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Chapter l 

MY TENNYSON GRANDPARENTS 

I SUPPOSE the most important influence in my life (which 
began on 8th November 1879), has been the fact that I am a 
grandson of the great poet of the great Victorian era. My child¬ 
hood and early boyhood were passed in the sunset glow of his, 
now scarcely credible, prestige, and this continued almost un¬ 
dimmed until the era of critical depreciation set in, just about 
the time when I went to Cambridge. But critical depreciation 
had little effect on the attitude of the general public, a very small 
percentage of whom read poetry or criticism, so that even in 
1925, when my eldest son went to Eton, he was able to write to 
his mother: “It is better here to have been born with the name 
of Tennyson than to be the son of a Duke.” Since then the 
process of rehabilitation has gone steadily forward and critical 
estimation now seems to be climbing gradually back towards 
the point from which popular acceptance had hardly receded. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that ever since I can remember, the 
first remark of almost every stranger to whom I have been 
introduced, has been: “Are you related to the poet?” Whether 
or not this influence has been psychologically good for me—a 
point which I do not propose to discuss—I have certainly found 
it of considerable material benefit, securing me over and over 
again consideration and sympathy which would probably not 
otherwise have been forthcoming, and giving me advantages 
which I should not otherwise have enjoyed. 

However, I owe my Tennyson ancestry a much greater debt 
than this. My father left England for India shortly before my 
sixth birthday and died on his way home six months later. My 
mother two years afterwards married Augustine Birrell, who 
did every tiling in his power to gain the affection of his stepsons 
and to supply their father’s place. But the loss of a father cannot 
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really be made good and I can never be adequately grateful to 
my grandparents for the affection which they showed to my 
elder brother and myself, making their homes at Parringford in 
the Isle of Wight and Aldworth in Sussex a second home to us, 
and giving our childhood a background and a standard, the 
effect of which can never be effaced. If, therefore, I begin my 
memories with some account of this second home, that is in no 
sense a depreciation of our parental home, but rather a tribute 
to the profound impression made on me by the personalities of 
my grandfather and grandmother and the atmosphere which 
surrounded and radiated from them. 

Of course, the life at Parringford and Aldworth was domi¬ 
nated by the poet. He was, I suppose, at this time, with Queen 
Victoria and Gladstone, one of the three most famous per¬ 
sonalities in the Anglo-Saxon world, whose poetic oracle he had 
been ever since the publication of In Memoriam and his appoint¬ 
ment as Poet Laureate in 1850. He was the friend and confidant 
of the Queen, intimate with Gladstone (in spite of the often 
serious divergence between their political views), with Robert 
Browning, Henry Irving, Ellen Terry, J. E. Millais, Huxley, 
Tyndall, Jowett, and many other leaders of the late Victorian 
age. His hold on the public at large was shown by the sales of 
his verse. He had at the peaks of his success (there were several of 
them) made 10,000 and more in a year from royalties. His 
Demeter volume of 1889 sold over 20,000 copies before publi¬ 
cation, while the average sales of the collected edition of Iris 
poems for the years 1885-1888, were 15,000 per annum, and 
during the three succeeding years, 17,000. 

It is inevitable that my recollections of Tennyson should be 
strongly coloured by my impressions of him during these last 
years of his life. He had been considerably weakened by the 
serious illness which attacked him at the end of 1888 and winch 
the doctors fully expected to prove fatal—indeed, nothing but 
his extraordinarily strong constitution and powerful will had 
carried him through. Weakened as he was, however, he will 
always remain in my memory as the most potent and impressive 
personality I have ever known. He was over six feet in height 
and very strongly built, very swarthy in colouring, with 
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grizzled beard and a tall domelike skull rising above a thick and 
rather straggly fringe of dark hair. His nose was powerfully 
aquiline, his eyes dark and heavy lidded, with great intensity of 
expression, his face marked by a deep furrow descending from 
the corner of each nostril towards the jaw. His hands were 
large, the fingers long and noticeably square-tipped. Someone 
said of him in his late middle age that if he had been pointed out 
to you as the author of the Iliad you wouldn’t have been at all 
surprised. Another friend described him as like a Hebrew pro¬ 
phet, and another (owing to his habitual untidiness) as “a 
dilapidated Jove”. These various descriptions fit very well the 
old but still dominating figure which I remember, though that 
figure was beginning to stoop, and the step, though still rapid, 
shuffled a little. My grandfather’s impressiveness was increased 
by his deep and extraordinarily vibrant voice, by the strong 
North Country vowels, traces of which always marked his 
speech, and by the singularity of his clothes, which, strange to 
say, were very much the same as those which he had worn in 
the reign of William the Fourth—a sort of John Bull frock coat, 
black in winter and grey in summer, with full skirts and broad 
“poacher’s” pockets, rather loose trousers of the same material, 
hanging in wrinkles which made his legs look like the hind legs 
of an elephant, a sleeveless Spanish cloak with velvet collar, and 
a broad black wide-awake hat. That there was no affectation in 
his choice of dress was shown by his evident unconsciousness of 
any singularity in his appearance, and by the extraordinary 
untidiness to which I have referred. I myself have a cloak of his, 
the story of which is very characteristic. It had been made for 
him in about 1840. Travelling with my maternal grandfather, 
Frederick Locker, in 1872, he left it by accident in a railway 
carriage, and when Mr. Locker urged him to go to the Lost 
Property Office of the Railway Company to reclaim it, he 
stoutly refused, telling Mr. Locker that if he chose to go and pay 
sixpence for the cloak he could keep it himself, which Mr. 
Locker promptly did. From him the cloak, which fully looks 
its age, came down to me, with a note recording its history and 
a wide-awake hat of the poet’s, which, judging from its 
appearance, must have given him service fot at least as long as 
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the cloak had done. There was further evidence of his complete 
innocence of pose in the remarkable directness of his manner. 
Henry Irving once said that Tennyson was the most natural 
person he ever knew—as natural as a great Newfoundland dog. 
The comparison was apt, for his directness was an expression of 
the singular naivety which was so marked an element in his 
character and which contrasted so strongly with the deliberate 
artistry of his verse, his intense and subtle sensibility and the 
range and accuracy of his knowledge. He spoke whatever was 
in his mind without equivocation or ambiguity, and gave free 
and immediate expression to his passing moods, whether of 
irritation, amusement, grief, or satisfaction. It was plain even to 
a child that he was a person of extreme sensibility, yet (for 
what so young a memory may be worth), the impression which 
I retain is not of a melancholy or hypochondriacal person, but 
of something much more forceful and dynamic. It may well be, 
therefore, that the moods of languor and reaction, to which 
earlier friends refer, had by this time passed away. 

There could hardly have been a more strongly contrasting 
personality than our grandmother. She had for many years been 
troubled with some weakness of the spine, lying all day upon a 
sofa in the drawing-room and only leaving it to come in to 
lunch or dinner leaning on the arm of her husband or her son, 
or to be wheeled about the garden in an invalid chair. Lying or 
standing she had a look of extraordinary fragility. Rather below 
the middle height, she was very slight in figure, her skin was 
clear, but finely wrinkled and in colour and texture like the 
faintly withered petals of a pale pink rose. Her large grey eyes 
were very dear too, and her pale, silky hair was drawn straight 
back from her finely modelled forehead and fastened behind in 
a knot, under a white lace shawl. Her expression, and indeed her 
whole bearing, made one feel that she had suffered intensely but 
had derived from her suffering a profound understanding of 
life and an even more profound sympathy. She was deeply and 
simply religious with a reasoned faith of which she would speak 
without shame or reserve, and the strength of which one could 
feel in her every word and action and in the great self control 
which seemed proof against every strain and every arrid^ut . I 
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don’t think that I ever heard her raise her voice in anger or 
irritation, although, when we did wrong, she would rebuke us 
with a gentle finality that never failed of its effect. Nor, although 
she had the most natural and friendliest sense of humour, do I 
remember ever hearing her laugh. It was characteristic (and 
perhaps commoner in their generation than is generally 
realized) that she and my grandfather often used the pronoun 
“thou” and “thee”, when talking to one another. I will close 
this chapter with one little story about my grandmother, which 
conics much out of place, for it relates to the last hours of her 
long life, but it is so exquisitely characteristic that I cannot bear 
to postpone it any longer. It was always the custom on the day 
on which my brother and I left Aldworth or Farringford, that 
we should each be presented with a golden sovereign. It 
happened that we were staying at Aldworth when she was 
smitten with her last—and all too rapid—illness. She knew 
quite well that she was dying and almost her last utterance was 
to send us her blessing and enjoin my unde to be sure on no 
account to forget our two golden sovereigns. 



Chapter 2 

FARRINGFORD AND ALDWORTH 

B OTH Tennyson’s homes had been moulded to suit his 
peculiar tastes and habits. Farringford stands a mile or so 
from the southern shore of the Isle of Wight on a small eminence 
just north of die high chalk cliffs which at their highest point 
(where the Tennyson Memorial Cross now is) rise to 500 ft. 
above the sea. The site had once been occupied by a signalling 
station for, although dominated by the High Down to the south, 
it stands well above the land to the cast, north and west. The 
house was essentially Georgian in plan and general design, hav¬ 
ing, I believe, been built in about 1800, but die Gothic revival 
had touched it, adding arched tops to fine rectangular windows 
and filling them with woodwork in the form of Gothic stone 
traceries. Shutters and interior panelling had Gothic motifs too, 
and about the roof, on the top of which the poet erected a 
platform from which we could observe the stars, were very 
incongruous stone battlements. 

Some time before Tennyson acquired the house, there had 
been built on the east side where the original entrance had been, 
a large drawing-room, and on the west there were two storied 
wings to house the kitchen and other offices, so that the house 
assumed the shape of a capital letter U. Along the northern 
front to which the entrance had been transferred when the 
drawing-room was built, were erected a Strawberry Hill 
Gothic porch and long colonnade under which I often saw my 
grandfather tramp up and down for an hour or more when the 
.weather was bad, for he had a profound belief in physical 
exercise. But the little house which he acquired in 1853 had no 
room large enough to hold his books as his library increased, 
and no good playroom for his sons when they began to grow 
out of the schoolroom stage. In 1871 therefore, he built himself a 
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large library, with a playroom or ballroom of the same size 
under it, on the south side of the U. Here he kept his books, 
studied and wrote, converting the little room in the south-west 
corner of the second floor of the original building, where he 
had written Maud, into his dressing-room. 1 

One very characteristic feature of the new library, which was 
normally approached from the main staircase, was a winding 
turret staircase on the south side leading straight into the garden. 
It was said that this had been built to afford the poet a bolt hole 
when warned that undesirable visitors were advancing on him 
by the orthodox approach. This had been rather clumsily 
arranged and passed through a narrow cubby hole, between my 
grandmother’s bedroom and the library. Here, tradition says, 
my grandfather used, before a bathroom was built, to have his 
bath, warm water being carried up in cans and poured over him 
by William Knight the coachman of whom I shall say more 
later. A peculiarity of the ground floor was a suite of three 
rooms leading out of one another, for the new drawing-room 
opened out of the original drawing-room which had on the 
other side, opposite to the dining-room, a small ante-room 
connected with it. Tennyson took advantage of this peculiarity 
to carry out a practice which he had perhaps learned at Cam¬ 
bridge. He always had dessert laid in the small ante-room and 
adjourned there after dinner to drink his port, passing afterwards 
through the old into the new drawing-room to join the ladies. 
The interior of the house had an unforgettable charm. Except 
for the drawing-room, where enormous and slightly bowed 
French windows, 25 ft. across and 10 ft. in height, opened on to 
the glorious eastern view between a huge cedar and two great 
elm trees on the lawn, the rooms and passages were mysteriously 
dark, owing to the thick copses which pressed close to the walls 
and tire creepers which clambered about them. Darkest of all 
was the dining-room. This faced north and looked straight into 
the heart of an immense ilex, planted in the year of Waterloo, 
which spread its great bulk over a grassy island in the middle of 
the drive. In comers and corridors glimmered masks and busts 

1 The rooms above the colonnade were added as a nursery wing by my 
uncle Hallam Lord Tennyson after his father’s death. 
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of Milton, Dante, Wordsworth, Thackeray and Tennyson him¬ 
self. Dim old oil paintings, bought sixty years before by Tenny¬ 
son’s father during his sick and solitary pilgrimages to Italy, 
loomed from the walls of drawing-room, dining-room and 
library, and the narrow staircase, with its slender balustrade of 
turned mahogany, was lined with dimly impressive photo¬ 
graphs by Julia Margaret Cameron of the poet s friends, in¬ 
cluding, I remember, Sir William Herschcl, Robert Browning, 
Thomas Carlyle, Gifford Palgravc, Charles Kingsley, F. D. 
Maurice and Edmund Lushington, with the strangely draped 
and drooping figures of the young women, mostly of the 
Ritchie and Prinsep families, whom Mrs. Cameron subdued 
so ruthlessly to her singular art. 

Elsewhere there were drawings by Thackeray, Holman Hunt, 
Millais and Dickie Doyle, prints presented by Frederick Locker, 
and paintings, drawings and engravings by Edward Lear, in¬ 
cluding two of his early bird illustrations of brilliantly coloured 
cockatoos and, in the ballroom, a huge oil painting which he 
had left unfinished at his death, of a very small Enoch Arden in 
the middle of an enormous and luxuriant tropical island. The 
grim, swarthy portrait of the poet’s father hung in die hall, and 
in the drawing-room were Watts’s beautiful half length painting 
of my grandmother and his group of my father and my uncle, 
with long golden curls and curious lace-collared tunics, painted 
in the early i 8 < 5 o’s before they went to school. 

There were old books in sunk and wired cases, old china in 
cabinets, and, in the poet’s great library, books up to the ceiling 
wherever bookcases could be fitted. Most of old Dr. Tennyson’s 
books were there and Charles Tennyson Turner’s library, and 
there were scores of slim volumes of contemporary verse sent 
by authors seeking commendation or criticism, and scores of 
recent and contemporary novels, many of them in three 
volumes, with which the poet solaced the hours when he was 
not in the mood for composition or study. 

The furniture in the library was large, solid and austere. 
Tennyson wrote in a plain Windsor chair facing a great bow 
window which looked into the darkly glimmering copse a few 
feet away. Beside his chair stood a curious, tall standard of 
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spirally carved elm or pear wood in the top of which was a 
single candle. This can, I think, only have been used for subsi¬ 
diary illumination, for he was intensely short sighted and always 
nervous about his eyes. The only concessions to comfort were 
one large upholstered arm chair by the fireside and an immense 
cane-bottomed day bed, about 7 ft. long by 3 ft. wide, with 
crimson mattress and cushions. The other chairs were, I think, 
all straight-backed and without upholstery. On a table by the 
day bed were the poet’s tobacco box and pipe rack. Although 
he was a heavy smoker, I do not think he ever smoked in any 
other part of the house. 

The grounds outside were no less expressive of his personality 
and predilections than the interior. The house was surrounded 
on the north and east sides by a small park dotted with clumps 
of elm and oak—he loved an old park and once said that: “he 
could tumble about such a place, without tiring of it, forever” 
—and the whole of the grounds had been developed and 
arranged to gratify his hatred of publicity. The park, where it 
bordered on public roads, was planted with a screen of trees and 
shrubs—not very effectively however, for as the trees grew 
they killed the shrubs and made the screen very imperfect. The 
drawing-room front faced a superb view over the park to the 
great mass of Afton Down and beyond it along the south coast 
of the island, with its rosy tinted cliffs and capes and vari¬ 
coloured sea, to St. Catherine’s Down and Point ten miles away, 
but to the north, east and south the house was protected from 
inquisitive eyes by dose-growing copses of fir, ilex, chestnut and 
laurel. T o the west was a fine kitchen garden surrounded by a high 
wall and sloping downwards away from the house, withadoorin 
the north-west corner leading into the garden of the old thatched 
farmhouse of the home farm, the fields of which stretched west¬ 
wards under the north side of the down, in a narrow strip of land 
broken up into innumerable little rounded hills and hummocks 
and chequered with small copses of oak which were carpeted 
with primroses, anemones and violets in the spring. 

The farm and the stables below it were a great delight to us, 
particularly the pigsties, which had been built, I suppose, not 
less than a hundred years before in the best Strawberry Hill 
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manner, with a narrow covered corridor, which one entered 
and left through wooden archways with ecclesiastical traceries 
and from which one could contemplate (and scratch the backs 
of) the sows and their litters in the sties on either side. 

To the south the park and gardens were bounded by a narrow 
lane which had been the original entrance drive. At one point 
this separated the main garden from a wild garden known by 
the old eighteenth-century name of “The ’Wilderness”. When 
Tennyson began to be plagued by summer trippers he had the 
lane sunk several feet at this point and built a bridge over it so 
that he could pass across into the Wilderness without encoun¬ 
tering inquisitive strangers. He loved to walk in the Wilder¬ 
ness, and, at the edge of the meadow, he had built a summer 
house, decorating the inside of it himself with excellent paintings 
(which I remember as still clear and brilliant) of kingfishers 
flying through reeds, and on the ceiling dragons and other 
monsters. At one time he had often composed his poems there— 
in particular Enoch Arden and the later Idylls —pacing all the 
morning up and down the smooth border of the meadow, and 
sitting at intervals to write at a little table in the summer house. 

The whole of the small estate was a paradise of wild flowers 
in spring, sheets of daffodils danced under the elms in the park; 
ferns and snowdrops and mare’stail carpeted the copses near the 
house; and coundess species of flowers followed each other in 
the Wilderness according to the seasons. There were very few 
flowers planted near die house, which was surrounded by lawns 
sloping sofdy down to the park. In the kitchen garden behind 
the house, however, as much ground seemed to be given to 
flowers as to vegetables and fruit, though there were gooseberry 
bushes from Somersby, and two huge fig trees which, never 
seemed to fail of a mighty crop. In a quiet corner grew a bush 
of the Poet’s Bay sent by Edward Lear from Mount Olympus, 
and facing south and west were litde summer houses which my 
grandfather had built of rushes with his own hands so that my 
grandmother could enjoy the afternoon sun and the view over 
the elm shaded fields of the Home Farm to the west. 

Tennyson loved the old kitchen garden and, as he grew older, 
would often sit there dreaming perhaps of the days when he lay 
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among the gooseberry bushes at Somersby, deep in some old 
book from his father’s library and eating the honey-sweet pink 
gooseberries as he read. He loved above all things, to walk on 
the High Down and watch the peregrines, kestrels, ravens and 
jackdaws wheeling and crying about the white face of the great 
cliff. In earlier days he had often scrambled, as my brother and 
I sometimes scrambled, about the cliff face, or sat, as I have 
often sat, on some green platform of fallen turf which jutted 
from the precipice, reading or listening to the crying of the 
birds and watching, like his own “Eagle”, the wrinkled sea as 
it crawled 500 ft. beneath. 

But by the time my memories begin Farringford had become 
a good deal spoiled for him in the summer by the holiday 
makers who thronged the downs and the lanes and for whom 
his mysterious figure in the long cloak and wide brimmed black 
sombrero was an irresistible attraction. Every year, therefore, 
in May or June, he would move his household to Aldworth, the 
house winch he had built for himself 800 ft. up on the southern 
face of Blackdown in Sussex for the seclusion which, even sixty 
years ago, the place still afforded. 

Aldworth expressed Tennyson’s personality and habits even 
more closely than Farringford. Farringford was an old house 
and estate when he bought it. At Aldworth he chose the site and 
built the house carefully and deliberately to suit his requirements. 

Blackdown, three miles from the now almost suburban town 
of Haslemere, is, I think, the highest hill of the North Downs, 
rising at its summit, which is about a mile south of the Surrey- 
Sussex border, to nearly a thousand feet. It is reached from 
Haslemere by a short steep slope, rising perhaps one in four, 
which made it awkward for carriage traffic, since the passengers 
had generally to get out and walk in order to ease the horses. 
Once up this slope, the road passed through overhanging woods 
and deep cuttings, with sandy, root-writhen banks, out on to 
a rough open moor, now largely covered with saplings of 
mountain-ash and birch, but then a waste of bracken, heather 
and whordeberries, most delicate of all wild fruits, which the 
village children used to gather into tin cans and bring, with hands 
and faces stained a rich purple, to the poet’s back door for sale. 
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The southern front of the hill is very steep and thickly grown 
with trees, and there, 800 ft. above sea level, Tennyson had 
built his house on a site cut out of the thick copse which closed 
it in on every side. The house was built of stone, of course in the 
Gothic style, but with big windows which made it very light 
and airy. It was not a large house, 1 and it repeated some of the 
most noticeable characteristics of Farringford. There were on 
the ground floor three rooms opening out of one another and 
facing south—drawing-room, dining-room, and between these 
an ante-room where the poet had dessert laid and drank his port 
after dinner. On the first floor were the bedrooms of himself, 
his wife and his son and a noble library, book-lined like that at 
Farringford, and decorated with large marble plaques of the 
Caesars, the provenance of which I have never discovered. 
There was no colonnade at the entrance like that at Farringford, 
since the length of the house lay the other way, but the corridor 
which ran frbm the front door, past the dining-room, ante¬ 
room and drawing-room (with the kitchen quarters on the 
opposite side), was very broad and open with the staircase 
coming down at the far end, so as to give Temiyson a good 
space to walk up and down when the weather was bad. Here, 
near the garden door at the west end, hung a large oil painting 
by Edward Lear of Pentcdelata in Calabria, with a quotation 
from The Palace of Art beneath it. The garden was very simply 
planned. The hill rose steeply at the back of it and the copse 
enclosed it completely on each side, leaving only a lawn and 
rose garden opposite the front door and a smooth terrace along 
the south side of the house fronting the view. The terrace was 
flanked by a stone balustrade on which stood vases for flowers. 
Along it tall hollyhocks and Italian cypresses rose against the 
view—and what a view it was, whether seen from the terrace 
or from the higher angle of the poet’s library. One looked over 
the tops of the trees, which covered the slope below the garden, 
across fifteen or twenty miles of the Sussex Weald, chequered 
with cornfield, meadow and woodland, to the undulating Hire 

1 The large attachment on the east side was built many years after Tennyson’s 
death to provide a billiard room for Lord Parker of Waddington when he 
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of the South Downs, through which when the sun was at the 
right point in the sky and the air clear, one could even see a 
gleam of the Channel thirty miles away. I shall never forget 
that view nor the subdued hum that continually rose from it 
on warm summer afternoons, blending in a strange harmony 
innumerable far-off sounds of life—the barking of dogs, a cow 
lowing, the bleat of sheep, tire call of the herdsman from farm¬ 
yard or meadow, even now and then the faint shriek of a railway 
engine, as the white wake of the train billowed its way through 
the dark green copses and hedgerows of the middle distance. 

But the terrace was by no means the whole of the garden. On 
either side were litde hidden lawns cut out of the copse and 
connected by grassy corridors so that one could pass from one 
to the other as through rooms and passages walled with living 
green. Then there were well concealed summer houses where 
the poet could sit and smoke his pipe, looking either southward 
over the Weald or north and east along the slope of Blackdown 
to Hindhcad and Leith Hill. On the west of the house a path 
wound through the wood to a green door in the boundary 
bank and hedge, through which one passed out on to the 
southern slope of Blackdown. Here one could turn to the left 
by a rough track which wound down the hill past a beautiful 
plantation of larches to the Weald, or continue along the slope 
to a favourite haunt of the poet’s, where a tiny stream bubbled 
out of the hillside through a thick bed of soft, green moss and 
clumps of blue forget-me-nots. This way one could go on up 
to the summit of the hill where was a clump of Scotch firs 
known as “The Temple of the Winds”. According to my 
recollection, my grandfather most often walked along this path, 
or else straight up on to the moor at the back of the house,' 
seeming to prefer the high ground and wide prospects to the 
tumbled foothills and rich vegetation below. 

From our very early years, we had a close link with Aid- 
worth through our beautiful young nurse, Mercy Hammond, 
whose father was gamekeeper to Blackdown House near by. 
A strange product for a gamekeeper’s cottage was “Merlie”, 
with her exquisitely refined and sensitive face and curling 
brown hair which wrought havoc amongst the younger men 
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servants wherever we went. To us she was the merriest and 
most adored of companions, taking us for long rambles over the 
hills and through the woods or bowling to us indcfatigably— 
overhand with a sharp break from the off. Later when we began 
going to school we were always with our grandparents at Aid- 
worth for some part of the long summer holiday. Once when 
there was infectious illness at home, we spent the whole seven 
weeks of the holiday with them. Consequently, it is with Aid- 
worth that most of my memories of my grandparents and their 
household arc associated. The whole of the household, as I 
remember it, seemed to centre upon my grandfather’s ageing 
and somewhat broken but still dominating and extraordinarily 
vital figure. It was a considerable establishment (immense as 
compared with what one is now accustomed to) housekeeper, 
lady’s maid, butler and footman, houseboy, cook, kitchen maid, 
housemaids, coachman, grooms and gardeners. There were 
often callers and guests staying in the house, for, although he 
dreaded meeting strangers and was awkward and sometimes 
even rude to the uncongenial, he had a genius for friendship and 
made friends freely with congenial spirits of all ages. Casual 
callers he abhorred and when, as he generally did before my 
father’s death, he and my grandmother took a furnished house 
in London in the spring, he would, with characteristic force- 
fulness of expression, liken the host of afternoon callers to dung 
flics, which, he said, all come together and all fly away together. 
But with his chosen friends it was different and his hospitality 
was lavish. Meals were substantial, for the poet enjoyed, good 
eating (“all fine natured men are greedy,” he used to say) and 
was particularly proud of the South Down mutton from his 
flock which grazed the High Down at Farriugford. He kept a 
good cellar too and delighted to enjoy this with his friends. 

At the time of which I write his life had settled into an 
almost invariable routine. He always breakfasted alone in his 
room (a lifelong habit, I believe), and after breakfast spent an 
hour with his thoughts, smoking his clay pipe of shag or (later) 
bird’seye tobacco. That was a sacred hour which must never be 
interrupted, for it was then that many of his best thoughts ca m e 
to him. Eleven o’clock was the time for his morning walk, and 
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I have a clear picture, as I write, of his tall stooping figure com¬ 
ing rather heavily down the broad staircase and holding out a 
large brown hand to my brother and myself to kiss in matutinal 
greeting. It was said (though of this I myself have no recollec¬ 
tion) that when he was engaged on an important poem, he often 
came down in a daze from which it was very difficult to awake 
him, until someone hit on the happy thought of misquoting 
some of his verses, which was immediately (and afterwards 
invariably) successful in rousing him. In almost any weather he 
would walk for two hours or more before lunch, accompanied 
by his dogs—in fact, his illness of 1888 had been due to his 
having taken a long walk in particularly heavy rain protected 
only by his cloak and sombrero. He always loved his dogs and 
would keep them until extreme old age, spoiling them lavishly 
in order to make their last years as happy as possible. During the 
years that I remember, his favourite was a great Siberian Wolf¬ 
hound, called Karenina—not a svelte and jejune beauty like the 
Borzoi of today, but a mighty brindled beast, in shape more like 
a Scottish deerhound, a great hunter and leaper, whom I have 
seen clear the 6 ft. green door in the Aldworth fence at a bound. 

Often before starting for his walk he would play with 
Karenina on the lawn, holding out his cloak and throwing it 
over her, like the Roman retiarius, while she crouched and 
sprang round him, pretending every now and then to run in 
under his guard. Sometimes die party included Boonda, a fat 
and totally deaf Retriever; Tatters, a black and tan nondescript; 
Winks, my Aunt’s favourite shorthaired Skye terrier, perky and 
irrepressible, a great hunter of rabbits; and a curious Himalayan 
sheepdog whose name I have forgotten. 

Lunch was at the late hour of two, and afterwards, in the 
summer, Tennyson would generally drive, or sit in one of the 
enclosed lawns, guarded by my grandmother, who would lie 
on her chaise longue at the entrance to the grassy corridor to keep 
off intruders. At tea, which was taken on the lawn when pos¬ 
sible, there would often be guests, and the poet liked to have 
cream in his tea, saying it was “a sheath to the nerves”. Dinner 
was at eight, and after dinner came dessert in the ante-room, 
with port, of which he would drink a pint nightly until his 
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illness, after which, to his great disgust, the doctors limited him 
to whisky. He would then retire to his library to smoke and 
meditate, coming down at about ten to say good night to the 
ladies, after which he would go upstairs to read and work, or, 
if he had visitors, to read aloud and talk, often until the small 
hours. 

Visitors were plentiful during those years, even when the 
poet’s strength was clearly waning. Frederic Harrison, dapper, 
courteous and crisply dogmatic, would drive over from Black- 
down Cottage, two miles westward on the hillside, Tyndall, 
now retired from active work, would come from the house 
which he had built for himself on Hindhead, and Lord Selbourne, 
the great Lord Chancellor, from his house at Blackmoor near 
Pctersfield. Almost every week Graham Dakyns, who had been 
tutor to my uncle and my father in their boyhood and whose 
friendship meant more to Tennyson than almost any other, 
walked over from his cottage on the outskirts of Haslcmcrc. 
Indeed, my grandmother’s diary records an endless stream of 
visitors of all degrees of distinction, in widely varying walks of 
life, and not a few from as far afield as Lidia and America. Those 
whom I myself remember as seeming most intimate with the 
poet were Graham Dakyns, Benjamin Jowett with his cherubic 
countenance and high-pitched pungent speech, tall and gentle 
Aubrey de Vere, and Sir Alfred Lyall, one of our greatest 
Indian Administrators, who was also poet and philosopher and 
whose intimate knowledge of Eastern Religions was a continual 
source of interest and inspiration. On the horizon, flitted 
(though more at Farringford than at Aldworth) the poet’s 
brothers, Arthur and Horatio, dressed like himself in cloak and 
wide-awake and looking with their grey beards, flowing hair 
and aquiline features, like gentle parodies of their brother, 
whom Arthur used to call (with perhaps a touch of acerbity) 
“the Colossus of Farringford”. In the background—unobtru¬ 
sively looking after his mother, protecting his father from in¬ 
trusion, dealing with his correspondence and accounts, helping 
him with his work, looking to the comfort and amusement of 
the guests—there always hovered the tall, blond discreet figure 
of the poet’s surviving son, my Uncle Hallam, who had given 
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up all chance of an independent career to become his father’s 
secretary and factotum when his mother’s health broke down in 
1874.1 have always thought it hard that my uncle who compiled 
the classic Memoir of his father, edited what must be for all 
time the standard collected edition of his works, became the 
second Governor General of the Commonwealth of Australia, 
and served as chairman of many important Government com¬ 
mittees and inquiries, has not been given a place in the Dictionary 
of National Biography. I owe much to him and to his beautiful 
Irish wife, Audrey Boyle, for continued affection and kindness 
while their lives lasted. 

Although she never let us see it, my aunt’s life cannot have 
been easy while my grandfather and grandmother lived, for 
they always claimed the first place in her husband’s thoughts, 
and she, poor lady, had a very ill-defined and secondary status 
in the household. Perhaps her task was made harder by the 
feeling that the intellectual level of the house was rather too 
high for her. But she had strong affections, a high sense of duty 
and considerable zest for living. I carry in my mind a joyous 
picture of her cantering over Blackdown (side saddle, of 
course), in long black habit and dose fitting feathered hat, on 
Dagonct, a beautiful black half-Arab pony, which she rode 
with the grace and fire of a Camilla, and she was untiring in 
church work and in charity and service to the poor village folk, 
both at Farringford and Aldworth. 

Of course all this complex life with its ambitions and tensions 
passed well over the heads of my brother and myself, although 
it left, all unconsciously, an indelible impression on us. To two 
in no way extraordinary schoolboys, such as we then were, my 
grandfather could not but seem a rather remote awe-inspiring 
figure, especially as I remember him at the last, sitting bent and 
broken in his great library, his dome of head covered by a black 
skull cap which made him look like the aged Titian. To me, at 
least, he seemed, and still seems, as I look back, something 
larger than human, a natural phenomenon as impressive and 
almost as impersonal, despite his extraordinarily strong persona¬ 
lity, as a mountain or a thunder storm. Before his severe illness, 
when we were still small children, he had delighted tp play 
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with us and had taken a grandfather’s pleasure in our childish 
humours. Now he was old and weakened and we were reaching 
the age when a small boy’s personality is perhaps least attractive. 
But he had been passionately devoted to our father, whose 
early death had dealt him a blow from which he never really 
recovered, and we realized that, remote and rather terrifying as 
he seemed, he wished intensely for our welfare and happiness, 
and in his rather grim way enjoyed our antics and exuberances. 

When we were at school in the New Forest, just across the 
Solent from the Isle of Wight, the whole school would be asked 
over to spend the afternoon at Farringford with tea and games 
in the park, and once my grandfather brought Gladstone and 
Mary Anderson, the famous American actress who was staying 
with him, over to see us, and took us out for a memorable 
picnic under the giant oaks and beeches, which were an un¬ 
ending source of delight to him. Always, when we first came to 
stay at Farringford or Aldworth, he would ask us what wc 
were reading at school, and I well remember Iris contemptuous 
snort when we replied “Cornelius Nepos”, a Latin historian 
whose sole merit he evidently considered to be the extreme 
simplicity of his style. 

But for the most part, our grandparents let us go our own 
way. The colonnade at Farringford and die Gothic porch at 
Aldworth were always decorated with flags to greet us when 
we came to stay, for until I was ten years old we were the only 
grandchildren and my brother was heir presumptive to the 
peerage, my uncle having married seven years after my 
father and his marriage proving for five years childless. We 
passed freely from my grandmother’s quiet and rather stately 
drawing-room, to the homelier atmosphere of the housekeeper’s 
room, where our friends plump and bright~eycd Mrs. Andrews, 
the presiding deity, and Miss Smith, the prim but kindly lady’s 
maid, held sway. There we had many an excellent high tea with 
home-made bread and cakes, and quaffed many a bumper of 
home-made ginger beer; or we would linger in the pantry 
talking to Mr. Godsell, the butler, with his exquisite profile and 
clean shaven chin framed in a fringe of brown whiskers almost 
as long and bristly as the business end of a housemaid’s broom. 
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We built ourselves a but of boughs and bracken in the d ense 
copse opposite the front door from which, like Red Indians 
planning an ambush for the Pale Face, we would watch Mr. 
Godsell receiving or benignly dismissing the flow of guests. 
Sometimes, I regret to say, we stalked birds and rabbits through 
the undergrowth with catapults—a heinous crime, for our 
grandfather hated blood sports and would never even allow the 
rabbits in the Wilderness at Farringford to be killed, in spite of 
their depredations on his well-loved garden. These he watched 
with painful interest, developing some curious theories about 
the psychology of rabbits—for instance, that they were in some 
way hypnotized by the white lines of the tennis court which, he 
maintained, they would never under any conditions run or 
jump over. 

Best of all, we loved riding, which was our chief occupation 
at Aldworth, and, although I never became even a tolerable 
horseman, I shall always be grateful that I was brought up with 
horses and not with motor-cars. The horses in the Aldworth 
stables were friends whom we loved and whose personalities I 
cherish in memory—Firefly the old chestnut hunter, fiery and 
graceful; Grimalkin the stolid grey mare who plodded beside 
him in double harness: Dagonet, the brilliant black half-Arab; 
Juba, the stout brown cob, sluggish to ride or drive; Dumps the 
tiny Shetland, tricky and tireless, a puck among ponies. What an 
education it was to drive, ride and help to groom and harness 
them. Then there were the carriages, the wagonette in which 
Firefly and Grimalkin drew the household, face to face and four 
a side, deccndy to church; the carriage and pair for formal 
occasions with coachman and footman up on the box in liveries 
and cockaded top hats; the dog cart in which Dagonet whirled 
one to the station to catch a train or meet a visitor, and the little 
governess cart in which my aunt jogged along behind Dumps 
on her benevolent errands to Roundhurst and Lurgershall. How 
much more fortunate to be brought up with these than with a 
succession of Austins, Morris’s and Standards, or even of Rolls- 
Royces and Daimlers. But the mention of horses and carriages 
brings me to my grandfather’s coachman, William Knight, who 
deserves a chapter to himself. 



Chapter 3 

WILLIAM KNIGHT 


N OBODY who visited Tennyson, at either of his homes, 
ever forgot his coachman, William Knight. For William 
was as great an original as his master. I can see him now, as I so 
often saw him sixty-five years ago, waiting in the summer sun¬ 
shine outside the porch at Aldworth with Firefly, Dagonet and 
Dumps, to take my brother and myself out riding—a short, 
spare man, very untidily dressed, his clothes dusty, loose and 
wrinkled, and a battered top hat with coachman’s cockade well 
back on his head. His habit of carrying his head a little on one 
side added sharpness to the quizzical expression of his vivacious 
snub-nosed face, which was comically set off by a broad fringe 
of beard and whisker, shaved so as to leave the chin and mouth 
bare in the fashion also favoured by our friend, Mr. Godsell. 

William had come from Devonshire to be stableboy at 
Farringford soon after my grandfather settled there in 1853, so 
that I suppose he was born somewhere about 1840; and he 
stayed with the family until he died in the 1920’s, when he must 
have been well over eighty years old. He was a wizard with 
horses. None was too savage for him, and no vet. was ever 
needed while he was available, for he had a magical touch with 
both horses and dogs. Firefly, the pride of the Tennyson stables, 
he had bought -with a bad cough for five pounds. He maintained 
that the cough, like most animal and human ailments, was due 
to indigestion and soon nursed Firefly back to health, though 
the cough was always apt to return in case of overstrain. 
William attributed all his veterinary skill to an old yellow, dog¬ 
eared, eighteenth-century book on farriery, which was seldom 
out of his hands, unless these were more actively employed. 
When we went to Aldworth or Farringford for our holiday 
visits he would bring out the precious volume and commend it 
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earnestly to our study, as something quite essential to a gentle¬ 
man’s education. William’s own education had stopped very 
early. He wrote with difficulty and Inis spelling was often un¬ 
conventional, but he was a philosopher and liked laboriously to 
commit Inis thoughts to paper. Many a morning my brother and 
I used to tie our ponies to a gate and lie on the grass verge by the 
side of some country lane, while he solemnly read us his essays. 
Alas! I remember nothing of these, though I think the subjects 
were generally of a domestic kind, such as “The Donkey’’ or 
“The Postman”, treated rather elaborately in the manner of 
Charles Lamb. I am still more sorry that I never saw the philo¬ 
sophic poem which he wrote. But I do remember one couplet 
from it, which suggests that it had been composed for the 
edification of my father and uncle in their boyhood, to empha¬ 
size the folly and self-importance of youth. The lines describe 
a young horse being let out of its stable and careering vain- 
gloriously about the fields, and the second line must be read 
slowly and with great emphasis. 

“ The colt took the ditch at a single bound— 

And the earth on its axis went round and round.” 

Perhaps some extracts from letters which he wrote to me 
will give an idea of William’s style and range of expression. The 
first was written from Farringford in the very hard winter of 
1890-1891, when I was just eleven years old. I wish I could 
reproduce the handwriting as easily as I can the spelling. 

“It is with much pleasure I set to answer your kind and wel- 
combe letter and thank you much for writeing, particularly as 
I had not answered your first. I was glad to hear you were off 
to the country, to enjoy what is denied to you in London, on 
account of the crowd. I can quite understand your being 
shunted off the ice on account of your youth, and presently it 
will become your turn to shunt others off, and then again at my 
time of life there is another shunting off to make room for the 
younger, and so jogs on the inevitable. Winks is just now casting 
his coat and the unhappy are apt to misinterpret and decide he 
hath the loathsome disease off-times peculiar to dogs when 
their coats are irregular, and farther he is accused of having 
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insects, but I am happy the accusations are groundless, and 
Winks flourishes as he should and is obedient, sits and begs and 
behaves as a dog of spirit and importance. Dagonet had a very 
bad moulting about October, was very irritable ... I am 
pleased to say he has long again been his dear self, a great and 
rather grand goer. ... I hope Dear and Honercd young gentle¬ 
men it is still your privilege and your pleasure to peruse them 
incomparable volumes of prose, 1 wherein you read of the fine 
blood bay grievously afflicted with spavin and a host of other 
knowledge to be learned. I remember you was reading and get¬ 
ting them read to you at Aldworth. In my poor opinion these 
volumes remain pre-eminent until one man acquires more good 
and more ill. You will see sir I would encourage you to read 
much, but at the same time I have hinted there is ill, and I 
suppose there is good and ill in most tilings—it’s for us to accept 
the good only, but be conscious there is ill. I am happy to inform 
you that we left Dumps quite well at Aldworth and Mrs. Boyle 
of Wimbledon had sent Dumps’ mother to be turned out with 
him for company—she is also black, handsomer than Dumps 
but very lame and is known by the very unappropriatc name of 
Tommy. But such is the perverseness of the world or its 
occupants.” 

The second letter was written nearly twenty years later, when 
my wife and I were just setting off on a motor tour through 
William’s beloved West Country: 

“With much pleasure I received your long and Welcomable 
letter I was glad to hear you was getting on well and whatever 
betides remember myne heart is with you both. I am glad 
motoring does your excursion; its much more pleasant I should 
think. Horses I may saw are agricutaly unfit for much exertion 
nowadays; things are so changed, goods are not so matured and 
seasoned to allow them clear Pipes and bright Tissues, and 
Farming does its best to put stock on the market quickly; as it 
pays the best other considerations drop out. 

Dear Sir, possiably you are like Hignstone who set out from 
Melbourne about <5o years since to go round the World, without 
the least Information whatever, and wrote a very interesting 
1 1 cannot at all recollect what these volume w“ r «. 
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book on bis travels. He done the whole world and of all the 
nations he had to speak the highest of Japan which was then 
truly great being good; he predicted all their future so there 
eminence came as no surprise to me; he tells us they had no 
Police and no need for them, no Horses and no need, had not 
learn the fine heart of swering but the better art of being hon¬ 
est; and when drawing him through their country in a kind of 
overgrown mail cart, he disapproved at first, but got to like it 
afterwards and taryied long with them to improve his mind and 
further arouse his Soul of gratitude.. . . 

Sir, so I content myself in not telling you how many miles to 
Membland or that Golden Plovers hover over Dartmoor. . . . 

Dear Sir I thought of writing you a very long letter giving 
in my poor way cause and affect and I know not what but 
feering it would bore you I do different and have the honour to 
subscribe to your H and O William Knight” 

William’s powers of expression were not always so happily 
exercised, for he was a caustic critic of his fellows. In those days 
of large domestic staffs, there was often a feud between the 
outdoor and indoor servants, and William had an immense con¬ 
tempt for the hierarchy of my very good friends, Mrs. Andrews, 
Miss Smith, and Mr. Godsell. Many were the gibes which he 
hurled at them and at the august apartment in which they fore¬ 
gathered, officially known as “The Housekeeper’s Room”, but 
invariably referred to by him with infinite scorn as “The 
Donkey Drawing-room”. He had an equal talent for silence, 
and it was said—let us hope with some exaggeration (perhaps it 
was a calumny emanating from the “Donkey Drawing-room”) 
—that when his wife had done something to annoy him he 
punished her by sending her to Coventry for several months, 
some even said years, during which he refrained from addressing 
a single word to her. Probably there is at least a basis of truth 
for the story, for William had an immense contempt for the 
female sex, with the exception of my grandmother and my 
wife, to whom he capitulated, when we spent our honeymoon 
at Farringford in 1919. 

Silence indeed was a favourite weapon of William’s, which he 
could use as effectively as speech. He liked to drive his horses at 
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what seemed a reckless pace, though he was a first rate driver 
and always had them under excellent control. When the occu¬ 
pants of the carriage behind him protested, he would, without 
speaking a word or even turning round, incline his head to the 
right and slant Iris whip towards it in a kind of ironical salute, 
then give the horse a smart cut and dash on faster than ever. 
Indeed, lie was one of the few coachmen I remember who liked 
his horses to work. He took a pride in showing what they could 
do and spared neither himself nor them, though he always had 
them in the pink of condition. His method of teaching us to 
ride was drastic. On the slopes of Blackdown not far behind 
Aldworth, there were three steep ravines close together, now 
all covered with seedling trees of birch and mountain ash but 
then bearing nothing more formidable than bracken and 
heather. These he christened “The Creeps”. “The Grcatah 
Creep, the Middle Creep and the Lessah Creep, dcah sir”— if 
I may imitate his always very emphatic utterance. Many a hot 
summer morning did William furiously urge the ponies, with 
my brother and myself clinging precariously to their bare backs, 
down one side and up the other—first of the Lessah Creep, then 
of the Middle Creep and then of the Grcatah Creep. After a 
week or two of this we were fully able to rush scampering about 
the countryside, as far as Waggoner’s Wells, Hindhcad and 
the Devil’s Jumps. 

When William got too old to drive, he was given a pension 
and a small holding on the Farringford estate, where he prac¬ 
tised agriculture on principles peculiarly his own. As he was 
now a widower and all Iris children were out in the world, there 
was no one to prevent his doing as he washed. He developed a 
theory that on the ideal farm as little should be purchased from 
outside as possible, everything grown on the premises being 
consumed on the premises. He therefore grew the most magni¬ 
ficent crops and vegetables, and these when ripe were fed to the 
chickens and goats which he had reared in Iris paddock. He him¬ 
self lived on the chickens’ eggs and the goats’ milk, and in due 
course on the chickens and goats themselves. As he had no one to 
cook for him and his time was fully occupied with his agricul¬ 
tural operations, he would hardboil twenty or thirty eggs at the 
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beginning of the week and eat his way solidly through them, 
and he would in due course salt the carcases of his chickens, 
goats and kids and arrange their limbs in festoons round the 
walls of the kitchen, where they hung uninvitingly until he had 
occasion to devour them. The weak point of this system was 
that it made no provision for working capital, so that although 
he was always well stocked with provisions for months ahead, 
he often found himself short of cash and had to borrow from 
my uncle. This necessity (having by tills time grown somewhat 
cantankerous) he obscurely felt to be my uncle’s (or even my 
aunt’s) fault, and he would often refer to them in tones of 
profound irony as “The Lord and Lady MY BENEFAC¬ 
TORS”. 

Dear William, he enjoyed his grouse like a good Briton, and 
no one—except perhaps Mrs. Knight and the denizens of the 
Donkey Drawing-room—resented his sarcasms. Indeed, I 
cherish with sincere affection all my memories of him. How 
delightful it was to see him, when there was a big dinner party, 
brought in to wait at table in a tail coat some sizes too large for 
him, a very high stiff collar and ill-fitting white cotton gloves. 
Other pictures I have of him; for example, lying on his stomach 
on the coach-house floor and holding up a curious hairy little 
animal, a stray pet of my cousin’s—afterwards England’s 
Cricket Captain. This he had retrieved from under one of the 
carriages and, as he held it up to us, he announced with immense 
gusto: 

“The Guinea Pig of Peru, dcah Sir!” 

I remember once coming down to Farringford after a long 
absence to find his face disfigured, as I thought, by a bristling 
moustache. 

“Why, William,” I asked with horror, “what have you 
grown that thing for?” 

“To filter the air, deah Sir,” was the reply; “but,” he added 
with extraordinary impishness, “it doesn’t filter what comes 
out, deah Sir—wickedness cometh from within!” 

Pleasantest of all is the memory of one late autumn evening 
when my brother and I had gone to tea at a house a few miles 
away from Aldworth, and it had proved for some reason im- 
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possible to send a carriage to fetch us back; so William came 
leading the large grey carriage horse for my brother and riding 
Firefly himself. I shall never forget the dark ride back over the 
hill, perched in front of William on Firefly’s crupper, with the 
stars growing slowly brighter overhead and an occasional 
nightjar whirring in the bushes. When I think of it I seem still 
to feel the rhythm of the great horse’s beautiful swinging canter 
and William’s fringe of whisker tickling the back of my head. 



Chapter 4 

FREDERICK LOCKER 


T HOUGH they were close friends for more than twenty 
years, no two men could have been less like one another 
than my paternal grandfather and my mother’s father, 
Frederick Locker. 1 Tennyson was tall, strong, swarthy and un¬ 
tidy; Locker small, neat, slight of figure and always exquisitely 
dressed. Locker was diffident, quiet and reserved, keeping a 
tight hold on his feelings and seldom showing any emotion 
stronger than a gentle irony. Tennyson spoke and acted exactly 
as he felt, and such was the force of his personality that he 
dominated his surroundings even in the moods of languor and 
depression to which he had been too often subject. 

Of course, die two had much in common. Both were 
humorists of a high order but of very different quality; 
Locker’s humour was quiet, quizzical, expressed very often by 
nothing more definite than the raising of an eyebrow or the 
dropping of his eyeglass. Tennyson’s was robust—sometimes 
even Rabelaisian—and his laugh hearty and contagious. This 
perhaps was one of the qualities that most endeared him to 
Locker, who, like most men of reserved nature, did not laugh 
easily. “Does anyone make one laugh like Alfred Tennyson?” 
he wrote after the tour which the two made together in Switzer¬ 
land in 1869, and in My Confidences, his posthumous volume of 
reminiscences, after giving his impression of all the great 
humorists whom he had known (and he had known almost 
everyone in London worth knowing for more than thirty 
years), he gave it as his considered opinion that none of them 
was equal to Tennyson when at his best. 

One other bond the two friends had, and that perhaps was the 

1 In 1885 Mr. Locker added die maiden name of his second wife to his own, 
becoming Frederick Locker-Lampson, but I prefer to use his original surname. 

37 
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most important of all—their devotion to poetry. Augustine 
Birrell, who knew Mr. Locker intimately during the last ten 
years of his life, said of him, “Locker loved poetry as few men 
have ever done, but his power of assimilation, was, as he tells 
us, feeble, so that a little went a long way. He remained quietly 
indifferent to some very famous poems, but per contra was stirred 
to his depths by many verses not generally known.” Evidence 
of this is provided by the extraordinary number of excellent 
quotations in his prose writings, the sources of which very few 
modern readers will recognize. Mr. Birrell also noted that: 

“Violence of thought or language repelled him—he placed 
lucidity perhaps too high amongst poetical values; none the less, 
poetry of the kind he loved, was the solace of his life.” 

His chief ambition had, no doubt, been to succeed, according 
to his own high standards, as a poet, and he did succeed to this 
extent, that London Lyrics, his one volume of verse, published in 
1857 as a slender collection of twenty-six pieces, went before his 
death into at least twelve editions, the last being nearly three 
times as long as the original collection. Indeed, so highly was 
this little volume esteemed that, on the death of Tennyson, 
Mr. Locker’s name was amongst those freely mentioned as 
possible successors to the Laureateship. 

One cannot believe that he would ever have put himself 
forward as Tennyson’s successor, for he never claimed to be 
capable of the “big bow-wow” stuff (in Sir Walter Scott’s 
delightful phrase) which a Laureate must surely be able to 
achieve. Rather he aimed to cultivate the field in which Suck¬ 
ling, Gay, Prior, Swift, Pracd, Thackeray and Calvcrlcy had 
excelled, adding a touch of sentiment which might raise his 
poems above the level of mere vers de socitti as usually written. 

His friend, Austin Dobson, a fme and sympathetic critic, who 
thought that Locker must be held to have succeeded in his aim, 
summed up his achievement in half a dozen characteristic liues, 
which stand as preface to the Golden Treasury Edition (first 
printed in 1904). 


Apollo made, one April day, 

A new thing in the rhyming way 
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Its turn was neat, its wit was clear, 

It wavered, twixt a smile and tear; 

Then Motnus gave a touch Satiric 
And it became a London Lyric. 

Whether London Lyrics will hold its modest place in our 
Pantheon remains to be seen. I myself recall Mr. Locker’s muse 
most pleasantly through the verses winch he used to make for 
the prints which hung on his own or my mother’s walls, such 
as these which, copied out in his exquisite handwriting, were 
pasted on the mount of an engraving of the Honourable Mrs. 
Sherard by Smith after Kneller: 

She looks at me from arching brows, 

This winsome, some one else’s spouse; 

This woman to be grave or gay with — 

To call and see, to wish to stay with. 

Such eyes are blue. Such checks are rosy! 

Who gave, or who will get, ker posy P 
Ah, who can tell? hit this I see — 

She’s framed and glazed to smile on me. 

She never speaks, she ivill not sing, 

She always does the wiser thing. 

Equally apt were the rhymes which he made for his own and 
other people’s visitors’ books: 

Kind hostess mine, who raised the latch 
And welcomed me beneath your thatch, 

Who makes me here forget the pain, 

And all the pleasures of Cockaigne, 

Now, pen in hand, and pierced with woe, 

I u/rite one word before I go — 

A word that dies upon my lips 
While thus you kiss your finger-tips. 

When Black-eyed Sue was rowed to land 
That word she cried, and waved her hand — 

Her lily hand! 

It seems absurd, 

But I can’t write that dreadful word. 
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ON THE FIRST PAGE OF THE ROWFANT VISITOR’S BOOK 

Dear “ What's-your-name ”, who lift the latch, 

And make your stay beneath my thatch, 

To no brief hour confine it, 

But rest you here, and share our crust, 

And when you go—if go you must — 

Dear, what’s your name? Pray sign it. 

Delightful too, are the lines in London Lyrics entitled “A 
Terrible Infant” which might very well stand beneath a drawing 
by Locker’s friend Randolph Caldecott: 

I recollect a nurse call’d Ann, 

Who carried me about the grass, 

And one fine day a fine young man 
Came up, and kiss'd the pretty lass: 

She did not make the least objection! 

Thinks I, “Aha! 

When I can talk I’ll tell Mamma.” 

—And that’s my earliest recollection. 

Such vers d' occasion are amongst the most maddeningly diffi¬ 
cult of tasks, as anyone who has had to attempt them well 
knows. No one could bring them off more neatly and delight¬ 
fully than did Mr. Locker. 

But if, as may well be, Frederick Locker is not destined to 
survive in men s memories as a poet, he will surely be remem¬ 
bered as a great connoisseur—a connoisseur of art, of letters, 
and of fife. 

"Without ever having command of much money until the 
most important part of his collections had been made, he was 
one of the greatest of nineteenth-century collectors. Beginning, 
after his first marriage, with the purchase of fine furniture, glass, 
china, and bric-k-brac for his modest home in Chester Street, he 
moved on, when prices became too high, to the still little culti¬ 
vated field of Old Master drawings and early engravings. Later, 
when tliis market also began to go against him, he turned to 
rare boob, particularly early editions of English poetry and 
drama of the Elizabethan age. It was in this field that he 
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achieved his greatest triumphs, getting together what was con¬ 
sidered at the time the “best private library of its size and sort in 
the world”. His judgment was excellent, his knowledge wide 
and exact, and his energy in pursuit of what he wanted, tireless. 
When anyone asked him whether his collection had not cost 
him a great deal, he would reply, with a rather rueful smile, “a 
great deal of shoe leather”. As a result, his library will be 
remembered with respect as long as there are bibliophiles to 
pursue their engaging pastime. 

What was particularly charming about Mr. Locker was the 
delight which, unlike many collectors, he took in giving 
presents—a result of what Mr. Birrell in his Essay “A Connois¬ 
seur” has called “his almost laborious love of kindness”. As I 
could not possibly describe this endearing quality as felicitously 
as Mr. Birrell has done, I will quote a few lines from his Essay: 

“All down-hearted folk, sorrowful, disappointed people, the 
unlucky, the ill-considered, the mdsestimes —those who found 
themselves condemned to discharge uncongenial duties in un¬ 
sympathetic society, turned instinctively to Mr. Locker for a 
consolation, so softly administered that it was hard to say it was 
intended. He had friends everywhere, in all ranks of life, who 
found in him an infinity of solace, and for Iris friends there was 
nothing he would not do. It seemed as if he could not spare 
himself. I remember Iris calling at my chambers one hot day in 
July, when he happened to have with him some presents he was 
in course of delivering. Among them I noticed a bust of Voltaire 
and an unusually lively tortoise, generally half-way out of a 
paper bag. Wherever he went he found occasion for kindness, 
and his whimsical adventures would fill a volume. I sometimes 
thought it would really be worth while to leave off the struggle 
for existence, and gently to subside into one of Lord Rowton’s 
homes in order to have the pleasure of receiving in my new 
quarters a first visit from Mr. Locker. How pleasantly would 
he have mounted the stair, laden with who knows what small 
gifts?—a box of mignonette for the window-sill, an old book 
or two, as likely as not a live kitten, for indeed there was never 
an end to the variety or ingenuity of his offerings! How feli¬ 
citous would have been his greeting! How cordial his compli- 
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ments! How abiding the sense of his unpatronising friendliness! 
But it was not to be. One can seldom choose one’s pleasures.” 

This delightful quality of Mr. Locker’s was of course, one 
facet of his undying interest in his fellow creatures. He was a 
connoisseur of men, as well as of books and engravings. 

He had not been born into a highly social milieu, though he 
numbered among his ancestors several men of distinction, 
notably his grandfather, John Locker, a much respected scholar 
and antiquarian of the middle eighteenth century, described by 
his friend Dr. Johnson, as a man “eminent for curiosity and 
learning”, and his grandfather Admiral William Locker, one of 
the stoutest commanders in an age of great seamen, and a man 
of wide culture and human character, to whom Nelson, who had 
served under him as a young lieutenant, wrote, when at the height 
of his fame, “Our friendship will never end but with my life”. 

Distinguished too, both as administrator and connoisseur was 
Edward Hawke Locker, Frederick’s father, first secretary and 
afterwards Commissioner of Greenwich Hospital, where he was 
responsible for converting the Painted Hall into a picture 
gallery and thus laid the foundation of the present Maritime 
Museum. It was no doubt from him that Iris son inherited Iris 
artistic sensibility. 

Frederick Locker himself in early life showed little sign of 
equalling the distinction of his ancestors. After an unhappy and 
quite undistinguished school career, his father secured for him 
at the age of seventeen a humble place in the Civil Service. 
Here he served with fair credit in one or two departments, but 
he did not like the work and suffered greatly from dyspepsia 
and from bouts of mental depression, due in great part to the 
cruel brand of Calvinism which unfortunately obsessed his 
mother during the most impressionable years of his childhood. 
He did, however, (and this dichotomy of character was to con- 
tinuc until his death), acquire some agreeable notoriety as a 
humorist and dandy and writer of light-hearted topical verse. 
Then in 1849 came an event which revolutionized his life. His 
health having completely broken down, be obtained extended 
leave of absence, part of which he determined to spend in 
Paris. There he met Lady Charlotte Bruce, daughter of the 
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Lord Elgin who brought the Elgin Marbles to England. He fell 
in love with her and in July, 1850, married her. His proposal 
and acceptance were typical of both him and his bride. As they 
were sitting on a bench in Hyde Park, Mr. Locker took his 
companion’s hand, “This is the prettiest hand in all the world,” 
he said. “I happen to know of one that’s quite as pretty,” said 
she, and put her other hand into Iris, and so the matter was con¬ 
cluded. The story shows Lady Charlotte’s wit and charm. But 
these were not her only merits. Years after her husband summed 
up her character in a few words, “She walked gaily among us, 
the unassuming servant of God,” and on her monument in 
Dunfermline Abbey are inscribed the following lines by him: 

MY CONFIDENCES 

Her worth, her wit, her loving smile , 

Were with me but a little while. 

• She came, she went — yet, tho' that voice 

Is hushed that made the heart rejoice. 

And tho ’ the grave is dark and chill. 

Her memory is fragrant still — 

She stands on the Eternal Hill. 

Here pause, kind soul, whoe’er you he. 

And weep for her, and pray for me. 

The twenty-two years of his first marriage were the happiest 
and most fruitful of Mr. Locker’s life. His wife’s wide range of 
acquaintance and family connections and the success of London 
Lyrics in 1857 gave him a wonderful opportunity to extend his 
knowledge of men and life, so that in the fifties and sixties he 
seems to have made acquaintance with almost everyone worth 
knowing in his own country and with many of the leaders of 
thought hi Paris and Rome where he and his wife paid several 
extended visits. Through Lady Charlotte’s sister, Lady Augusta 
Bruce, who was for many years lady-in-waiting to Queen 
Victoria, he was able to meet the Queen and other members of 
the Royal family and their entourage, while Lady Augusta’s 
marriage in 1863 to Arthur Stanley, the famous Dean of 
Westminister, brought him into contact with many leaders of 
scientific and religious thought. But Ms scope was even wider 
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than tliis. He was as much at home with the eccentrics of the 
bookstall and the auction room, as with Thackeray, Dickens, 
J. E. Millais and D. G. Rossetti. His interest in the stage brought 
him the acquaintance of Salvini, Jenny Lind and Ada Menken, 
■while a rather surprising interest in sport, enabled him to meet 
Fred Archer, the jockey; Hanlan, the great oarsman and 
founder of modern sculling; Captain Webb, the Channel 
swimmer; Brookes whose record high jump of 6 ft. 2 in. held 
the field for many years; J. E. Barre the tennis champion; John 
Roberts the billiard player, and Tom Sayers the bruiser, to sec 
whose terrible fight with Hcenan he was willing to leave 
London at four o’clock on an April morning and stand for 
several hours in a damp meadow amidst a jostling crowd of 
yokels, costermongers, sharks and bullies. 

Mr. Locker’s marriage with Lady Charlotte was ideally 
happy, she fell in with his bohemian tastes, made allowance for 
his dyspepsia and encouraged him to make the best use of his 
talents, supporting him with a sincere and humane piety, which 
his tendency to religious depression sorely needed. My mother 
was die one child of the marriage and from the beginning she 
was die dose companion of her parents. She travelled with 
them in France and Italy, Germany and Spain, getting to know 
Paris and Rome almost as well as London, and acquiring a 
knowledge of the French language and literature which was 
rare even in the cosmopolitan society -of that time. She shared 
her father’s enthusiasms in art and poetry, won with her piquant 
and ingenuous charm the affection of his friends, was petted by 
Queen Victoria and played with the young princesses. Then in 
April, 1873, a terrible blow fell upon the perilously devoted 
little family. Lady Charlotte died. Just over two years after¬ 
wards, in July, 1874, Mr. Locker married again and twelve 
months later my mother became engaged to my father, then 
only just of age and still an undergraduate at Cambridge. In 
February, 1878 they married. 

Mr. Locker’s second marriage astounded his friends by the 
apparent incompatibility of the parties. His wife was Jane, 
daughter of Sir Curtis Lampson, who had been bom at New- 
haven, Vermont, U.S.A. in 1806, came to England in 1830, and 
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established himself as a merchant in the City of London. In due 
course, he became a naturalized British Subject and in 1866 was 
made a baronet in recognition of the active part which he had 
taken in promoting the first Atlantic Cable. His daughter, 
Janie (as she was always called), was many years younger than 
Mr. Locker and a person of extraordinary simplicity of 
character. Tall, handsome, trim and erect of figure, she had 
little sense of humour and even less interest in or understanding 
of the Arts, her chief characteristics being a strict sense of duty 
and a rigid evangelical piety. She was a whole-hearted tee¬ 
totaller, would never enter a theatre, and in those days, when 
there was still a postal delivery on Sundays, would never open 
her Sunday post until Monday morning. Nor were her children 
ever allowed to play any game on the Sabbath but “Missionary 
Lotto”. She had, however, a great zest for life and an immense 
kindliness which mitigated the rigidity of her principles in 
favour of those whom she loved or admired. She had also what 
was to prove of immense value to her husband, unflagging 
cheerfulness. Temperamentally incompatible as the two 
appeared to be, they seemed to arrive immediately at a satis¬ 
factory modus vivendi, and if Mr. Locker must often have found 
himself doing things which he never expected to have to do and 
in situations for which he was wholly unprepared by tempera¬ 
ment or experience, his sense of humour generally came to his 
rescue. Sometimes he would even venture to chaff his Janie 
gently but so pointedly that the children and servants were dis¬ 
solved in laughter—about Missionary Lotto for example. 
Couldn’t an excellent relaxation for the Sabbath be found in 
“Missionary Billiards”? The table might be called “Goshen”, 
the bottom pockets “Dan” and “Beersheba” and the cue “Jehu” 
—for he driveth furiously? Nothing showed the strength of 
their mutual affection more clearly than Janie’s fluttered but 
never resentful response to such sallies. When Sir Curtis Lamp- 
son died in 1885, the beautiful old Elizabethan house at Rowfant 
in Sussex, winch he had bought and settled upon his daughter, 
became their home, and before long, Janie, in order to give her 
growing family the benefit' of sea air and a more bracing 
cJinr-'.te than that of the Sussex Weald, built a red brick house 
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which she called “Newhaven Court”, on the high ground about 
a mile from the sea at Cromer in Norfolk. The house was 
without architectural charm, and the site bleak, sandy, and 
apparently capable of producing little but an unending host of 
earwigs. Mr. Locker expressed his views about Newhaven 
Court with his usual urbanity in some lines which he inscribed 
on a photograph of the house that greeted the visitor in the 
entrance hall: 

This is the house by Cromer town^ 

Its bricks arc red, though they look so brown. 

It faces the sea on a wind-swept hill — 

In winter it’s empty, in summer it’s chill: 

Indeed it is one of Earth’s windiest spots 
As we know from the smashing of chimney-pots. 

In August I ask for an extra quilt — 

This is the house that Jane built. 

Rowfant, on the other hand, made an ideal setting for his 
collections, and the beauty of the house, garden and countryside 
almost succeeded in weaning him from what he called his 
“catlike love of London”. The “Rowfant Library”—as it came 
to be called—was soon housed under the main staircase, in a 
small iron bound room like the safe deposit of a bank. 1 There 
he delighted to show its treasures to kindred spirits. It was 
characteristic of him that he did not take even this lifelong 
passion quite seriously, and Augustine Birrell has drawn a 
delightful picture of him, with a nicely graduated foot rule in 
his delicate hand, measuring with grave precision the height to 
a hair of his copy of Robinson Crusoe (1719), for tire purpose of 
ascertaining whether it was taller or shorter than one vaunted 
for sale in a recent bookseller’s catalogue. His face, on such 
occasions, was a study, exhibiting alike a fixed determination 
to discover the exact truth, and a humorous realization of the 
essential triviality of the whole business. 

i 

1 For sixty-three years there has existed in Cleveland, Ohio a “Rowfant” 
Club of Bibliophiles. In May 1955 the members made a pilgrimage to England, 
visited the old house and were received by Mrs, Locker’s great granddaughter, 
Mrs. Jane Madden. 
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This ever present sense of the relative unimportance of his 
own habits and prejudices and of the charming incongruity of 
the new life to which he found himself committed, carried him 
through many trials. He was soon the father of four extremely 
lively and noisy children (two a little older than my brother and 
myself, two—-a twin boy and girl—a little younger), who 
seemed to have inherited all their mother’s energy and none of 
their father’s sensibility. 1 When a friend, cither directly or by a 
sympathic gesture, commiserated with him on some more than 
usually trying outburst of their energy, he would reply, with a 
gentle smile, “What a terrible thing it would be if I had four 
young children who made no noise”. But his attitude to his 
young and vital family was not merely passive. I sec him in 
memory, his neat, slight, grey-bearded figure clad in frock coat 
and pale kid gloves, with eyeglass firmly fixed in his left eye, 
bowling lobs to his eldest son on the lawn, or, with a mildly 
equivocal smile, listening to the torrential chatter of Mrs. Lucas, 
the old Cockney nurse, who stayed on as pensioner long after 
the children had grown up, and always carried on a raging feud 
with the rest of the household—often with good reason, for 
Mrs. Locker’s extreme simplicity of character sometimes made 
her an easy prey for the designing. One such was the coachman, 
who, notwithstanding his mistress’s detestation of everything 
to do with the racecourse, actually kept in her stables, and fed 
on her hay and corn, a horse which he consistently ran at 
neighbouring race meetings. In his case, Mrs. Lucas’s comment 
on the delinquent that he was “all fice and no ’ed” was wide of 
the mark, for although the physical description was apt enough, 
she had not perceived the very astute “ ’ed” behind the “fice”. 

What I chiefly remember about Mr, Locker, besides the 
extraordinary elegance and neatness of his figure, speech and 
whole bearing, is his unvarying and always sympathetic 

1 Of these four, the two sons, Godfrey and. OEver grew up to be distin¬ 
guished members of Parliament (Godfrey a very successful Parliamentary 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs) and the two daughters, Dorothy Delmar Morgan 
and Maud Fisher Rowe became admirable wives and mothers, combining 
their own mother’s piety with their father’s sense of humour. Oliver con¬ 
tributed some delightful reminiscences of his father to die Comhill for January 
and February, 1921. 
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courtesy. When, my brother and I went to stay at Rowfant he 
always seemed to take a genuine and almost deferential interest 
in us and our doings—even in our boyish opinions and pre¬ 
ferences. It seemed impossible that such polite serenity could 
ever be disturbed or that it should mask anything but perfect 
contentment of mind. Yet one cannot read that singular piece 
of self revelation “My Confidences” without feeling that, beneath 
all its apparent lightheartedness and its delicately genial cyni¬ 
cism, there is a strong feeling of disappointment and unrest. 
One cause of this was undoubtedly the authors doubt about his 
own poetical achievement. “I once admired my little volume, 
and was inclined to be garrulous about it,” he writes. “I am 
beginning to dislike the sight of a good deal of it.” These words 
are bitter in one’s mouth, in spite of the author’s attempt to 
laugh off the bitterness with the humorous admission in a 
footnote, that an imaginative writer can never be completely 
satisfied except by copious and continuous draughts of un¬ 
mitigated praise, always provided it is accompanied by a large 
and increasing sale of his works—“although it is possible,” he 
adds, “that even this might pall”. Then there is a disquieting 
Essay called “Silvio’s complaint”, the burden of which is that, 
although the author appears to have everything the heart of 
man can desire, he is still not content. “I am,” he says, “pros¬ 
perously married, have a rich, young, and affectionate help¬ 
mate, of excellent principles and sincerely religious, who is 
neither a Vegetarian nor a Plymouth Sister, but I am not 
satisfied. I want less than I have got, I want to be left alone. I 
want a companion who will talk and be lively when it pleases 
me and be satisfied to be silent and subdued if I desire it. She 
should lend a greedy ear when I dilate—as I fain would 
occasionally dilate—on my fancies, my caprices, my foibles. 
She should not seldom express astonishment at the amount of 
knowledge I have accumulated, at the consideration in which I 
am held; and if she praises me with an air as if she cannot pos¬ 
sibly help praising me, she may do so to my face. But this 
precious soul, whoever, wherever she may be, must not only 
be devoted to me—she must be really a vassal to my poetry. It 
must move her to tender thoughts and occasionally to even 
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emotional transport. It is also important that, if ever she should 
desire to improve the occasion, she should do so by example. 
She must never do it by precept; and her religious opinions 
should be in complete harmony with my own. We ought to 
find mutual comfort and support in theological conversation 
and discussion.. . she must not be a prude, and she must always 
know the day of the month... .” 

In spite of the light tone and die writer’s insistence in the last 
paragraph of the essay that what he has written is pure fun and 
that those who know him will know that the person most 
quizzed is himself, one cannot avoid the feeling that the essay 
implies a deep-seated unrest, of which he himself was perhaps 
rather ashamed, but which was so strong that he felt compelled 
to give expression to it. This impression is confirmed by the 
last chapter of the book, “Waiting for the End”: 

“I love the past, am wistful as to the future; and as for the 
present, if I had robust health and high spirits, it might be more 
enjoyable, but perhaps only a little more so. 

“As it is, I have a craving for that repose which never comes, 
that peace which does not seem compatible with our condition 
here on earth. We groan, waiting for the redemption of our 
body. The desire for rest grows upon me. It never comes; and 
those I love most seem most lovingly to conspire against me. 

“I am so far resigned to my lot that I feel small pain at the 
thought of having to part from what has been called the 
pleasant habit of existence, the sweet fable of life. I would not 
care to live my wasted life over again, and so prolong my span. 
Strange to say, I have but little wish to be younger. I submit 
with a chill at my heart. I humbly submit because it is the 
Divine Will and my appointed destiny. I dread the increase of 
infirmities that will make me a burden to those around me, 
those dear to me. No! let me slip away as quietly and comfor¬ 
tably as I can. Let the end come, if peace come with it.” 

Dear Mr. Locker! If we had realized what was going on 
beneath that courteous, diffident, gently smiling exterior, 
perhaps we should have tried to mitigate a little our antics and 
exuberances in the gardens and corridors of Rowfant and 
Newhaven Court. 

r» 
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AUGUSTINE BIRRELL 


T WO years after my father’s death (in May, 1888), an event 
which I consider one of the most fortunate in my life 
occurred, my mother’s marriage to Augustine Birrell. It was 
a marriage which surprised her family and friends, for her 
second husband’s background and upbringing could hardly 
have been more unlike her own. He was the son of the Reverend 
Charles Mitchell Birrell, a Baptist Minister in Liverpool and had 
been brought up in a strictly Non-Conformist atmosphere. 
After five years at Amersham Hall, near Reading, Ebenczer 
West’s well-known Non-Conformist school, he had at the age 
of sixteen been articled to Alfred Bilson, a Liverpool solicitor, 
with a wide Non-Conformist connection. Four years later lie 
went, on the advice of his principal, who had formed a high 
opinion of his abilities, to Cambridge, took the Law and 
History Tripos and then proceeded to be called to the Bar at 
Lincoln’s Inn. At the time when he met my mother he was 
nearly thirty-eight years old, had a moderate practice, bringing 
in perhaps £1,000 a year, and was beginning to make himself a 
name both in literature and politics. In 1884 he had, almost as a 
joke and without any thought of aspiring to a literary career, 
printed, at his own expense, 250 copies of a little volume of 
essays entitled Obiter Dicta, sending twelve copies to the 
principal periodicals of the day for review. Although he was 
completely unknown to the literary world and had taken no 
steps to push his little volume, it was well reviewed by several 
of the leading papers, caught the public taste and had very soon 
sold three or four thousand copies. Small though the book was 
(about 35,000 words in all, including one essay by another hand) 
it gave the unmistakeable impression of a personality. The 
author’s opinions were eminently sane, and, for a new writer. 
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remarkably assured; it was clear that he had read widely, 
enjoying and understanding what he read; his breadth of view 
was remarkable (for example he appeared to be a Non-Con¬ 
formist whose favourite author was J. H. Newman); the infor¬ 
mality of his style was combined with a classic rhythm which 
showed that he had studied great models; his sense of humour 
was robust and fearless and he enjoyed trailing his coat. 

The book had been issued anonymously but its authorship did 
not long remain a secret, and in a few weeks the name of 
Augustine Birrell was being freely canvassed at countless tea and 
dinner tables in Chelsea, Kensington, Hampstead, and Mayfair. 
Amongst the purchasers of the third edition was my father, 
whose copy, freely annotated by him, lies before me as I write. 
This success of his old pupil, of course, reached the ears of 
Alfred Bilson who was deeply involved in Liverpool politics on 
the Liberal side. The name of Birrell was well-known and 
much respected in the city where Charles Mitchell Birrell had 
preached and laboured loyally for over thirty years, and it 
occurred, not unreasonably, to Mr. Bilson, that the young 
Birrell, who was a good Liberal, might make an acceptable 
candidate for the Walton Division. Consequently, in the highly 
inflammable election of 1885, Augustine Birrell found himself, 
to his great surprise, figuring as the Liberal representative, and 
was beaten after a stubborn fight. In the following year he stood 
for Widnes and was again beaten. But he had proved an 
excellent candidate, both in set speeches and the give and take 
of question and repartee. The party officials made a note of him 
and by the time the election was over, he had committed him¬ 
self to a political as well as to a literary and a legal career. 

This was an unconventional, not to say rather a reckless 
proceeding, for it was generally considered very unwise for a 
young barrister to go into Parliament until he had established 
himself as a Leader and could be regarded as in the running for 
a Law Officership. Birrell had as yet no prospect whatever of 
taking silk and no dream of becoming a Law Officer of the 
Crown. As for literature, that was always regarded as a refuge 
for those who had given up any hope of success in the profession. 

But Birrell was not ambitious> and he was an intense indivi- 
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dualist—he enjoyed the law, but he also enjoyed politics and 
literature and saw no reason why he should not gratify his 
tastes. Moreover, there was a strain of recklessness and pleasant 
cynicism in his character due probably to two almost mortal 
blows which be had suffered in earlier years. When only 
thirteen, he had seen his mother, to whom, as the very sensitive 
eighth child of a rather reserved and unbending father, he had 
been bound by ties of intense affection, die after a long and 
agonizing illness. Four years later, he had fallen deeply in love 
with the sister of a school-friend. After a ten years’ engagement, 
during which, as he himself said, she was seldom out of his 
thoughts, they were married. Thirteen months later she died in 
childbirth and her baby with her. 

These tragedies undoubtedly left deep inward scars which 
must have substantially affected his character and after career. 

By the time he met my mother he had been a widower for 
nine years and the wounds were outwardly healed. He was on 
the threshold of middle age, a genial figure, whose burliness was 
accentuated by the closely trimmed John Bull side whiskers, 
which he never wholly discarded, while the squareness of his 
head and face diverted attention from the sensibility and refine¬ 
ment of his features. He had, since Iris wife’s death, been living 
quietly near the Addison Road with his youngest sister, Olive, 
a remarkable woman whom I remember hovering, devotedly 
but rather sadly, about the confines of our family life. She had 
considerable intelligence and imagination, but, as he himself 
wrote, scope for her great abilities was denied her. Her face was 
striking, olive-skinned and aquiline, with smooth, dark hair and 
large brown, eyes, but her figure was emaciated and ill-formed 
and her health and vitality feeble. She wrote three or four 
creditable novels, which found no market, and finally made a 
career for herself as an official visitor to the women prisoners in 
Holloway Gaol—not perhaps a very consoling occupation for a 
woman who, though courageous, shrewd, humorous, and 
sympathic, had, as her brother said, “an infinite capacity for 
unhappiness’’. 

The separation from her brother after nine years of intimate 
life together, must have been a cruel blow to her, but it was 
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undoubtedly a great benefit to him. For, launching out as he 
was into new fields of action, he urgently needed the com¬ 
panionship of the right kind of woman to extend his horizons, 
develop his latent social genius and study his material interests. 
He was always impatient of the practical obligations of daily 
life, the kind of man who never asked the price of anything, 
never knew liis balance at the bank and detested petty econom¬ 
ies. He was moreover physically unhandy. I do not think he ever 
attempted to shave himself after very early manhood, and the 
idea of looking after his own clothes—or anything but his books 
—would have been anathema to him. Indeed, if he had not been 
so successful in dealing with people, one might have considered 
him as essentially a man of the library. He collected books 
assiduously from his school days onwards, and by the time he 
was fifty had accumulated somewhere near 10,000 volumes. I 
well remember, just about the time when I was going to Cam¬ 
bridge, how long and laboriously my mother had to search for 
a house in a part of London accessible to the Law Courts and the 
House of Commons, with a room large enough to hold his 
library and a rent which the family could afford. Ultimately, 
she found what was needed at 70, Elm Park Road, Chelsea. In 
die half basement, behind the kitchen, looking out on the 
garden at the back, was a billiard room with an annexe. Both 
were stripped to the bare walls and lined with book cases up to 
the ceiling. Before long the shelves were full, many of them 
with double rows of books. 

On those shelves I used to think were arranged all the books 
in our tongue (and not a few in odier tongues) which are really 
worth reading, some in dieir first editions, nearly all in the 
particular editions which were pleasantest and most informing 
for the reader; and the extraordinary thing was that, unpractical 
and forgetful as my stepfather was in other matters, he seemed 
able to put his hand 011 any volume at a moment’s notice and to 
know the inside of it as well as its outside. That he could have 
continued adding to his library and keeping up with its contents 
all through an exacting legal and political career and without 
ever losing touch with his family or friends, or becoming 
farouche or noticeably eccentric, shows the remarkable capacity 
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of his mind. At the end of his life he was able to say that the only 
good investment he had ever made was his only extravagance— 
books—and that if he had been more extravagant, he would 
have had more money to leave behind him. 

My brother and I, of course, benefited greatly by his love of 
books. He never attempted to force or dragoon our tastes in 
literature, seeming to know instinctively the best type of book 
which would naturally appeal to us, so that instead of trying 
deliberately to improve our minds, he let us loose on such 
classics as Lavengro, The Romany Rye, and The Bible in Spain, 
Haji Baba of Ispahan, Eothen, Tom Cringle’s Log, the talcs of 
Alexander Dumas (in translation), R. L. S., Thomas Love Pea¬ 
cock, and the verses of C. S. Calverley which, in the i89o’s and 
early X9oo’s he seldom wrote an essay or made a speech with¬ 
out quoting. Two family classics were F. C. Burnand’s Happy 
Thoughts and the Grossniith’s The Diary of a Nobody; which he 
discovered many years before it became popular. He always 
kept a copy of this next to the Dictionary of National Biography 
in his London library, and he introduced the book to Lord 
Rosebery, who was so delighted with it that he arranged to 
have a copy in each of his numerous houses. 

Some of the characteristics of the intellectual introvert he 
undoubtedly had. For example, he was completely tone deaf, so 
that he only knew “God Save the King” because the company 
stood up when it was played, and entirely unable to speak any 
foreign language or understand it when spoken, though he 
could read both French and Latin to some extent. Moreover, he 
seemed to use his eyes very little and to realize very inadequately 
what people looked like. Consequently, he would often fail to 
recognize even people whom he knew intimately if he met 
diem unexpectedly. I remember that my brother one day, 
seeing our stepfather coming towards him in the street, made a 
bet with two friends with whom he was walking, that he would 
speak to him without being recognized. The friends, of course, 
took the bet, whereupon my brother walked briskly up to the 
subject of it, exclaiming heartily, “Hullo, Birrell, how are you?” 
“How are you? How are you?” replied Mr. Birrell, with equal 
heartiness and went on his way without any idea whom he had 
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been, addressing. It was hardly surprising that he seemed to have 
no idea how other people dressed or what kind of effect his own 
appearance might make. Once when going down to stay with 
a country squire whom he had never seen before, to discuss the 
hiring of one of his farm houses for the holidays, he found, 
when preparing to dress for a dinner party on the first evening 
of his visit, that Iris inadequately dried sponge had ruined the 
front of his only dress shirt. Not at all perturbed, he put on a 
rather old and yellow flannel cricket shirt with his white waist¬ 
coat and tail coat and strolled down to the drawing-room, quite 
forgetting, on the way, that there was anything unconventional 
in his appearance, which he consequently never attempted to 
explain. The squire who had a great sense of humour was highly 
delighted and became one of our closest friends. 

Another amusing instance of his forgetfulness occurred when 
he was staying with an eminent political supporter for a public 
meeting. There was a clock in his bedroom with a tick so 
powerful that it kept him awake. Not knowing how to stop it, 
he wrapped it in one of his shirts and stowed it away in a 
drawer, never thinking about it again until he got home and 
the muffled dock was discovered in his suitcase. The letter of 
explanation was not easy, but here again die inddent cemented 
a friendship. 

My mother did her best to curb his sartorial and other 
eccentricities, but not always with success. At one time he 
insisted on wearing in his tic an enormous imitation pearl, 
purchased for half a crown, which, if it had been real, would 
have been worth hundreds of pounds. He did this without any 
idea of creating an impression of wealth, but out of pure caprice 
and was quite as delighted as my mother, though for different 
reasons, when a gang of thieves, who surrounded and jostled 
him on the gangway of a cross-channel steamer, stole the phi 
without his realizing the loss. 

These little oddities, of course, helped to endear him to his 
stepsons and I remember that when we first came to know him 
(at eight and nine years old) we used to address him fraternally 
as “Austin”. After his marriage with our mother the more 
convention-*! “Pater” Wf" substituted. 
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I don’t think he was one of those grown-ups who take great 
pains to get on terms with children, and the idea of discipline 
was foreign to his nature—that was left entirely to my mother. 
But he was the least self-conscious of men and was always him¬ 
self in whatever company he might be placed. Consequently, 
there was never any uneasiness in our relations with one another. 
He enjoyed our energy and high spirits and sometimes, parti¬ 
cularly at meals, would encourage us in a way which my 
mother, who was rather a stickler for the proprieties, would 
feel bound to rebuke. To this he would reply gaily that it was 
better to have a bad father as a warning than a good one as an 
example. If we got on his nerves, as we sometimes did (for his 
temperament was rather irritable), he would give vent to his 
feelings in what became known in the family as a “bellow" and 
then all would be over. His irritability was largely due, I think, 
to the chronic indigestion which seems to have afflicted so many 
of the Victorians. He was not at all a good subject for such a 
weakness, for he ate very fast and hated to discipline himself 
just as much as he disliked the idea of disciplining others. When, 
therefore, the “Hag”, as he termed this ever present menace, 
attacked him, he would react with a bellow and huge doses of 
bicarbonate of soda, in winch he had an unshakcablc belief. 
Once he got so tired of perpetually sending for sixpennyworths 
of this specific, that he sallied forth to the chemist himself, 
planked down a sovereign and was observed staggering up the 
King’s Road with an enormous glass jar of the magic powder 
about the size of a postal pillar box. 

Sometimes he would console himself and us with the paradox 
(in which there is a great deal of truth) that the best way to 
ensure a long life is never to feel really well. 

I think that after his first wife’s death he may for a time have 
been a little morbid about Inis health, for I remember his telling 
us of a visit he once made to a Harley Street specialist in the 
belief that he was suffering from an incurable disease. The day 
being fine and warm he walked across Kensington Gardens and 
Hyde Park and, on being shown into the specialist’s consulting 
room, did what he always did on entering a strange house, went 
straight to the book case and studied the titles of the books. 
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The first volume that met his gaze was a medical dictionary. 
The temptation to take it out and look up the fell disease from 
which he imagined himself to be suffering, was irresistible. At 
the end of a list of horrifying symptoms he read, “the patient 
suffering from this disease is unable to perspire”. Automatically 
his hand went to his forehead. Then he took up his hat and 
stick, slipped quietly out on to the landing, stole down the 
staircase and walked back again across the Park, jingling his two 
guineas joyfully in his pocket. However, weakness of health 
never seemed to impair his wonderful vitality. His humour and 
quick, trenchant wit were a constant delight to us, as were his 
agility and vivacity in argument. 

He was, no doubt, a strange choice for my mother whose 
upbringing had been moulded by her father’s exquisite taste and 
her mother’s gentle piety and aristocratic connections. But the 
marriage proved as happy as any marriage can expect to be. 
My mother’s sense of humour enabled her to enjoy her hus¬ 
band’s eccentricities; her fine taste and personal charm were a 
continual stimulus and she became a most capable and careful 
housewife and hostess. Moreover, she devoted herself, as 
Victorian wives so often did, wholeheartedly and without 
reservation or reluctance to ensuring, as far as she possibly 
could, her husband’s welfare and happiness. 

No one who saw them together could ever doubt that he 
fully realized and deeply appreciated her devotion. 



Chapter 6 

BOYHOOD AT SHERINGHAM 

T HE home of the Birrcll—Tennyson family had necessarily 
to be in London. Mr. Birrcll loved London with a John¬ 
sonian passion, partly founded no doubt on his own intense 
admiration for the great lexicographer. But he loved a holiday 
in the country with an almost equal love, which looked back to 
the days when visits to the Lake District, North Wales and the 
Yorkshire Dales provided a joyous contrast to the drab sur¬ 
roundings of Wavertree and Liverpool. Fortunately for us, the 
Bar holidays were long in those days and our stepfather never 
believed hr working during vacations. Fortunately too, he had 
from the very first been most affectionately received by Mr. 
Locker. As a result he and my mother decided in 1889 to build 
a small house at Sheringham, four miles from Cromer where 
Mr. Locker and lhs family now regularly spent the summer. 

Sheringham was at that time nothing but a small flint-built 
fishing village with one street of red brick nineteenth-century 
cottages on the southern side, where our house was built— 
actually in the parish of Bccston Regis. The Sheringham Hotel 
just behind the village was under construction, but development 
had been held up through some difficulty over the water supply, 
which had been discovered by that enterprising ruffian, Jabcz 
Balfour. Perhaps it was the collapse and conviction of the 
promoter winch had caused the delay. Our house (named “The 
Pightle", a Norfolk word meaning a small close or paddock), 
stood on the edge of the low sandy cliff just outside the village, 
and was the first new house to be built in Sheringham except the 
doctor’s house near the railway station. The place was still rather 
difficult of access, as the Great Eastern was not allowed by its 
Act to run beyond Cromer, and the visitor to Sheringham had 
to go all round by Peterborough, changing there into a lamcn- 
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tably slow train which stopped everywhere and was generally 
very late, so that the trip was seldom accomplished under four 
hours. I remember that during one particularly languid journey 
an irritable gentleman, who was sitting opposite to us, kept 
jumping out of Iris seat whenever the train stopped and ex¬ 
claiming, “What! another bloody little station!” until my step¬ 
father quietly deflated him with the question—“Has it ever 
occurred to you, sir, that if the train didn’t stop at this bloody 
little station, it might not stop at your bloody little station?” 

The inhabitants of Sheringham got their living from the sea, 
fishing with nets and lobster pots from small, open, kcellcss 
boats, which had to be hauled up and down the beach for every 
expedition, as there was no safe anchorage. The men all wore 
sou’westers, tan coloured jerkins over blue jerseys and heavy 
thigh boots. Very few of them could swim, yet they nearly 
always made fast the sheet without hauling down the sails when 
they went to get in nets or pots, with the result that every year 
one or two boats were overturned by sudden gusts of wind and 
some, at least, of the crew drowned. 

They were physically a splendid race, often swarthy as 
Spaniards (some thought they were descended from men who 
had been captured or wrecked from the Spanish Armada), 
generally bearded and with golden car-rings in their ears. 

Their standards of life were primitive. The whole village 
reeked with a horrible stench on the days when whelks were 
being boiled in the great cauldron above the fishing quarter, and 
I have often seen the children lowering their little tin mugs on 
strings through die gratings in the street to get a drink in warm 
weather. It was said that when a man had toothache he would 
dig out the offending tooth with his own clasp knife. 

There were very fetv families in the village and so many men 
had the same names that they were all known by nicknames, and, 
if one wished a letter to reach its destination without delay, it 
was well to address it to “Running” Grimes, “Short-Tail” 
West or “Go-father” Pcgg as the case might be. 

Our cook was the wife of “Go-father”—a tempestous fresh- 
coloured blonde of about forty, ait excellent cook and a most 
loyal and devoted friend, whose lavish standards of service' 
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appalled some of the London maids whom we used to bring 
down with us for the holidays. I shall never forget the hampers 
of home-made marmalade, home-baked bread and plum cake, 
and cold boiled bacon which she used to send us every term to 
school. 

“Go-father” was a masterful character who possessed in a 
high degree the primitive virtues and vices of his tribe. He owed 
his nickname to the general belief that he tyrannized over his 
father, a neat, bright-eyed, apple-cheeked, rather feckless little 
old man, said to be too fond of the bottle—an uncommon fault 
among the fisherman, who were mostly good Methodists and 
teetotallers. “Go-father’s” principal vice was avarice, as a result 
of which, and of the rapid development of Sheringham as a sea¬ 
side resort, he died worth many thousands of pounds and own¬ 
ing house property all over North Norfolk. There was no 
length to which he would not go to save money and I remember 
that when he wanted a bicycle (never having ridden one before) 
he got a lift to Wells-next-the-sca, fifteen miles away, bought a 
second-hand machine at a sale for a few shillings, mounted it at 
the top of a hill and, with the help of a friend who gave him a 
hearty shove to start him off, reached home safely with the 
bicycle still intact and no bones broken. He was an extraordi¬ 
narily handsome man, with square trimmed black beard, large 
dark eyes, and darkly rich complexion. After the summer 
visitors began to arrive he always wore a wonderful red wide¬ 
awake hat, which added greatly to his romantic charm. It was 
not long before he owned more boats and bathing huts than 
anyone else and was regarded (probably not without some envy) 
as the commercial magnate of the beach. 

But this development did not take place immediately after wc 
built our house at Sheringham. There was an interregnum 
during which the growing but still comparatively slender 
trickle of visitors gave new life and enterprise to the village 
without yet spoiling its primitive spirit. One example of this 
which I remember vividly, was a concert given by the fishermen 
in the village hall in aid of the Lifeboat fund—a much needed 
and deeply respected institution on that treacherous coast. The 
hall was filled with villagers and visitors. Never shall I forget 
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how nimbly and with what spirit the men, all in their best blue 
jerseys and tight, blue, slightly bell-bottomed trousers, danced 
jigs and hornpipes, particularly little old father Pegg, who 
frisked and capered on the platform with a lightness and energy 
which belied his seventy years. Then there were fishermen who 
played the concertina, and fishermen who sang nautical ditties 
which made some of the London visitors a little uneasy, parti¬ 
cularly one rattling ballad about a quarrel on shipboard, in the 
course of which Bill, the hero of the tale, laid low his oppressor 
with a marlinspike, to the stirring refrain, repeated with great 
emphasis at the end of every verse, “What do you ’ere you son 
of a BITCH on board of the Baltimore?” 

Some of the ladies in the audience were badly shaken by this 
and when the local coal and whelk merchant, a villainous- 
looking man with a red nose and a patch over one eye, walked 
on to the platform, accompanied by a mongrel dog, mothers 
began hastily removing their children. 

Those who stayed had an experience which they never forgot, 
for the whelk merchant proceeded, in a doleful and toneless 
voice, to quaver out a song about a little girl lying at death's 
door in her cot and giving her last instructions to her mother, 
with the touching refrain, in broad Norfolk: 

“Remember this dew don't you dear mother, 

Putt my little shoes away!” 

The development of Sheringham as a seaside resort did not 
really begin until the founding of the golf course in 1892. Up 
till then the village had hardly begun to move out of its ancient 
ways and there had been practically no new building. The little 
copses and dingles came right down to the Holt road on either 
side of the Hotel and there were beautiful and quite unfre¬ 
quented walks, along the cliffs, inland to Upper Sheringham, or 
through the woods behind the Runtons to Felbrigge and 
Gunton. Mr. Birrell was an enthusiastic walker—indeed, 
walking was all his life his favourite pastime—and, as we grew 
older, we ranged farther and farther afield with him, lunching 
on bread and cheese and shandygaff at hedgeside pubs, or, if our 
luck was good, at the farmers’ ordinary which was still, occa- 
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sionaHy to be found on market days in the little market towns. 
On such jaunts there could have been no more exhilarating 
companion. “The Hag” was forgotten; no suspicion of a 
bellow rent the air, and his talk abounded with personal 
reminiscence and odd facts and fancies about the country 
through which we were passing. 

Then my mother and he had a happy thought and bought my 
brother and myself a donkey and catt, which we used to care 
for ourselves and with which we covered considerable distances 
—particularly one season when our steed was a noble Spanish 
ass, called “Chicot” after the Jester in The Three Musketeers. 

In those days almost every cottager had his “old dickey”, and 
little cart—generally Iris only means of transport—and it often 
strikes me sadly to see that the donkey, a most sagacious and 
entertaining animal, has now almost disappeared from the 
countryside. However, I must admit that after a time we 
succumbed to the lure of a mechanical age and our donkey gave 
way to bicycles. 

Then came the opening of the golf course, and the whole 
current of our lives was changed. The 1890’s were very early 
days for English golf, and although the first course to be made 
in this country had been for James I and his Court at the begin¬ 
ning of the seventeenth century, there had been little develop¬ 
ment until the last quarter of the nineteenth. The first amateur 
championship was not held until 1882 and the game was still in 
a delightfully tentative stage, not having yet become cither a 
science, a religion, or an industry. Club subscriptions were only 
two or three pounds a year, or half-a-crown for the day for 
non-members; clubhouses were not full of young men in white 
and brown shoes and leather jerkins drinking “Gin and It”, and 
nobody quarrelled with a hole that could be reached with a 
drive and an iron,, or with a bunker which now and then 
penalized the long hitter. Wooden clubs cost only 4s. 6d., irons 
5s. < 5 d., balls (the hard heavy gutty ball which had to be belted 
hard to make it travel) only a shilling, while for caddies, the 
sharp, humorous, enthusiastic fishermen’s boys were willing to 
act at 9d. a round. The naive shrewdness of their conversation 
alone was worth the money and I remember Mr. Birrcll’s 
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delight when, on passing the famous Welsh Tenor, Ben Davies, 
labouring in a bunker, his ragged fourteen year old remarked, 
“There’s that Mr. Ben Davies—they say as 5 c gets a hundred 
pounds for singing one song, and I dessay if you and me was to 
’ear ’im, we shouldn’t like it 110 better than the ’owling of a 
dorg”. 

My brother and I threw ourselves with enthusiam into the 
new adventure—we spent hours pouring over the Badminton 
Volume on Golf, written by our family friend, Horace G. Hutch¬ 
inson, the Amateur Champion of 1883, and following round the 
course the club’s first professional, Gourlay Dunn, scion of a great 
golfing family, a beautiful exponent of the slashing, dashing, St. 
Andrew’s Swing, handed down from the great days of young 
Tommy Morris and Davie Strath, but now long out-moded in 
favour of methods less aesthetic but more practical. 

Even our stepfather succumbed to the lure, the love of which 
was perhaps latent in his blood, for on his father’s side he came 
of good Fifeshirc stock. However, no one would have thought 
this who saw him on the links, for he was and remained almost 
as bad as a player can be. He had a fine free style of what the 
Badminton calls the “Headsman” variety, taking the Club 
almost vertically up and bringing it down with a crash on the 
earth or the ball. Few players upheaved such gigantic divots of 
turf, or made such hideous gashes on the gutty. Yet I doubt if 
any of us enjoyed tire game more than he did, for he had no 
ambition to excel, would never take a lesson or even listen to 
advice, and the agony of his bad strokes seemed to evaporate in 
the bellow which succeeded them. Certainly no one extracted 
more fun from the game in the clubhouse after the round. 

For myself, golf absorbed an unconscionable amount of my 
time and energy during the next ten or twelve years. Perhaps 
the time was wasted, yet I don’t know—it brought me many 
friends and many days of keen enjoyment. It never destroyed 
my love of the country or did worse than make our family 
walks' more intermittent. Probably for a boy of not more than 
average abilities, it was quite a useful element in his education. 
Certainly golf, with its deliberation and long drawn-out strain, 
i<\ a marvel loti* t/»*.t of morale. 



Chapter 7 
SCHOOL 


I HAVE been so much involved in educational affairs during 
the last few years that I am tempted, at this point, to give a 
sketch of my own education—a typical Victorian education, 
the best perhaps that the world had to offer at that time, for did 
not the great Professor Whitehead say in an address at Harvard 
that the old classical curriculum of British schools and Univer¬ 
sities, culminating in Oxford Greats, was a better training for 
citizenship than anything which the political department at 
Harvard had to offer? 

My own education, though not culminating in “Greats”, 
was necessarily literary and classical. 

At eight years old, after acquiring a smattering of Latin and 
French and the elements of arithmetic from governesses and 
village schoolmasters, and the principle of the off-break from 
“Merlie”, I went to a boarding school—rather an unconven¬ 
tional one, kept by a connection of the Tennysons, Willingham 
Rawnsley, in the New Forest. The family connection and the 
proximity of Lyndhurst to Farringford were, no doubt, largely 
responsible for the choice. There were only about twenty boys, 
the school was in a pleasant Regency house near Lyndhurst, and 
its atmosphere was decidedly literary. A grandson of Words¬ 
worth was one of the assistant Masters and the Headmaster him¬ 
self wrote and published occasional essays and was a great 
devotee of poetry, whose readings of Poe’s Raven and The 
Spinster's Sweet'arts I remember to this day. The Forest lay all 
around us, and we were allowed to roam it in our play-time 
without bounds or restriction, organized games hardly being 
possible with such a small number of boys. Wc collected butter¬ 
flies for which the Forest was famous, and I can still see in my 
mind’s eye the long glades of oak and rhododendron with 
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hundreds of White Admirals darting and flickering over the 
bushes of sweet briar in the June sunshine. Our Headmaster was 
a sportsman as well as a scholar and lover of literature, and rode 
strenuously to hounds. Sometimes we would follow the hunt 
on foot or ramble about the Forest with the charcoal burners 
who lived and worked there, or with a strange character called 
“Brusher” Mills who got his living by catching adders, from the 
fat of which he made ointments and medicines for the village 
people. I don’t think that I learned very much at Rawnslcy’s, 
though I began Greek there at the age of nine, but I undoubtedly 
profited much from the freedom with which we were allowed 
to roam through one of the most interesting and beautiful 
districts in England. Of course that freedom had its disadvan¬ 
tages. Left to their own devices, some of the big boys tyrannized 
over the small ones, and there was one very big strong boy—I 
can see his handsome sulky face and wavy fair hair clearly as I 
write—who carried his bullying to a point which provoked a 
rebellion amongst his victims. The leader of this was a son of 
the principal of “Wren’s”, the great firm of Civil Service 
Crammers. He called the smaller boys together and arranged 
that we should all assemble in the schoolroom one day when our 
tyrant was there alone, and engage him in some dispute. Wren 
would then leap upon his back, gripping him by the throat 
while the rest of us fell upon him, threw him to the ground and 
pummelled and hammered him until he cried for mercy. The 
scheme worked perfectly and from that time our sufferings 
were over. Wren I have never seen since I left the school, nearly 
sixty-five years ago, but if he lives I salute him and thank him 
for a lesson which was not less valuable for being outside the 
curriculum. 

When I was nearly ten, I was taken away from the New 
Forest and sent to a very different type of institution, a school 
of over 100 boys, in the suburbs of a large town, which 
specialized in coaching for scholarships—particularly for Eton. 
The Headmaster, a white-haired, red-faced, fiery little parson, 
had an uncanny instinct for outwitting examiners. He seemed 
to know by intuition the questions which they would set and to 
be able, by cajoling, bullying, beating and other forms ofintimi- 
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dation, to get the most improbable boys up to the necessary 
standard for the necessary time, i.e., the 4 or 5 days of the 
scholarship examination. The examiners did all they could to 
defeat him but never succeeded, and year after year he would 
have 4 or 5 boys in the Eton list of from 12 to 18 vacancies. It 
was, as a business proposition, splendid, but it was hardly 
education. 

Typical of his methods was his preparation of us for the 
General Knowledge paper, in which Iris pupils were expected to 
get not less than 75 per cent marks, without any general know¬ 
ledge whatever. Preparation used to take place on Saturday 
nights at a special class for Eton scholarship boys who, in com¬ 
pensation for their sacrifice of a saturnalian hour when the rest 
of the school was at play, were regaled with slices of plum cake, 
and a very good cake it was. Though I have long forgotten all 
the general knowledge which I then imbibed, I remember the 
excellence of that plum cake and the cold beauty of the winter 
nights when we walked across the school playground to the 
Headmaster’s house under the flashing brilliance of moon and 
stars. 

For the class each hoy had a notebook in which he copied out 
and learned by heart answers to hypothetical questions. “What 
do you know of Tel-el-Kebir?” “Who wrote, ‘His honour 
rooted in dishonour stood?’” and so on. It was astonishing how 
many of the questions which we wrote down in those notebooks 
duly appeared in the Eton examination papers. Much the same 
applied to the passages from the classical authors which we had 
to translate. Somehow or other we were able to produce 
reasonable versions of the requisite number of lines from 
Homer, Vergil or Sophocles and the requisite paragraphs from 
Xenophon and Livy, but I don’t think we gained much more 
understanding of those mighty authors than we had done of the 
questions which figured in our Saturday evening notebooks. I 
suppose, however, that we did, most of us, get some faint 
glimmering of the reality. At any rate, we learned, under com¬ 
pulsion, how to apply our minds to a task, and for those of us 
who passed the examination the effort was worth while and 
opened the way to a more real education later on. 
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Before I leave my Private school I must record a singular 
adventure. One Sunday afternoon my brother and I were told 
that some one was waiting to see us in the Headmaster’s house. 
When we reached the Hall we were surprised to see our little 
tyrant standing on the front doormat with his back to us and 
looking, with evident embarrassment, up into the large, rugged 
face of an enormous man, who was leaning over him, huge- 
limbcd and broad-shouldered, and discoursing with immense 
energy about haunted houses. It was “J. K. S.”—the famous Jim 
Stephen, author of Lapsus Calami and Quo Musa Tendis —now 
traditional hero of the scholars of Eton. Though he seemed 
much changed, we remembered him as a friend of our father’s 
who had sometimes visited us in our London nursery. Recalling 
his extraordinary gift of making paper animals which would 
actually pick up and devour crumbs of bread and cake off the 
nursery tea-table, we. set off happily enough for a walk about 
the quiet fields, by which the school was surrounded. For a time 
all went well. Then suddenly the huge man stopped, drew a 
sword blade out of his hollow walking stick, advanced the point 
to my brother’s chest and said with a wild laugh, “The police 
are after me for this—I killed a man in Hungary with it last 
week’’. My brother, who had plenty of courage, merely laughed 
and put the blade aside with his hand and we walked back to the 
school thinking very little of what had happened. 

Within a few months Jim Stephen died in a lunatic asylum. 

Eton College, the original foundation of Henry VI, where the 
pious memory of J. K. S. is still drunk annually after the football 
match between the Collegers and the rest of the School on St. 
Andrew’s Day, was in those days fairly primitive. Indeed, I 
doubt if the conditions which prevailed there would be 
tolerated to-day in any Grammar school. Of the 70 scholars, the 
14 most junior lived (as they still do) in cubicles or “stalls” 
erected in part of the original Long Chamber, the great open 
room with its high ceiling and panelling of blackened oak, in 
which in earlier times the whole 70 boys lived and slept, being, 
so tradition says, locked in with the rats all night, In the middle 
of the nineteenth century another building, in the same style, 
had been added at right angles, and separate rooms for each of 
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the senior boys provided. Midday dinner and supper were 
served in the mediaeval hall, with its huge Tudor fireplace, open 
timber roof and dais, in the cloister a hundred yards away, and 
a pint of ale was still drawn and put on the table for each boy, 
regardless of the numbers who actually consumed it. Those who 
did sometimes achieved an agreeable degree of exhilaration. 
The food was plentiful though not appetizing, our two most 
notorious puddings, a steamed apple pudding and a roly poly, 
being known as Uncle’s Hat and Aunt’s Leg, and the cabbage was 
sometimes so full of caterpillars that an impressive collection 
would be solemnly carried up on a plate to the table on the dais, 
where the “Master in College” sat, having his lunch and, no 
doubt, his own caterpillars. There was, of course, no electric 
light and there were no fixed baths. Every boy had his flat tin 
bath which hung on a hook outside his room, and a delightful 
result could be obtained by running down the passage and 
banging the baths as one went. There was one hot water tap to 
each passage, which enabled us to have hot baths after football, 
but on getting up for early school (seven o’clock in summer and 
seven-thirty in winter), everyone had a cold bath. Discipline 
was chiefly maintained by the Sixth form boys who had the 
power to cane, which was not, I think, abused. Nor was the 
system of fagging. Each of the top 15 or 16 boys had a fag 
allowed to him from the juniors, who filled his bath, made his 
toast, cooked his eggs for breakfast and tea, and did other minor 
services. In addition, any of the juniors could be sent at any 
time on messages, or to fetch a parcel from a shop or drinking 
water from a pump in the cloisters. When any of the senior boys 
was heard shouting “boy” or “Cloister P!” there was a general 
stampede towards him from Long Chamber and the last boy in 
the crowd had to undertake the mission. The relation between 
fag and fag-master was a pleasant one and generally profitable 
to both parties. I feel that it and the system of monitorial 
discipline were a valuable part of tbe education we received. 

The relation between the boys and the Master in College was 
peculiar. He lived in a suite of rooms much shut off from us and 
we hardly saw him except at dinner, supper and prayers. Indeed, 
it was not considered at all proper for him to be seen about our 
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part o£ the building at other times. As a result, discipline some¬ 
times broke down if the Master in College was weak. Once I 
remember the whole of the boys, divided into two armies 
armed with cans and jugs, engaged in an elaborate water fight, 
which left the passages and staircases streaming. Had our Master 
been a strong man this would never have happened. As he was 
not, and most of College was involved in the escapade, he 
could do nothing but tell us to mop it up at once. The curri¬ 
culum nominally included mathematics, French, history and 
science as compulsory subjects, in addition to Latin and Greek, 
and there were optional subjects in the higher forms. But in 
practice, although there were amongst my contemporaries two 
of the great economists of our century, Maynard Keynes and 
R. G. Hawtrey, the emphasis was heavily on the classics. The 
teaching of science was a joke and most of the foreign language 
masters, who, poor fellows, were, I think with one exception 
(the redoubtable “Fuggy” Byrne), French or German, were an 
easy prey. Indeed, I only remember one occasion when a 
French master asserted his authority successfully, and that was 
on rather unorthodox lines. The excellent M. Touzeau’s division 
included at that time Sidney P. P. Waterlow (afterwards H. M. 
Minister at Athens), who had come as a scholar to Eton at 
thirteen with a fine black cavalry moustache, a deep bass voice, 
a majestic figure nearly six feet high and a terrifying knowledge 
of the classics. One very hot day S. P. P. W. fell fast asleep in 
French school with his head resting on his hands as though he 
were intently studying his book. Perceiving this, M. Touzeau 
had a brilliant idea. “Ha, ha," he said. “We will put a yellow 
ticket under ’is nose so that he will see it when he wake up and 
then we will leave him sleeping.” With infinite caution M. 
Touzeau wrote the ticket (which would involve a visit to the 
Headmaster and a heavy penalty of copying lines), put it on the 
desk under the victim’s nose and led the whole division out of 
the schoolroom, on tip toe, leaving S. P. P. W. snoring un¬ 
consciously over the o^juara A vypa. 

As for history (although these years saw the inauguration of 
a real History school under that fine teacher C. H. K. Marten), 
we always appeared to be intensely studying it in patches, with- 
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out any sequence or relation, and I seem to remember coming 
back again and again to the reign of good Queen Anne and 
being told of some wit who remarked that “Little Sidney 
Godolphin was never in the way and never out of the way”. Of 
visual education there was none, except through the indirect 
influence of our beautiful Tudor Gothic buildings, the river 
(then still relatively free from trippers and refuse), Windsor 
Castle and the Georgian streets of Windsor and Eton. The boys 
were arranged in a mysterious system of blocks, according to 
the place taken on entrance into the school, the foundation 
scholars always missing the lower school and starting at the 
bottom of the upper school. There were no select classes and the 
clever and stupid worked together and generally moved up 
together, and it was not easy to achieve promotion out of one's 
original block. After reaching “First Hundred” a good deal of 
specialization was possible. An extremely important feature was 
the tutorial system. Every boy was allotted a master who acted 
as his tutor. At that time the tutor had to be a classical master. 
If the boy’s Housemaster was a classical master, he acted as his 
tutor; if not, another master was chosen. As no master could 
have more than, I think, 40 pupils, a proportion of the Collegers 
always had to have outside tutors. Boys did a certain amount of 
work with their tutors—mostly writing compositions in verse 
and prose, and answering “Sunday Questions" under super¬ 
vision. But the most important part of the tutor’s function was 
to act as guide, philosopher and friend, keeping the pupil on the 
rails, stimulating him to work, advising him on his difficulties 
and even protecting him if he thought that another master was 
treating him unfairly. I was fortunate in having a tutor of 
genius, a saint who was not a prig, a first-class scholar without 
pedantry, and an enthusiast who was never a bore and whose 
passion for Greek sculpture and Italian painting struck a spark 
out of all but the completely insensible—Hugh Macnaghten, 
afterwards Vice-Provost. His portrait hangs to-day in a special 
war memorial library which was founded by his pupils in his 
honour after his death. 

The tutorial system and the fact that every boy has a room of 
his own where he can read, work or practise any other hobby 
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in comparative quiet, are, I think, the two most valuable 
elements in the Eton education. 

Eton College had, of course, been essentially a religious 
foundation and religion was still inculcated by compulsory 
daily chapel and two compulsory services on Sunday, which I 
feel sure did most people little good. What religious stimulus 
one got was chiefly from one’s tutor in preparing for confir¬ 
mation. If the tutor was, like mine, a man of religious feeling, 
the effect of this could be very considerable, though, I fear, too 
often evanescent. Of course, those who had any literary in¬ 
stincts no doubt benefited from the enforced familiarity with 
the Bible and Prayer Book, and the services gave us all a little 
(though very little) musical education. 

Another stimulating, but at first rather terrifying, influence 
was provided for those fortunate enough to enjoy it, by the 
always liberal hospitality of the Vice-Provost’s Lodge in the 
cloisters, which attracted entertaining and distinguished visitors 
from all over the world. The Vice-Provost, Francis Warre 
Cornish, had married Blanche Ritchie, one of a distinguished 
family of sisters who had been frequent visitors at Farringford, 
and a close friend of my mother’s. She and her husband made 
an extraordinary contrast; he, small, meagre and retiring, 
choosing every word carefully, and with a quiet distinction of 
mind which animated even Ins silences; she both physically and 
mentally exuberant, with features whose conformation had 
earned her the nickname of “The Banana”. She was tempera¬ 
mental, witty, imaginative and inconsequent, yet often with 
something behind her inconsequence which made it more 
telling than the acutest relevance would have been. Stories about 
her were many and fantastic, but I never heard one so fantastic 
that it might not very well have been true. 

My first introduction to her was typical. I was asked to tea 
one Sunday and, being extremely small and shy, was horrified 
to find her large drawing-room full of distinguished guests. As 
though to increase my embarrassment, she invited me to sit 
with her in the very centre of the room on one of those little 
settees without backs which just have room for two people. 
Then, during a lull in the conversation, she looked gravely 
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down at me and asked, in her curiously emphatic utterance, 
“Do you like music?” I, of course, lost my head and foolishly 
answered “yes”, instead of stifling the conversation with a 
negative, only to be floored by the still more shattering question, 
delivered with a bird-like tilt of the head and a perceptible pause 
between the two words—“how... much?” Of course the whole 
company held their breath to hear what I would answer, but, 
fortunately, before I could collect my distracted senses, she was 
off again on some other tack. Sometimes she would embarrass 
even her own family, well-used as they were to her vagaries. 
Once when I was lunching at the Lodge and one of her 
daughters, who had a weak digestion, refused a dish, her mother 
looked tragically round the table and said with ferocious em¬ 
phasis—“Poor Dorothy—she has a rose-leaf complexion, but 
inwardly the grrrrindings of Carlyle.” Nobody could be more 
entertaining than Mrs. Cornish when she was in the mood and I 
have heard her keep the whole table amused for half-an-hour 
with an account of the plots of all the novels which she had 
meant to write and never written. Another time she would sit 
glumly with her hands in her lap, as I remember her doing one 
Sunday afternoon when the family were assembled at tea round 
the dining-room table. During the whole of the meal Mrs. 
Cornish drooped in a corner of the room, stubbornly refusing 
to take her seat at the table and only coming to life for a moment 
when the chapel bells began to ring at a quarter to five. At the 
first stroke she looked up and said with an expression of the 
deepest melancholy, “I do hate the English Church service, it is 
so very Hanoverian 

A visit to the Vice-Provost’s Lodge was a lucky dip, from 
which one seldom emerged without a pearl. 

There was of course a considerable intellectual life amongst 
the boys themselves in the upper part of the school. Most of the 
Houses had their debating societies; and some Houses used 
to hold joint debates with others. It was through our joint 
debates with A. C. Benson’s house that I formed what was to be 
a life-long friendship with L. H. Myers, author of The Root and 
The Flower and other books which will not, I think, be soon 
forgotten. During my school time, debating and political 
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societies were founded and made successful beginnings, under 
the leadership of W. W. Astor and Walter Guinness (afterwards 
Viscount Astor and Lord Moyne) though I believe these 
withered after a few years. There was a flourishing Musical 
society which gave an annual concert, and on our Speech Day 
(the Fourth of June), Sixth form boys, clad in black knee 
breaches and silk stockings used to act and deliver orations, as 
they still do, before an assembly of parents and other visitors. 
But there was no school play, no Art Society, no craftwork, no 
engineering. A boy’s tutor could do a great deal to widen the 
school’s rather narrow horizon for him. My own, for example, 
gave an annual prize for which every pupil of his could compete, 
at a particular stage in his career. The basis of this was a selection 
of set books in Greek, Latin and English—in my year four books 
of the Odyssey, four books of the Aeneid and The Idylls of the 
King. These we had to get up entirely by ourselves during a term 
and the succeeding holidays, sitting at the end of the period for 
an examination which might cover any aspect of the subject. 

I think I learned more from working for this prize than from 
anything else during my school career. I learned much, too, by 
personal contact with my tutor and with other masters, such as 
A. C. Benson, who took an interest in literature. 

Generally speaking, of course, interest in athletics was para¬ 
mount, as I suppose it is in all normal boys’ schools. Cricket and 
football were compulsory—the river Thames, however, pro¬ 
viding an escape from cricket, as one could become a Wetbob 
and with luck and cunning escape all kinds of athletic drudgery 
in the summer. In the spring term there were fives and rackets 
and even a travesty of a golf course. Lawn tennis was unknown. 
In the winter the school hunted its own pack of beagles— 
largely over the ground which is now covered by the industrial 
town of Slough. 

What part did the collegers take in all this heterogeneous life? 
We were in fact, rather a race apart. We started with boys 
considerably older than ourselves, because, as I have said, every 
colleger went straight into Fifth form. We did not (in those 
days) play in the cricket, football or other House competitions. 
We were mostly children of poorer parents than the rest of the 
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school—the “Oppidans”. We therefore dressed less smartly and 
spent less money. Moreover, we worked harder—never a 
very popular virtue at school—and in Form, in Hall and at Roll 
Call (“Absence”) we wore long heavy gowns of black broad¬ 
cloth—in Chapel on Sundays and Saints’ days, surplices. It 
followed that we were rather looked down on by all but the 
more broad-minded of the Oppidans and known by the 
mysterious and not very dignified name of “Tugs”. The effect 
of this was probably, on the whole, not very good. It made some 
of us feel inferior and some superior. For a few perhaps, these 
two tendencies cancelled each other out and provided a worth¬ 
while equilibrium, but those were, I am afraid, a minority. 
Moreover, the rather strenuous and concentrated intellectual 
life of College had a disturbing effect on some of the cleverest 
boys, whose brains had probably been rather overdriven at 
their preparatory schools, and some of them became strangely 
eccentric. One, I remember, even when nearly head of the 
school, continued, in certain moods, to believe himself a railway 
engine, and would, on half holidays, steam over to Slough to 
see his distinguished relatives hauling the expresses along the 
G.W.R. main line. He would even stop, whistle and blow off 
steam when small boys held up their arms as signals. This same 
boy had anodier eccentricity from which I am sure die modern 
psychologist could make the most far-rcaching deductions—a 
more than Swinburnian passion for fat babies, whom he called 
“pinglings” or “pudlings”! The sight of a pingling or pudling 
in its pram would move him to unrestrained delight, and he 
would cut out press photographs of especially fine specimens 
for use in a curious ritual of his own devising. Propping the 
photograph up on the top of a tall cupboard, he would stand 
close up against the cupboard and then retire slowly backward 
with upturned gaze, so that the photograph became gradually 
exposed to his view. When its full beauty was revealed, he 
would throw himself flat on the ground in an ecstasy of worship. 

Another eccentric, whom I will call Udolpho, used to give us 
considerable entertainment in Long Chamber. He had a passion 
for enacting scenes of horror such as those once made popular 
by Mrs. Radcliffe and "Monk” Lewis. The architecture of 
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Long Chamber was particularly well suited for his purpose, as 
the tall windows were above the tops of the cubicles, and had 
very broad window-sills on which one could stand or sit. Often, 
as we were all going to bed, Udolpho would climb on to his 
window-sill clad in a long grey dressing gown, the bottom 
comers of which he would hold out at arm’s length and flap up 
and down like wings, while he chanted in horrible ecstasy some 
such lines as the following: 

“ Suddenly the casement burst asunder and in floated that 
GREY HORROR. 

Thrice that GREY HORROR shrieked aloud, 
thrice it flapped its bony wings and cried, 
and LOI IT WAS GONEI" 

With the last word he would leap from the window-sill on to 
his bed in the midst of a shower of slippers and wet sponges 
from the neighbouring cubicles. 

At one time, he developed a mysterious feud with the august 
S. P. P. Waterlow. This he prosecuted not by any attempt at 
violence, but by mysterious threats and anonymous notes tossed 
over the side of his “stall”, generally ending with some such 
phrase as, “What have I to do with thee, oh thou black and 
loathly one?” 

This conspiratorial complex grew on him and nearly had 
serious consequences. He chose out another boy, who for some 
psychological reason, no doubt connected with adolescence, 
was going through a period of mental unsetdement (he after¬ 
wards became a distinguished and courageous soldier), and 
persuaded him that nihilists were seeking his life. He would 
deposit mysterious messages in the victim’s “stall” warning him 
of horrible possibilities—for example: 

“ There up above where the walls are white, 

Though they look harmless ’tis dynamite — 

Don t go to bed, you must sit up all nighty 

Which the unfortunate victim proceeded to do. 

One Sunday he took his hapless butt out for a long country 
walk. Then, when they were two miles from Eton, he dropped; 
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behind, on some pretext, made a hasty disguise of his appearance, 
ran along the roadside behind the hedge and suddenly springing 
out on the victim with horrible shrieks and imprecations, drove 
him full pelt along the road most of the way back to Eton, in 
the belief that the nihilists had got him at last. So serious did the 
persecution become that the unhappy subject of it eventually 
ran away from the school, Whereupon Udolpho, appalled at 
the result of his machinations, did the same thing. It happened 
that both boys had as tutor the sardonic and imperturbable 
Hubert Brinton. Next morning Brinton opened “pupil-room” 
with the announcement, made in his characteristically slow 
nasal drawl, that if any more of his pupils wanted to run away, 
he would be happy to provide a brake. 

In the intervals between such escapades as these, poor Udolpho 
would be visited by remorse and would endeavour to commit 
suicide. One very cold night in mid-winter, I remember that 
he hauled his round bath on to his window-sill, filled it with 
ice-cold water, opened the window and proceeded to sit in the 
bath stark naked, hoping to develop pneumonia. He was saved 
from this by the other inhabitants of "Chamber”, who drove 
him down from his perilous eminence with volleys of boots, 
hair brushes and other solid objects. On another occasion, when, 
as he thought, unfairly treated in school, he tried to open a vein 
in his wrist with his pen-nib—fortunately, with no more 
serious result than a considerable effusion of ink and blood on 
to his never very clean shirt-cuff, for personal cleanliness was 
not one of his virtues. 

Udolpho’s eccentricity afterwards took a religious turn. Even 
in Long Chamber he used often to conduct grave religious 
processions up and down the passage between the cubicles, 
robed in curious vestments (made up with his surplice, football 
scarves, silk handkerchiefs and any other colourful objects that 
might be available), holding a tall “candle” of twisted paper in 
each hand and chanting an inarticulate and entirely original 
liturgy. 

Ultimately, after winning some distinction as a Theologian, 
he heroically sacrificed his life through devoted service to the 
poor of East London. 
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One other rather singular event of my Eton days I must 
chronicle, though the singularity in this case did not originate 
inside the walls of college. One morning a very quiet, good- 
looking boy of my own year (then, I suppose, about sixteen 
years old), received rather an odd letter signed in an unfamiliar 
name and beginning: 

“Dear Sir, 

Being, as I am, an assistant master at St. Elizabeths College, 
Guernsey, and wishing to find out as much as I can about die 
the rules of football at Eton College, I have been recommended 
by Mr. Blank (naming a boy who had recendy left Eton and 
gone abroad), to apply to you, sir,” etc. 

The tone of the letter made us suspicious, and our suspicions 
were confirmed when we found that the letter, though posted 
in Guernsey, was written on notepaper supplied by an Eton 
stationer. Moreover Blank, to whom we wrote, denied all 
knowledge of the affair. Inferring that some kind of hoax must 
be intended, we all began writing letters in similar terms with 
the same signature, and using the Guernsey address. 

“Sir, 

Being, as I am, an assistant master at St. Elizabeths College, 
Guernsey. . . .” 

to people of our acquaintance who we thought likely to respond, 
each letter containing an inquiry—many not a little improper. 

For a long time we heard of no development, and then 
suddenly the whole resulting correspondence was sent in a 
bundle to the recipient of the original letter by the fourteen 
year old daughter of one of the house masters. It seems that she 
had been captivated by my friend’s brown eyes and had, with 
the help of a confederate in Guernsey, devised this elaborate 
plan of getting into com m unication with him. Of course, the 
replies to all our letters went to Guernsey and were forwarded 
by the confederate to the poor bewildered little girl at Eton, 
who for some reason, kept them all intact. At last the torrent of 
correspondence aroused the suspicion of her parents, who 
seized the whole of it and made her send it with an apology to 
the subject of her infatuation, of which by that time she had 
grown heartily tired and ashamed. 
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These stories, which I have tried to tell without any exaggera¬ 
tion, exactly as I remember them, may give the impression that 
College was a very extraordinary place. They were, in fact, 
merely excrescences on five years of reasonably regular routine. 
Most of us were solid, hardworking, ordinary English boys, 
who were fully conscious of the privileges conferred on us. We 
got a first-class classical education for practically nothing and 
did, almost all of us, get some benefit from the multifarious and 
vital spirit which so large a school (nearly 1,100 boys), covering 
so wide a range of classes and interests and taught by masters of 
the highest calibre, was bound to generate. 

As for myself it was necessary for me to get a scholarship, if I 
was to go to the University, and, as there were scholarships 
reserved for Etonians at King’s College, Cambridge, I entered 
for one of these—inevitably in classics. At my first attempt I 
failed, but luckily for me my birthday is in November and I was, 
therefore, able to enter again when I was nearly nineteen and 
was successful. This, however, meant that, unless I was to go up 
in a bye-term, I should have ten months of free time between 
the December when I must leave Eton and the beginning of the 
next academic year at Cambridge. It was very wisely decided 
that I should occupy this by going abroad, and, foolishly I 
think, I chose to go to Germany, as I thought that it would 
benefit me to be able to read in the original some of the works 
of German classical scholars. In the event I never read any of 
them and I have often wished that I had spent those months in 
acquiring a good knowledge of French, without which, I am 
firmly convinced, no one can claim to be even reasonably 
civilized. 

My parents were a little anxious at sending me to the continent 
for six months completely alone and they took a step which 
might have been very embarrassing to me, but in fact, proved 
very much the reverse. It chanced that my stepfather’s friend, 
James Moorsom, Q.C., the official Law Reporter to the House 
of Lords, had a son, Jermyn, in exactly the same predicament as 
I was. Mr. Birrell, without consulting Jermyn or myself, 
arranged that we should go out to Germany together and spend 
the first three months of our stay there in each other’s company. 
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James Moorsom was a delightful eccentric. Benign, rubicund, 
clean shaven, with long white hair that hung down half-way to 
his shoulders, he was a fanatical vegetarian and lover of animals. 
No “corpses” were allowed on his table without protest, and at 
his house near Keswick—where I was to spend many happy 
weeks riding and climbing in after years—he would go out 
regularly at six o’clock in the morning to commune with the 
rabbits, with whom he believed himself to have established a 
perfect understanding, or with his white half-Arab pony, 
Merrilegs. Once when Merrilegs had to be taken from Cumber¬ 
land to Hampshire, where the family was going to stay for some 
months, Mr. Moorsom, clad in frock-coat and top-hat, met him 
at King’s Cross and rode him barebacked and with a halter 
bridle through the crowded streets to Waterloo. 

Jermyn, who was devoted to his father and thoroughly en¬ 
joyed his eccentricities, grew up simple, high minded, sensitive, 
humorous, and unconventional, loving good books, good wine 
and good company, and above all, loving country life. For 
many years, he farmed Dandy Dinmont’s famous hill farm at 
Hyndlea in Roxburghshire, and I treasure a mental picture of 
him, in perfeedy fitting breeches, with stock exquisitely tied and 
pinned, walking at the head of his sheep round the sale ring at 
Hawick and stopping every now and then to flick one of them 
under the chin with a silk handkerchief to improve its deport¬ 
ment. 



Chapter 8 

A GERMAN INTERLUDE 

W HEN I crossed the North Sea in January, 1899, the 
industrialization and militarization of Germany were as 
yet in a comparatively early stage, and, of course, the various 
states had not yet merged their identities in the Reich. Dresden, 
which I visited first, was a Royal city, where the King of 
Saxony had his Palace and Court, while the Opera House, the 
two principal theatres for the serious drama, and the famous 
picture gallery were all Royal institutions. The city itself, now I 
believe tragically destroyed by bombardment, was cheerful, well 
laid out with many notable seventeenth and eightcentli-century 
buildings and a fine area of heath and forest, called the Weisse 
Hirsch, skirting the suburbs in which my pension was situated. 

Living was cheap, and, as in many German cities, there was 
a fairly numerous colony of British subjects who had retired 
there in order to make the best of small fixed incomes. These 
made a very pleasant relief to a young Englishman who had few 
introductions in the city, and no knowledge of the language. 
■With two families I became particularly friendly—the first that 
of an elderly Scottish Laird, Row Fogo of Row, whose ances¬ 
tral estate was in some financial difficulty and who was econo¬ 
mizing on the Continent, with Ills comfortable Scottish wife 
and two plump, handsome, auburn-haired daughters, in the 
hope of relieving the position by tire accumulation of his rents. 
On a brass plate on the front door of his 'flat was inscribed the 
impressive legend: 

"Herr Row Fogo von Row 

Majoratsherr" 

but the Laird himself remained uncompromisingly Scottish. He 
wore the kilt, bonnet and sporran wherever he went, and it was 
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a pleasant sight to see him marching sturdily through the main 
streets of the Royal city with long white beard, stout staff and 
collie dog. He was a great walker and had formed a club of 
British and German members, which tramped about the neigh¬ 
bouring country, the Germans perspiring freely in heavy top 
coats (for the Majoratsherr took us along at a brisk pace) and 
generally returning by train after the massive Mittag-essen, 
which seemed for most of them the object of the expedition. 
When Row Fogo and his collie dog marched into a village at 
the head of Inis troop, half the population would turn out and 
accompany him on his way with ribald comments, of which he 
appeared to remain completely unconscious. 

One of the chief glories of old Dresden was, of course, its 
picture gallery. As I was wandering round this one day a tall, 
gaunt, middle aged Englishman came across and spoke to me. 
1 remember vividly how impressed I was by his extreme pallor, 
which seemed to have invaded even his scanty fair hair and 
straggling moustache, and by the extraordinary quietude of his 
manner. I found before long that this marked an intense sensi¬ 
bility, harrowed by much sad experience. Alwyn Maude had 
run away from home when little more than a boy, and, after 
working in Canada as cowboy and rough rider, had come back 
to Europe to study painting. In Paris he had married a beautiful 
Persian girl, whose tragic death a few years later had left an 
indelible mark upon him. Now he had come to Dresden with 
liis second wife, an accomplished and very sympathetic Swedish 
lady, and was pounding away at the piano eight hours a day in 
the fond hope of qualifying himself as a professional musician. 
Alwyn Maude’s great enthusiasm made die Dresden gallery 
very much alive to me. He even arranged drawing lessons for 
me with a pitiful half-starved Russian who was struggling to 
support his wife and small baby by his art. A few weeks of toil 
under the Russian’s guidance, however, convinced me that I had 
no talent for drawing nor he for teaching. 

Dresden was in every way a delightful city for an Englishman 
to visit at that time, for the South African War had not yet 
intervened to make Britain unpopular on the Continent, and 
the struggle with the British Empire, which was no doubt 

p 
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already a deliberate aim of German policy, had not yet begun 
seriously to influence the public mind. In the fighting services it 
had, however, become a scarcely disguised ambition, and I was 
struck by the freedom with which a young midshipman, to 
whose family I had a letter of introduction, would talk of the 
Great Day when the German fleet would challenge Britain on 
the high seas. 

My principal reason for coming to Dresden had been the 
fame of a Dresden lady, Fraulein Gottschald, as a teacher of 
German. Scores of young men cramming for the Civil Service 
examinations passed through her hands yearly, and she had 
evolved a teaching method of extraordinary efficiency. By a 
careful analysis of both languages, she had satisfied herself what 
an Englishman need not be taught but would learn naturally, 
what he must learn by intelligent teaching and practice, and 
what he must doggedly get by heart without assistance from his 
teacher. By applying these principles she could, in a few weeks, 
give even a moderate linguist like myself sufficient knowledge 
of the language to enable him to hold his own in all the ordinary 
requirements of life. Thanks to her I was able, after three 
months, to go to the University at the small and ancient town of 
Jena, where a young friend of my family, Francis Acland, 
(afterwards a Liberal M.P. and Junior Minister), was studying 
Pedagogy, a subject for which the University was famous 
through the world-wide reputation of the head of the Peda¬ 
gogic department, Professor Rein. 

In spite of the University’s high reputation in. this field and 
the fame of the department of philosophy under Professor 
Eucken and of the scientific departments which worked in close 
co-operation with the world-renowned optical glass manu¬ 
facturing firm of Carl Zeiss, the habits of the students seemed to 
have changed very little since the seventeenth century. The 
University was quite small—not much larger than Trinity 
College, Cambridge—and a large proportion of the students 
seemed to make no effort to work. These were the corps- 
students, who belonged to the all-important social clubs, wore 
peaked caps and coloured sashes, swaggered about the streets 
followed by enormous dogs; amused themselves after dark by 
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shooting out the street lamps with pistols, and often sat all 
night outside the taverns at long tables singing and consuming 
incredible quantities of a very nasty light beer, pale in colour and 
tasting, to one not brought up to enjoy it, like diluted fish glue. 
Sport and organized games had no place in the life of the Uni¬ 
versity. The small English colony made an effort to popularize 
football, which the Germans played stolidly, well into June, in 
their ordinary clothes and bowler hats, and there were tennis 
courts of hard rolled sand. These were, however, chiefly used 
by the foreign students. The one sport practised was the 
“Mensur”, or duel with light sabres, conducted weekly by 
teams representing the different clubs, just as inter-college foot¬ 
ball cup competitions are carried out at Oxford and Cambridge. 
The Mensur not only appealed strongly to the Teutonic spirit of 
romantic militarism, but probably did something to counteract, 
by blood-letting, the effects of the corps students’ over-indul¬ 
gence in Weiss Bier. The duellists were inordinately proud of 
the wounds which they received, and it was common to see 
men with their hair practically shaved to the scalp in order to 
display their honourable scars. It is easy to laugh at such prac¬ 
tices, but no one who went to watch a Mensur could come 
away without considerable respect for those taking part in it, 
and considerable doubt whether he himself would have shown 
up equally well in the same circumstances. The combatants 
wore wire gauze spectacles, their ears were bound close to their 
heads, their throats and bodies protected by a padded tunic 
which bound the right arm so tighdy that it could not be bent 
at the elbow, The swords, which were very light and sharp, 
without points, were held high above the head, and owing to 
the stiffness of the padded right arm, could only be whirled 
round with the wrist, the aim being necessarily confined to the 
opponent’s head and face. The fight was conducted in a series of 
rounds, each one of which seemed to consist of three blows by 
each combatant, delivered with great rapidity and almost 
simultaneously, so that little defence appeared possible, every¬ 
thing depending on speed of attack and flexibility of wrist, and 
a large proportion of the blows breaking through with greater 
or less force according to the extent to which the opposing 
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blade was encountered on the way. Wounds were, therefore, 
plentiful and there was always a doctor or medical student in 
attendance to deal with these and stop the fight if necessary. The 
most impressive feature of the display was the rule that if any 
one, even a Fuchs (freshman) fighting his first bout, flinched or 
so much as moved his head an inch backward, he was dis¬ 
qualified and no doubt disgraced. Though I saw several quite 
young boys fighting, some obviously for the first time, and 
often the fighter’s left hand, which grasped the brace of his 
tunic in the small of his back, would tremble and shake as with 
a violent palsy, I never saw one backward movement. 

I do not think there was ever any personal element in these 
bouts, which were simply an athletic exercise. I was told that 
when serious quarrels did arise between students, these were 
sometimes resolved by real sabre duels fought naked to the 
waist, just over the border of the neighbouring state. 

Their habits and conditions of life necessarily made- the corps- 
students a race apart, and I believe that some of them went on 
for years enjoying themselves at a succession of Universities 
before finally settling down to work and take a degree. 

I only got to know one corps-student during the whole of my 
stay at Jena, and he was a Fuchs who obviously had a genuine 
interest in the classics. Now and then he even attended a lecture, 
and, on his invitation, I joined a small study circle, the chairman 
of which was a delightful ex-corps-student of literary leanings, 
who evidently considered himself only half a man because he 
had never been able to consume more than fifteen litres of beer 
at a session. Under his guidance we read the Satyricon of 
Petronius and the Greek novel, Apollonius of Tyre, on which the 
Shakespearean play, Pericles, was founded at second-hand. Of 
course, the University had a working life very different from 
that of the corps—-indeed, a good deal more strenuous and 
enthusiastic than one would have found in contemporary 
Oxford or Cambridge. Individual professors of special distinc¬ 
tion had fanatical followings and I remember that Eucken, 
whose lectures took place at seven or seven-thirty in the morn¬ 
ing, was always received with loud stampings and applause as 
his small, spare, whiter-bearded figure hurried into his packed 
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lecture room. The classical side was not especially distinguished 
and attendances were small, but the work was thorough. 
Particularly taxing to a foreign student was the pro-seminar 
class, at which it was the practice to translate at sight from 
Greek into Latin, a task difficult enough under any conditions. 
For an English boy who had to be prepared to answer inter¬ 
jected questions in German it was only rendered tolerable by the 
geniality of our professor, a joEy old Swiss caEed Gclzer. I 
remember well how one warm June morning, when we had all 
assembled at his house for the weekly ordeal, he came in to us 
unwontedly late, beamed shyly through his large round spec- 
ades, as he announced—“meine Herren, Ich bin namlich heute 
Gross-vater geworden...and invited us to celebrate the event 
by drinking a bottle of wine with him, which we proceeded to 
do, seated in true Jena style, at a little round cafd-table on the 
pavement of the principal street. 

With that backward glimpse of a simple, industrious, 
friendly life—alas, how different from anything one could find 
in central Europe to-day—I dose reluctantly my brief reminis¬ 
cences of the University ofjena. 



Chapter p 

CAMBRIDGE 


C AMBRIDGE in the first year of the Boer War was very 
different from what Cambridge is to-day or ever will be 
again. For one thing, there was a much greater disparity in repu¬ 
tation and prosperity between the colleges. Trinity, with 560 un¬ 
dergraduates, dominated the University then as it does now, and 
Ring’s with its world famous chapel and its Eton connection had 
a special position. Pembroke and St. John’s were the nearest in 
size to Trinity, and Pembroke certainly yielded to no college in 
reputation. But some of the other colleges were at a very low 
ebb. Downing had not more than a score of undergraduates and 
it was said that Magdalen had fifteen in the hunting season— 
mostly Etonians—and three during the rest of the year. At the 
time of which I speak plans were being laid to remove these 
inequalities. During the next few years Magdalen, by bringing in 
an Eton house-tutor, Stuart Donaldson, as Master, and A. C. 
Benson and Stephen Gaselec (my slightly younger contem¬ 
porary and friend at Eton and King’s) as fellows, made the 
college in the course of a few years one of the most popular and 
respected in the University, while Corpus by securing another 
King’s man (also my friend and contemporary) Will Spcns, as 
fellow, achieved a no less striking result. 

The inequalities were certainly unhealthy and the University 
is the better for their removal. Another feature of nineteenth- 
century Cambridge, as I remember it, was the segregation of 
the women students in their fastnesses of Newnham and Girton. 
Women could not take degrees, and, though they attended 
University lectures, they were carefully chaperoned and there 
was no social intercourse between male and female under¬ 
graduates. So effective was the segregation that a Trinity 
scholar, who was a shining light in female parts at the A.D.C., 
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was able to play an elaborate practical joke on a fellow under¬ 
graduate who had conceived a romantic admiration for a fair 
Newnhamite—seen, but never spoken to, at some lecture 
which they both attended. 

With the help of a cousin at Newnham, an elaborate and 
entirely fictitious correspondence was carried on between the 
lover and the unconscious object of his affections. Meetings 
were arranged at desolate country railway stations and other 
inconvenient places where the unhappy man languished through 
hours of expectation, the lady being always prevented by some 
unforeseen circumstance from attending. An irate (and, of 
course, fabulous) parent joined the correspondence in due 
course, and ills threatened visits to Trinity kept die lover in a 
state of constant trepidation. Eventually a grand denouement was 
organized, in which the organizer of the plot (later a pillar of 
the Civil Service) was to figure as the enamoured lady and to 
be carried off by her lover in a dog-cart, which the infuriated 
father, impersonated by a young gendeman afterwards well 
known in the Church, was to pursue across die Gogmagogs in 
a swifter vehicle. The programme, I believe, included an acci¬ 
dent to the runaways’ trap at a lonely part of the road, and other 
ingenious and dramatic developments, all, unhappily, prevented 
by the premature disclosure of the plot, which, none the less, 
fiirnishes an instructive example of the relations between the 
ladies’ colleges and the rest of the University. 

Whether or not the change which has taken place in the 
relations between die men and women students has been bene¬ 
ficial to the men’s work, it has greatly relieved the monastic 
seclusion of the colleges. This has also been mitigated by the 
increased pressure of die outside world on the life of the Univer¬ 
sity. Though this is not nearly so marked at Cambridge as at 
Oxford, the change in the outward appearance of the town 
shows how substantial it has been. 

.Fifty-five years ago, there was an old one-horse single¬ 
decked bus that plied up the King’s Parade and a few two-horse 
buses in Emmanuel Street. There were the tradesmen’s carts 
and the undergraduates’ bicycles (not a fifth of the huge host 
of machines which whirls through the streets to-day); there 
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were the relatively small shops in the old box-like or gabled 
Cambridge houses of dingy brick. Everywhere the gown was 
dominant. What a difference from the Cambridge streets of 
to-day, crammed with moving and stationary motor buses and 
cars; the pavements seething with interminable processions of 
townspeople and visitors; shops, which vie with Regent Street 
in breadth of plate glass and brilliance of illumination. 

Another feature of the old Cambridge, which has completely 
disappeared, was the survival of an appreciable number of 
Fellows, who held their fellowships for life on the old and long 
abolished conditions of celibacy. I am not sure how far this 
obtained in other colleges, though I believe that the famous 
Mr. Robinson, who was supposed to have secured his own 
election as Master of St. Catharine’s by ignoring a well-estab¬ 
lished understanding and voting for himself at the electoral 
meeting of Fellows, was a life Fellow and still titular Master. 
According to the current gossip he had not visited the college 
for fifty years, preferring to reside at Norwich where he held a 
canonry. 

At King’s the survivals were far less equivocal and much more 
in evidence. One was the much beloved Vice-Provost, Edward 
Whiting, who looked and talked like an old Cambridgeshire 
squire and was believed by us to have devoted his leisure in 
earlier years to coursing rabbits on the back lawn. An equally 
popular figure was the famous J. E. Nixon, who had been the 
son of a small Windsor tradesman, had obtained a scholarship 
to Eton and passed on automatically to King’s where he had 
remained ever since, gradually, according to undergraduate 
mythology, exchanging his limbs, as they wore out, for artificial 
substitutes. It is at least certain that he had a glass eye and an 
artificial right hand, but the real source of his appeal and charm 
were the kindliness of his nature and the inconsequence of his 
mind. He loved to entertain undergraduates to whist, beginning 
the evening with coffee and curious banana-shaped cheroots of 
unknown provenance. The start of the game was always delayed 
by a frantic search for his whist hand, die thumb and forefinger 
of which snapped deliciously on to the cards with a spring, and 
progress was constantly interrupted by the necessity of explain- 
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ing to Mr. Nixon that he had led out of turn, that he couldn’t 
trump trumps, that he had revoked in the last round but three, 
or that he had lost the first game of the rubber instead of 
winning it. 

The weekly Glee Club, which he had founded and conducted 
himself, was a source of innumerable legends and, to complete 
the fantasy, he had from time immemorial travelled everye 
term to the City of London to lecture weekly on Rhetoric at 
the college founded in 1579 by Sir Thomas Gresham. 

But such eccentricities were survivals of a past age. King’s was 
at that time extraordinarily fortunate in its active teachers. 
Amongst the younger men J. H. Clapham in History, A. C. 
Pigou in Economics, A. W. Hill (afterwards Curator of Kew 
Gardens) in Botany, Joseph Barcroft in Physiology, and Charles 
Inglis in Engineering, were destined to earn world wide reputa¬ 
tions. Already famous, though still under forty, was Golds¬ 
worthy Lowes-Dickinson, the Philosopher-Historian. His Greek 
View of Life, published three years before I went up, was and 
still is one of die most inspiring appreciations of die Greek 
genius in our language, and its success was confirmed by his 
Letters to John Chinaman and The Meaning of Good which came 
out in 1901. Affectionately known throughout the University 
as “Dirty Dick” owing to his untidiness and natural opacity of 
complexion, he was sincerely loved and deeply influential 
amongst the younger intellectuals, for, while passionately 
idealistic and unshakeably earnest in his pursuit of truth, he was 
neither prig nor pedant, loved gaiety and humour, and had that 
personal charm which comes from a sincere interest in the 
personality and well-being of other people. 

In Classics, Walter Headlam, although only just over thirty, 
was already building up a world wide reputation, showing, as 
another great scholar wrote of him, “an almost unrivalled 
understanding of the genius of the Greek language”. This he was 
devoting particularly to die difficult subject of Greek lyric 
metres. Headlam was a most attractive personality, with many 
of the traditional eccentricities of the hermit scholar. Though 
the description has no doubt something of the exaggeration of 
youth, perhaps I may be allowed to quote what I myself wrote 
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of him (not under his own name), a short time after his death in 

his forty-second year. (See Cambridge from Within, p. 74.) 

“His rooms are covered anhle-deep in papers, pamphlets, 
chapel lists, circulars, proof-sheets, notes for his colossal work 
on the fragments of Bacchylidcs, which has been announced in 
the press nineteen times during the past ten years, and is likely to 
remain another ten “in preparation”. The cold beef and pint of 
beer brought for dinner are eaten at midnight or breakfast time 
next morning or in any other suitable intermittcnce of inspira¬ 
tion, and when they are finished he will probably go to bed and 
stay there till the hour of the night or day at winch he happens 
to wake. If he is put down to lecture, it is ten to one that he 
forgets or mistakes the hour. If an unwary freshman sends him 
in a copy of verses for correction, it passes inevitably to the 
deposit on the floor, and ceases from that moment to have an 
independent existence. It is an act of hardihood for any but an 
intimate to attempt to call on him. He starts up with blank eyes 
to which intelligence slowly climbs from the abyss of thought. 
Consciousness once secure on her throne, he asks, in the 
anguished tone of Don Juan, confronting the statue, “What do 
you want?” You explain as discreetly as you can that you have 
come to call on him. For a moment he seems genuinely pleased, 
and with childlike courtesy fetches two straight-backed chairs 
which he plants in a clear space of floor exactly under the 
electric light. You sit down facing one another at eighteen 
inches, like cats on a wall. Blankness overwhelms him again. 
You realize the hopelessness of the struggle, and make an 
inglorious exit. 

“Yet when the cloud lifts no man can be more charming. He 
enjoys a day with the hounds, or a wild innings at a long vaca¬ 
tion cricket match, as much as any freshman. He travels, ob¬ 
serves and can remember what he sees. He has an astonishing 
acquaintance with the humorous literature of all countries, 
including Fliegende Blatter and the Sporting Times, to both of 
which he has long been a regular subscriber. His knowledge of 
the comedians of the, variety stage is extensive and discrimina¬ 
ting. And above all, for those who have the privilege of his 
friendship, he is a teacher whose every word is an inspiration— 
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to other teachers as an archangel to a temperance lecturer. Yet 
his actual lectures are beyond despair. He will hurry into the 
room ten minutes late, open his Aeschylus apologetically at the 
knottiest of choruses, which he will start reading rather rapidly 
in the original Greek, saying nervously from time to time: “Of 
course you all know what that means,” or, “All plain enough, 
I think”. Reaching the end of the chorus he beams round on a 
score or so of blank faces. But we are too far gone to ask 
questions— some of us are playing noughts and crosses, some 
drawing scurrilous pictures for circulation among the benches, 
some have novels under the desk, some are asleep, some com¬ 
placently demolishing arrears of correspondence. “And then,” 
we hear him say, evidently pleased with the result of his 

scrutiny: “Br—you see—er-a messenger comes in and he 

says: “Ah—um-” and off we go again into a sea of Greek, 

upon the ebb of which he sails in great relief back to his rooms 
and his Bacchylides.” 

For my part, being rather shy and desirous of economizing 
my time, I, to my regret, did not sit under Headlam as much as 
I should have done. My chief debt for such small success as I 
achieved was to Nathaniel Wedd, a close friend of Dickinson 
and Roger Fry, and a scholar equipped as were few others of 
his time, both technically and spiritually. Wedd was essentially 
a man of the left, unconventional, and, at the time of which I 
write, rather anti-social. He was an inveterate smoker and I have 
seen him advance to meet a lady whom he had asked to lunch, 
with his right hand outstretched and his left holding a match to 
the bowl of his pipe, which he happened to be lighting when she 
was announced and which he proceeded to smoke right through 
the meal, laying it beside his plate while he ate. Wedd realized 
that in teaching lay his chief gift and first duty, and he dis¬ 
charged this duty quite selflessly, carrying for many years con¬ 
siderably more than his own share of the work and responsibility 
in order that Headlam and others, whose strength was in re¬ 
search, might have more time to pursue their special bent. 

Many of the old traditions of University life, and of. the 
opinions and antics of University youth, must have seemed to 
him trivial and absurd. But his sympathy was all-embracing, he 
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spared no pains to help sincere effort however halting and in¬ 
effectual, and he had a wonderful power to stimulate—“a 
kindler of live sparks in many stubbles” a friend wrote of him 
after his death. Those of us whom he piloted through the 
Classical Tripos of 1902, entertained him afterwards at a most 
jovial dinner party which he seemed unfeigncdly to enjoy. I 
myself felt that I owed him an especial debt of gratitude, for I 
had fortunately been able to remember and adopt wholesale 
(without acknowledgement) in my essay on the poet Martial, 
the concluding sentences of a brilliant speech which I had heard 
him deliver on the subject at a College debating society. 

But the leading figure at King’s at that time and until he left to 
become Provost of Eton in 1918, was Montague Rhodes James, 
known to countless Etonians and Kingsmcn, affectionately and 
respectfully, as “Monty”, and to the world at large as one of the 
greatest mediaevalists and biblical scholars of the age. Monty 
James achieved in his seventy-four years of life an incredible 
volume of work of the highest order, appearing all the while to 
have plenty of time on his hands and to devote himself without 
stint or hesitation to all the social and official requirements of 
his position, whether as Dean of the College (from 1889), 
Tutor (from 1900 to 1902), or Provost (from 1905 to 1918). He 
was tall, dark and rather heavily built, with straight black hair 
and features which were clear cut without sharpness or aqui- 
linity. He moved silently and with deliberation, spoke softly, 
seldom laughed but often chuckled, and when he read aloud, as 
he was fond of doing—generally talcs of humour or horror— 
he seemed able to make dramatic effects without raising his 
voice or exceeding a purely conversational emphasis. By a 
pause, and the slightest variation of tone—perhaps the raising of 
an eyebrow or a forefinger—he made his audience realize all 
that he himself realized in the passage and all that the author had 
intended it to convey. 

As a boy at Eton, besides winning all the normal school prizes, 
he taught himself Italian, and even acquired, entirely unaided, 
enough Ethiopic to make an English translation of the apocryphal 
Rest of the words of Baruch. In the interval he studied the fine 
collection of early MSS in the Eton College “Fellows’ Library”, 
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the very existence of which is scarcely known to the great 
majority of the boys. A visit to France in his last year at school 
gave him the chance to see in situ French Mediaeval architecture 
and glass, which he had already studied deeply from books. At 
Cambridge he took almost every scholarship and prize open to 
a classical scholar and student of Divinity, finally winning a 
fellowship at King's for a dissertation on the Apocalypse of St. 
Peter. Then he turned to Archaeology, travelled all over Cyprus 
and learned modem Greek, returning to King’s in 1889 as a 
lecturer in Divinity. But it was not as a teacher that he excelled. 
His life’s work was the practical application of the enormous 
knowledge which he had acquired of mediaeval life and thought 
and Christian iconography. He studied and catalogued the 
MSS in most of the leading libraries in the United Kingdom, 
private and public, edited nearly a score of volumes for learned 
societies, and accomplished work on the Apocrypha, which 
made him one of the two leading authorities on the subject in 
the whole world. In addition, he wrote a great deal on mediaeval 
art and literature, editing and translating many important texts, 
and, in the intervals, found time to learn Danish, Swedish, 
Coptic, Hebrew and Syrian, and to take long holidays on the 
Continent—his favourite holiday being to go by train with his 
bicycle to the middle of France and ride for three or four weeks 
with the wind. He also wrote and published what are still re¬ 
garded by many as the best ghost stories in the language, as well 
as some popular archaeological guide books, one at least of 
which, Norfolk and Suffolk, is still in print. In spite of this 
astonishing output of work, he seemed always to be freely 
accessible. He had a regular weekly evening at home—Sunday 
I think it was—when Iris rooms were always full, but almost 
every evening would find half a dozen men sprawling in Iris 
armchairs or leaning against his mantelpiece. Most of them 
would be undergraduates from the college, some from other 
colleges; some old Kingsmen up on a visit; now and then a 
distinguished stranger would put in an appearance. 

There were no invitations and no obvious effort at hospita¬ 
lity. Whisky and soda water, cigarettes and tobacco were on the 
table. The host lay back in his chair, smoking. He seemed to 
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have no fear of silences, but spoke low and intermittently, 
turning from one to another and presenting to each in turn the 
friendly transparence of his large round spectacles. Now and 
then he would throw back his head and laugh with a sharp 
barking sound at some quip or anecdote. Sometimes he would 
let fall a dry witticism as he padded softly across to the mantel¬ 
piece to fetch a spill or fill his large curving pipe at the tobacco 
jar. 

Of the subjects within his vast field of learning he never spoke 
unless questioned, and it was difficult to believe that he could 
take any interest in the gossip and badinage which formed the 
staple of the talk, yet there was always a curious feeling of 
intimacy about the gathering, which made one realize why it 
was that Monty James made more friends amongst the fleeting 
Cambridge generations than any other of the dons and kept 
those friendships longer. 

In another room, on the first floor of A staircase in the front 
court, was held the other King’s evening salon. A very different 
atmosphere prevailed here, for the host was Oscar Browning, 
known to ten University generations (to a few affectionately, 
to most derisively), as 

“O.B.’s” rooms were large and his “At Homes” always 
crowded. There would generally be some well known visitor 
to Cambridge whom the host, with his fantastic passion for 
celebrities, had managed to rope in. There would be a phalanx 
of his own admirers; a few men who had come to see “What 
O.B. was up to” and make fun of him afterwards; and, standing 
rather awkwardly alone or in small groups, men from the 
University Day Training College for teachers, which he had 
created almost unaided in the face of strong opposition, or 
from some Cambridge Town Club in which he was taking an 
interest. There would be plenty of noise. “O.B.” himself, a 
grotesque, squat figure, with large head and slightly gross clean¬ 
shaven-features, like the popular idea of one of the less reputable 
Roman Emperors, would waddle rapidly about the room, 
talking in a loud voice on a multiplicity of subjects, pressing his 
guests to eat, drink or smoke, occasionally stopping at the piano 
to sing a comic song or an air from Mozart in a rather harsh, 
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expressionless voice, or sitting down to finger out a tune on a 
curious kind of harmonium, popularly known as an Obeophone. 
Others would play or sing too, and there might even be a duet 
for two Obeophones—“O.B.” himself being, of course, one of 
the performers. 

It was hard to believe, and I think few of his visitors knew, 
that their host had been one of the most courageous and far- 
seeing educational reformers of his time, having sacrificed to his 
own principles his position as Housemaster at'Eton twenty- 
seven years before, and that, indeed, we at King’s owed to his 
initiative and persistence not a little of the judiciously guided 
freedom which we enjoyed. Fewer still knew how much he 
did in secret to help young men who, through mischance or 
their own folly, had fallen on evil times. 

Unfortunately, he had not the mind or temperament of a 
scholar, so that he failed to win respect as a teacher. His snobbery, 
which was perfectly harmless, made him ridiculous, his tact¬ 
lessness was something so gross as to seem deliberate, he could 
be deliberately and causelessly offensive, and to many people his 
personality was so repellent that they refused to believe in his 
sincerity. Nevertheless, a great many men in high places did 
more harm than “O.B.” and very few people did so much good. 
Moreover, in spite of quarrels and failures and persistent ridicule, 
his vanity was so sublime and his skin so tough that his eighty- 
six years of life probably brought him more happiness than 
often falls to the lot of man. 



Chapter 10 

“EMPHATICALLY MEN” 

I COME now to those “noblest of their species called em¬ 
phatically MEN”, to quote my stepfather’s so well loved 
poet. 

Here again the differences between 1899 and 1956 are 
striking. 

In the Cambridge that I knew only a small proportion of die 
men were scholars—in most colleges I imagine a large propor¬ 
tion did not go for Honours and a great many had very little 
interest at all in the question of a degree. Some came up because 
dieir fathers and grandfathers had done the same before them, 
some because their friends from school were coming up, some 
because their parents thought that they would make useful 
friends at the University, some for the social prestige of having 
been an Oxford or Cambridge man. The result was a great 
variety of type and behaviour with, I should imagine, much less 
time given to work and much more to enjoyment. 

The Cambridge tradition encouraged this freedom and 
variety, as there was, I think, considerably less supervision and 
restraint than at Oxford, though this, of course, varied at 
different colleges, Pembroke being run more on Oxford lines. 

Such conditions were, no doubt, unsuitable—even disastrous 
—for some types. I remember that two men in my own year 
got themselves speedily into all kinds of trouble and finally ran 
away to South America owing money right and left. What 
happened to them afterwards, I never heard. There was also a 
good deal of hard drinking and loose living and a certain 
amount of gambling. Sometimes excess took the opposite 
form. I remember at least three cases winch came very near 
religious mania, One friend of my own caused us all a lot of 
trouble by his habit of taking money from the rooms of men 
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who he thought had too much, and spending it in the relief of 
the poor of Barnwell and in transporting large numbers of 
slum children to Yarmouth, where he housed them in a stranded 
hulk and fed them on bloaters. Another admirable fellow had a 
vision on the Ely road and entered into partnership with a fish 
hawker for the reunification of the Christian Churches, with 
such disturbing results to his own mind that he had to be with¬ 
drawn from the University by Iris parents. The brain of another, 
a young scholar, was temporarily upset by an obsession with 
spiritualism. Another man, a quiet, hardworking, steady 
fellow, very well liked by all who knew him, hanged himself in 
his bedroom for no reason that could ever be discovered. But 
these were extreme cases and for the most part men kept fairly 
well on the rails, particularly at King’s, where every man had 
to take an Honours degree (it was the only “Honours College” 
in the University, I believe) so that the general level of intelli¬ 
gence was presumably above the average. 

One good result of the system was the great range of activity 
which it encouraged. Of course, every kind of athletic exercise 
was pursued with enthusiasm. Men even played golf on some 
dank meadows in the purlieus of Barnwell, where cows had to 
be driven off the slimy patches which stood for greens before 
one could approach, dead cats and dogs floated horribly in the 
ditches, and the roughs of the neighbourhood stood about 
jeering and trampling the player’s balls into the mud, with a 
view to later exhumation and sale. Sometimes the roughs could 
be persuaded to act as caddies and I became quite fond of one 
who often performed this service for me. At the beginning of 
the Easter term he failed to appear and I asked one of his friends 
about him. “Wot? ’Avent you ’eard?” was the reply. “Pore old 
Bill tried to drink a bottle of whisky neat and choked ’isself!” 
Whether the story was true I don’t know, but I never saw Bill 
again. Some men found even golf at Barnwell too dull for 
them, hunted with the Fitzwilliam, rode in point-to-points at 
Cottenham and elsewhere, and went far more to Newmarket 
than was good for them. Occasionally one would come across 
an aesthete, though never, I think, one of the extreme variety 
who at Oxford upholstered their rooms in black, wore knee 
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breeches and silk stockings and used no illumination but wax 
candles in silver candlesticks. Ours was a more moderate type, 
such for instance as an Eton friend of my own time, now the 
author of one or two books which may well become classical, 
who never wore anything but a blue suit, winged collar and 
pink tie, never took any exercise more violent than a stroll on 
the river bank or a sedate bicycle ride to Madingley or Coton, 
and was generally to be found about teatime, in his elegant, 
white-panelled, chintz-upholstered rooms, drinking a quarter of 
a bottle of champagne, smoking Turkish cigarettes and reading 
French poetry. Then there were the extreme intellectuals, who 
revolted violently against the normal man and his too normal 
activities, and the more attractive type which was chiefly 
responsible for the famous hoaxes such as the classic impersona¬ 
tion of the Sultan of Zanzibar and for the invention of the 
famous sport of roof climbing. Most famous of all Cambridge 
characters of my time, and close friend of my own at both Eton 
and King’s, was Stephen Gasclee, who seemed to touch life at 
more angles and to be at home with more types of humanity 
than anyone known or recorded. Perhaps 1 may quote a 
description of him from the fascinating autobiography (“Orien¬ 
tations”) of one who was to both Gasclee and myself, then and 
through life, the most brilliant of companions and the most 
loyal of friends—Ronald Storrs: 

“Stephen Gaselee was already at the edge of twenty what he 
still is to-day, 1 a Cambridge Personality; Gasclee, with almost 
as many friends as interests, a first-class classical scholar, a 
bibliophile, a bibliographer, a liturgiologist; Gaselee, who when 
playing tennis wore his hair in a net; who kept Siamese cats, fed 
with a revolting portion of cow’s lung preserved on a plate 
above his bookshelf; who had a fire every day in the year 
because England has a cold climate; who founded the Deipno- 
sophists’ dining dub, where the members, robed in purple 
dinner-jackets lined with lilac silk, and preluding dashingly on 
Vodka, would launch forth into an uncharted ocean of good 
food and even better talk; Gaselee, who read, wrote and spoke 

1 Written in 1937. A sketch of Sir S. Gaselee, who died in 1943, was pub¬ 
lished by A. S. F. GowiaBr. Acad. Proc. V. (29) 1946. 
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Ancient Coptic (winch the Copts themselves had not done for 
300 years); Gaselee, nightly puffing his long church-warden 
whilst he expatiated on Petronius, vestments, Shark’s Fin and 
cooking problems; a lay Prince of the Church, Ecclesiastic 
Militant and Gastronomer Royal.” 

With Gaselee and Storrs I have laughed longer and louder 
than ever before or since, and with them I must couple one 
other, companion of ours in many a Johnsonian “frisk”—an 
undergraduate at Trinity who, so far as I know, never took a 
degree, but from his supposed absorption in research on the 
ancient craft of book-binding, was known to us always as “The 
Binder”. Never have I known a man to give such exquisite 
dinners as the Binder on resources which appeared so limited. 
Never have I known such a talker—certainly never such a 
raconteur. More than once I have seen him hold a whole room 
full of men, several of them complete strangers to him, spell¬ 
bound for two or three hours by his epic story (largely imagi¬ 
nary, I am convinced, and never the same two nights running) of 
the theft of the Dublin Crown jewels. Though he spoke 
entirely extempore, every word was chosen with the skill of a 
de Maupassant, and he made every character (and what charac¬ 
ters they were!) live before his audience by the exquisite 
vivacity and aptness of his mimicry. It was proof of the Binder’s 
immense vitality that, although he never went to bed before the 
small hours and had never taken any physical exercise except 
under compulsion, he fought through the whole of the first 
World War in the trenches and emerged a Colonel. Dear, 
sharp-nosed, sharp-eyed, spindle-shanked, vivacious, voluble 
little Binder, our conventional world seemed to offer no opening 
suitable to his vivacity and volubility after the war. He died in 
India not long ago, little known, but after a life which was not 
entirely unsuccessful and from which I have no doubt he 
succeeded in extracting more than a modicum of enjoyment. 

Of course such characters were exceptional. The great 
majority of us were cut much more to a pattern—the normal 
public school pattern of the late nineteenth century. 

Mr. E. M. Forster, who preceded me at King’s by one year 
and so could observe and analyse our absurdities with a not too 
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cynical detachment, was credited with the aphorism that every 
small college was made up of two sets, the Exclusive and the 
Excluded. There was much truth in the saying but it was not 
true without a good deal of qualification. The tone of the 
majority was undoubtedly set by the leading public schools 
from which, I suppose, the great majority of the undergraduates 
came. Some men, and these very often men of outstanding 
intellectual ability, reacted against this tone, which they found 
narrow and intellectually unadventurous, and no doubt there 
was much justice in their view. But the schism was not very 
bitter. We did not, like our counterparts at Oxford, tear off the 
trousers of our rebels coram publico, or throw them into the 
river or the fountain, or rag their rooms. Nor were the standards 
of the Exclusives excessively rigid. A man was not necessarily 
unwelcome because he was poor, or ill-dressed, or a hard 
worker, or unathletic. Extreme poverty no doubt made it 
difficult to join freely in the common life, but Cambridge 
hospitality was not snobbish or self-seeking. Some men who 
could afford to do so and, no doubt, some who could not, enter¬ 
tained lavishly, but they did not do this in expectation of any 
return. Moreover, conditions of life in college (and everyone 
lived in college for at least two years) made simple entertaining 
easy. We all breakfasted and mostly lunched in our own rooms, 
food being supplied cheaply by the college kitchens, and it was 
easy and not expensive to ask a friend to share one’s breakfast 
or to come into lunch before golf or to tea and buttered buns 
after football. Even an occasional dinner party with a bottle of 
wine was within most men’s scope. So that, with or without the 
participation of the Excluded, our society was well varied and 
reasonably free from snobbery and self-seeking. It gave scope to 
the high spirits and natural gaiety of youth, while not precluding 
a good deal of serious thought and discussion. It encouraged the 
formation of affectionate and even of passionate friendships. 
Moreover, there were outside resources for those who wanted 
more intellectual nourishment. The Dons were generous in 
their hospitality and a large number, being bachelors, resided 
in college and dined nightly in Hall. Coffee after Hall was a 
favourite form of entertainment, easily conversational and not 
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too prolonged. Indeed A. W. Hill earned the nickname of 
“Coffee” from the frequence and conciseness of the invitations 
which he passed nightly down the undergraduate tables— 
“Coffee? Hill.” Then the debates at the Union were, as no 
doubt they still are, widely popular, and there were numbers of 
small paper-reading and discussion Societies. At King’s we 
were particularly fortunate, as there was a traditional link with 
Trinity which threw open several of their Societies to us, so that 
we had the chance of hearing such men as G. M. Trevelyan, 
J. MacTaggart, G. M. Moore, E. W. Barnes, James Jeans, G. H. 
Hardy, and Lytton Strachey. 

On the whole, therefore, even a member of the Exclusives 
had only hi m self to blame if he did not find the social inter¬ 
course of the University as valuable an influence as the formal 
part of his education which led, with good luck, to a degree. 

I have said that King’s was an Honours College, and no doubt 
an Honours degree involved for all but the most gifted a good 
deal of hard work. But I am inclined to agree with famous old 
Ben Latham, die mystical master of Trinity Hall in the 1870’s, 
that a man who went for an ordinary pass degree, got a first 
class in the Little Go, took another first in his “General exami¬ 
nation” at the end of his second year and did well in his 
“Special” at the end of his third year, left the University a 
better educated man than one who had scraped through the 
classical or mathematical Tripos. 

I sat, of course, for the classical Tripos and took my degree 
in the very last year of one particular brand of examination, the 
course for which was almost entirely literary and linguistic, 
reading being confined to the classical periods of Greece and 
Rome. In the final examinations there were translations from 
and into Latin and Greek, an Essay, papers on Philology, 
Greek and Roman History and so on. I read reasonably hard 
and got great value from my reading, but the value was almost 
entirely literary. I remember now with a thrill of pleasure how, 
probably after a day spent largely on the golf course or lounging 
in my friends’ rooms, I used to sit alone in my own room on the 
top floor of A staircase in the front court far into the small hours, 
reading the Greek and Latin poets, while the coundess clocks of 
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Cambridge chimed and tinkled the passing hours, and all other 
sounds of life gradually died away. 

I have never wished that I had read less of the classics or 
regretted (much!) the many thousands of lines of indifferent 
Greek and Latin verse which I perpetrated, but I have often 
wished that I had more seriously studied classical thought both 
in politics and philosophy, and that my achievement in Greek 
and Roman History had been less perfunctory. 

Mathematics and Science had, of course, iong gone by the 
board, for I had given up almost everything but Latin and 
Greek immediately after taking my Oxford and Cambridge 
Certificate Examination at Eton at sixteen. I must, therefore, 
admit that, when I took my degree in 1902, there were many 
lamentable gaps in my education. 

Then, however, I took a step which went at least some small 
way to supply what my academic career had left out. I got called 
to the Bar. The law is a hard master and may, if served too long 
and too exclusively, prove sterilizing, but it supplies the only 
training in logic, which, so far as I know, exists in our Country, 
and supplies it in a form where failure brings its own practical 
retribution. It teaches one to pursue relentlessly the chain of 
cause and effect, to distinguish the real point and avoid being 
side-tracked by the irrelevant. It teaches one to write and think 
clearly and to express oneself lucidly both orally and in writing, 
gives one the power of picking up a case quickly, however 
complex it may be, and, if one succeeds in getting briefs in 
court, to speak with confidence and to put what one has to say 
in the form which will best appeal to one’s audience, whether 
that be a bored and perhaps crotchety judge or a jury of one’s 
fellow citizens. 

The law also gives one a wide view of humanity and its 
operations, whether in society, commerce, industry or admini¬ 
stration, and within limits, a living view of history, however 
confusing in its mass of details. Although I only practised as a 
barrister for a few years, I have always been glad of tire experi¬ 
ence and of the study which preceded it. 



Chapter 11 

LINCOLN’S INN 


I ONCE asked the advice of Dr. C. A. Alington, Headmaster 
of Eton, about one of my sons who, just before leaving the 
school, expressed a wish to become a schoolmaster. Dr. 
Alington advised me to pay no attention to my son’s alleged 
preference, his experience being that nine boys out of ten, when 
asked what they wanted to be in after life, either mentioned 
their father’s profession or said, “a schoolmaster”, those being 
the only two careers of which they would, at that time, have 
any direct knowledge. 

That may, in part at least, have been the reason why, after 
taking my degree, I decided to get called to the Bar and practise 
in the Chancery Division. I had to do a certain amount of “pot¬ 
hunting”, as my mother had a second family of two sons by 
Mr. Birrell, who never 'made a very large income at Lincoln’s 
Lm and had been out of Parliament since the “khaki” election 
of 1900. This gave me the chance to spend two long vacations 
in research at Cambridge. I got called early in 1906, a few 
months after the Liberals had swept into office with an enormous 
majority and my stepfather had been appointed President of the 
Board of Education in Campbell Bannerman’s Government. 

I took kindly to die Law and the atmosphere of the profession, 
and was, like most young men who succeed ill getting called, 
very proud of my wig and gown. This led to one comical 
incident. My old fiiend “Go-father” Pegg and his fellow fisher¬ 
men were at this time engaged in a dispute with the Lord of the 
Manor about their claim to draw up boats and pitch tents on the 
beach above high water mark. It so happened that I had made 
a special study of such cases and I felt that my old friends might 
have found a niche for me among their Counsel. Partly for that 
reason and partly to show myself off as a fully Hedged member 
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of the J uni or Bar, I arranged to meet “Go-father” and his com¬ 
rades in the corridor of the High Court on the day that their 
case was due for hearing. I dressed in wig, gown and bands, all 
very new and clean, and waited outside the Court. Presently 
along came my friends in their best blue jerseys and bell- 
bottomed trousers, with their beards nicely curled and the gold 
rings glistening in their ears. “Go-father” was leading the party 
with the solicitor and his clerk. He didn’t see me at first, but 
when I stepped up to him, stared at me, in—as I hoped— 
admiration of my appearance. However, I was wrong. What 
had really impressed him was my extreme insignificance amidst 
the crowd of billowing robes, lusty Counsel and well-fed 
clients. He looked at me humorously for a moment and then dug 
me in the ribs with the greeting, loudly enunciated in the 
strongest Norfolk accent, “Why boooy, where’s yawah belly?” 

My poor friends lost their case, and I don’t imagine that if 
they had engaged me in their behalf I should have won it for 
them. Fortunately, I had other and more important backers. 

In particular, my relationship with Mr. Birrell was of great 
help to me. His nephew and my life-long friend, C. D. Medley, 
later one of the most distinguished solicitors practising in 
London, but then a junior partner in Field, Roscoc and Co., 
sent me small briefs and helped me with advice, and others of 
Mr. Birrell’s clients did what they could to give me a start. 
More important still, Mr. Birrell introduced me to William 
Snowden Robson, who was the first Solicitor General in 
Campbell Bannerman’s Government and became Attorney 
General in 1908, and he appointed me to “devil” his Equity 
cases for him at the traditional salary of j£ioo a year. I had had 
some relevant experience of such work, having been for two 
years a pupil of G. P. C. Lawrence, the Junior Equity Counsel 
for the Treasury. 

This was a golden opportunity for any young man. It 
brought one invaluable legal experience, introduced one on 
favourable terms to the Treasury Solicitors and other depart¬ 
mental big wigs, and, if one handled the work successfully, gave 
one a certain claim on one’s chief for further advancement. 

Robson was a most delightful man, a stout radical, a hearty 
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fighter, who took his great responsibilities with a boyish light¬ 
heartedness, and the most generous of friends. He was not a 
profound lawyer, and his knowledge of Equity was small, but 
he was a good advocate, excelling in the mastery of complicated 
facts, and so accomplished a debater that he became more and 
more drawn into parliamentary work, contrary to the pre¬ 
viously accepted practice that the Law Officers should co nfin e 
their attention, so far as possible, to purely legal business. 
During the four years of his service as Law Officer, he took an 
active parliamentary part in connection with well over thirty 
Bills, and, during the passage of Lloyd George’s highly con¬ 
troversial Finance Bill of 1909, which occupied the whole 
session from April to December, he laboured incessantly, sitting 
far into the night cither to help the chancellor with advice and 
ammunition or to deal with the Bill’s many and violent oppo¬ 
nents in his place. Nor was this all, for next day he had to be 
available at eleven in the morning to go through the amend¬ 
ments and plan the campaign for the afternoon session. Robson’s 
health was never strong and there is no doubt that the strain of 
carrying on this work, in addition to his heavy work as Attorney 
General, was largely responsible for his comparatively early 
death. In October of 1910, he accepted appointment as a Lord 
of Appeal, being succeeded as Attorney General by Sir Rufus 
Isaacs, who, on his recommendation, appointed me to carry on 
as his Chancery Devil, while Sir John Simon, who then became 
Solicitor General, invited me to look after his Chancery work 
for him also, winch, of course, I was glad enough to do. Both 
Isaacs and Simon treated me with the greatest kindness and I 
value highly the memory of my service with them. 

In addition I was appointed Junior Equity Counsel to the 
Department of Woods and Forests, a not much more lucrative 
office but also valuable as an introduction to something more 
important. 

Another entertaining piece of patronage which came my way, 
was the appointment to act as Marshall to a Judge on circuit. 

The Marshall is a kind of aide-de-camp who has to look after 
the Judge’s personal comfort and social arrangements, and my 
judge was that learned, conscientious and humane man, Sir 
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Alfred Kennedy, whose sons had been friends of mine at Eton 
and Cambridge. We went the South Wales Circuit, which 
included, at one end of the scale, Swansea and, at the other, 
Haverfordwest, Brecon and Carmarthen, where we got at least 
two pairs of white gloves, owing to the entire absence of 
Criminal cases from the list. The Circuit did, however, provide 
illu minatin g examples of the vagaries of Welsh Juries and 
Welsh witnesses. In one case, the action was brought by the 
mortgagee of a small surface coal mine; this belonged to a 
woman, who was working it herself with her sister for the 
benefit of a large, handsome, golden bearded man who did not 
work himself but appeared to be living with them both in a 
menage h trois. The defence to the action was that the mortgage 
was a fake, deliberately made to deceive the rate collector and 
never intended to be taken seriously. The plaintiff provided a 
dozen or so of witnesses who said they had been present when 
the deed was signed and had seen the money paid to the 
defendant. She in her turn, provided an almost equal number of 
witnesses who gave evidence of facts wholly inconsistent with 
this story. None of the witnesses could be seriously shaken and 
the result was a verdict for the defendant without costs. At 
Swansea I sat through the only murder trial which I have ever 
heard. The prisoner, who lived at Merthyr Tydfil, was accused 
of murdering his father, a profligate and troublesome old 
gentleman, whom local opinion evidently thought better out of 
the way. The son had been seen at eleven o’clock on the fatal 
evening (the hour suggestively known in Merthyr as “Stop- 
Tap”) going into his father’s front room, which opened 
straight on to the street, and he had held the front door open long 
enough for witnesses to see the beginnings of a quarrel develop 
between the old man and himself. The son then slammed the 
door, and a short time afterwards the father ran out holding his 
stomach, and stumbled down the street, shouting out words 
which were heard by a dozen or more of the neighbours, before 
he fell down dead from a wound in the abdomen. Questioned 
as to what the old man had called out, some of these witnesses 
swore that he had said, “He’s done for me now;” some that he 
said, “I’ve done for myself now;” some, “I’m done for now;” 
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some, “They’ve done for me now”. Moreover, there was strong 
divergence of opinion as to whether the words had been spoken 
in English or Welsh. My judge, who loathed criminal cases, was 
on tenterhooks throughout the case and embarrassed me very 
much by now and then turning round to me, when he had de¬ 
cided some point or given some direction, and whispering, “Was 
that all right, Marshall, was that all right?” Having less than no 
knowledge of criminal law or procedure, I always answered 
promptly in the affirmative, which seemed to comfort him. He 
was still further comforted when the jury returned a verdict of 
Not Guilty, which was greeted with applause in Court. 

One other curious memory I have of this tour. Coming down 
to breakfast one morning in the Judge’s lodgings, I was sur¬ 
prised to find our brother Judge, the gentle and kindly Sir 
Alfred Wills, standing on the hearthrug and holding up the 
lodgings’ cat by the tail. On my expressing surprise, he ex¬ 
plained that this gave the animal pleasure by stretching its spine, 
which the cat seemed to confirm by voluptuously purring and 
sticking out its daws. 

In spite of my many advantages and although I had, I think, 
been quite an adequate Devil, I had not a great deal of confidence 
in my future at the Bar. I liked the Law as a study, but I was apt 
to be easily ratded when in Court, and I hated the procedure and 
technicalities in which Chancery work abounded. There were 
two other influences tempting me away from Lincoln’s Inn. In 
19091 married on an uncertain income from fees of about ^300 
a year and my wife’s bank balance of the same figure, and 
although her great business ability (she was earning ^800 a year 
as Secretary of the Free Trade Union at the time) fitted her 
admirably to make the most of a small income, and she was very 
willing to back me as long as I liked to stay on at the Bar, I 
began to feel that it might be better to find some employment 
of greater stability. I was also beginning to feel some temptation 
to try my hand at literature. I was sharing a room in Lincoln’s 
Inn. with J. E. G. de Montmorency, author of an excellent book 
on Thomas & Kempis and at that time Literary Editor of the 
Contemporary Review. I began doing reviews for the Contem¬ 
porary, and I also obtained the goodwill of St. Loe Strachey, 
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who held out hopes of giving me quite a lot of work for The 
Spectator, then at the peak of its success. In the autumn of 1911, 
a vacancy occurred for a Junior Legal Adviser at the Colonial 
Office. These appointments were always filled in accordance 
with the recommendation of the Attorney-General, and Rufus 
Isaacs asked me if I would like the post. My wife had had a 
serious illness in the summer, resulting in a severe operation and 
the loss of our first baby. This additional reason for seeking a 
less exacting and more stable profession decided me, and, rather 
to the disgust of Mr. Birrell, whose Bohemian spirit, nourished 
on a loving admiration of Johnson, Hazlitt and Lamb, revolted 
against the regularity and respectability of a Civil Servant’s life, 
I applied for and was given the appointment, thus closing what 
I may call the introductory chapter of my life. 

But before ending this chapter, I must, if only as a warning to 
others, relate one experience of my time in Lincoln’s Inn which, 
in spite of its unfortunate result, I would not willingly have 
missed. 

My brother and I were both of us in the position of earning a 
little money and very much wishing that we could earn rather 
more, when we were told by a friend, who was practising as a 
Solicitor, of what seemed an excellent chance for a successful 
speculation. Our friend had come across an inventor who was 
endeavouring to secure a patent for a typewriter, constructed on 
highly novel lines, which would both be completely silent and 
would type in syllables, thereby gaining greatly in speed. The 
inventor needed a relatively small sum of money to enable him 
to complete and protect his invention, and, in return for this, 
would surrender a large share in the patent. The inventor when 
we met him proved to be a most singular and entertaining 
person. About thirty-five years old, he was clearly almost penni¬ 
less, yet he dressed habitually in a top hat and frock coat, both 
considerably the worse for wear. Later we found that, however 
cold the weather, he never wore an overcoat, or any underwear 
beneath his very frayed boiled shirt. He had a pointed beard and 
his hair was so long that it straggled thickly and untidily down 
over his coat collar. He had lost most of his teeth and seemed to 
subsist entirely on beer and a relatively small proportion of 
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ham sandwiches, taken at irregular intervals and with no preju¬ 
dice as to place. He rolled his own cigarettes and smoked con¬ 
tinuously so that his fingers and even his little ragged moustache 
were deeply stained with nicotine. 

He walked with a curious, high-stepping prance, and was 
always in the best of spirits. "When he laughed, as he often did, 
he would throw his head back and open his mouth so wide that 
one could see his tonsils flickering in his beautifully pink throat. 
He was a man of education and we immediately became ex¬ 
tremely fond of him and readily agreed to put up such money 
as we could lay our hands on, to further his invention. This he 
explained to us with a wealth of detail which we found im¬ 
pressive though not easily intelligible. A short time afterwards, 
he introduced us to his little grey haired mother, with whom he 
lived in two dark rooms in a back street in Bloomsbury. She was 
a charming old lady, who had evidently come down in the 
world but still had a touching belief in her son. 

The inventor told us that he was constructing with his own 
hands a working model, and when this was completed, as it 
must be in a comparatively short time, he would lodge a com¬ 
plete specification and all our fortunes would be as good as 
made. Meanwhile he had to live and support his mother. 
Materials had to be bought, documents drafted, and so on. 
Time dragged on, and with it the drain on our finances, but, 
although the inventor’s optimism and enthusiasm never flagged, 
we seemed to approach little nearer to achievement. Some new 
difficulty was always cropping up; an essential part or material 
proved unobtainable; a sudden change of some important 
detail became necessary in order not to clash with a previous 
invention; the inventor caught a cold or had to take his mother 
home to Lancashire. We grew restive and relations became 
rather strained. Then at long last, one July evening, he gave us 
a definite date. On Saturday of the following week, at eleven in 
the morning, he would produce the completed working model 
at our friend’s offices. On Saturday morning, the three of us met 
at the place and time appointed. A few minutes later the inventor 
arrived—top hat brushed as far as brushing could affiect it, frock 
coat still shin y but freer from grease spots than usual. He 
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beamed on us cheerfully, but a little uneasily. Where was the 
model? He much regretted a little more inevitable delay. Every¬ 
thing was perfectly all right—we needn’t have any doubts, but 
an unfortunate accident had happened. He had been working 
late on the model in his attic room, with the skylight open as 
the night was hot, when suddenly, at three in the morning, two 
tom cats, who were fighting on the roof, had fallen through the 
skylight on to the almost completed model, scattering its parts 
in all directions. He had hunted strenuously until breakfast time, 
but had not been able to find some essential components. He 
threw back his head and laughed until his tonsils showed. But 
that was the end of our speculation. 



Chapter 12 

CIVIL SERVICE 


T HE Colonial Office, in 1911, dealt with both the Colonial 
Empire and the self-governing Dominions, and was one of 
the departments put high on their lists by most candidates for 
the Civil Service. Consequently, it had a staff of very high 
intellectual calibre. It suffered, however, under certain dis¬ 
advantages. 

Although the great Dominions were within its scope and 
were supposed to conduct all their foreign relations through it 
and to keep it fully advised on many matters of policy, they 
were getting restive under these limitations, and Downing 
Street had to be exceedingly cautious in dealing with them. 
When the War began and the Dominions were called upon to 
play so important a part in it, they became still more restive and 
sometimes broke loose with amusing results, as when, for in¬ 
stance, one Dominion Government sent a cable of New Year’s 
Greetings direct to the King of Portugal which had for some 
years been a republic. 

There was as yet no idea of colonial development by grants 
from the Imperial Treasury. Any development which took 
place was carried out with private capital. Concessionaires 
actual and potential were viewed with some suspicion in Down¬ 
ing Street and there was apt to be a feeling of tension between 
the department and Colonial Governments anxious to develop 
their territories. In consequence, the very able officers of the 
department were apt to adopt a defensive attitude. There was a 
■ marked disinclination to see callers, and correspondence tended 
to be elaborate and evasive. Moreover, there still survived some 
old officials whose habits and views had been formed before the 
South African War, which had, I gathered, thrown a great 
burden on the staff, upsetting many ancient and agreeable 

m 
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traditions. Indeed, some of these old gentlemen maintained that 
the office had never been a fitting place for a gentleman to work 
in since. Many tales were current among the younger members 
of the staff about these reverend seniors. It was, for example, 
related that a newly appointed Attorney-General for Jamaica 
once called to see Mr. Boff-Kenton, head of the West Indian 
Department, who was nowhere to be found, though known to 
be in the office. At last he was traced at a game of stump cricket 
in a large empty room on the top floor. “Come in, come in,” 
he called to the Attorney-General. “Where is it you’re going— 
Jamaica, Jamaica? Just wait till I’ve finished my innings and 
we’ll see if we can find it on the map.” 

However, the vast majority of the staff were conscientious 
and hardworking, and many of them extremely able. Of the 
Secretaries of State—those “transient and embarrassed phan¬ 
toms”—I saw little. During my years in the office only Lewis 
Harcourt (1911-1915), had much opportunity for creative work. 
He was a man of ability and charm, and, although he belonged 
to the radical wing of the Liberal party, by no means a “little 
Englander”. Before the outbreak of war put a stop to normal 
activities, he did much to help railway development in Africa 
and to promote tropical research both medical and agricultural. 
Even more important was the fusion of Northern and Southern 
Nigeria brought about under his leadership in 1914. His suc¬ 
cessor, Bonar Law (19x5-19x6), was absorbed throughout his 
tenure of office by the political problems of Asquith’s Coalition 
Government in which he was the leader of the Unionist party, 
and I saw little of him except in connection with the debate on 
the sale of enemy properties in Nigeria, over which Sir Edward 
Carson made a determined effort to overthrow the Govern¬ 
ment. I was one of those responsible for briefing the Colonial 
Secretary for this debate and I was deeply impressed by the 
quiet skill and subtlety with which he countered Carson’s attack. 
In the office Bonar Law was homely, modest and unpretentious. 
One very characteristic incident was told me by his private 
secretary J. C. C. Davidson (now Viscount Davidson). One 
evening—it may well have been during the very involved 
negotiations which preceded Asquith’s fall—Bonar Law had an 
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appointment to see him at No. 10 Downing Street. When the 
time came, he rose wearily from his chair, stretched himself, and 
said in his soft Canadian-Scottish drawl, “Now I must go and 
see that silky old gentleman over the way. He always makes 
rings round me.” 

However, this is to anticipate. During die early years of my 
service my work was for the most part rather dull, being 
chiefly confined to “vetting” the legislation of overseas Colonial 
Governments on such matters as the marketing of green 
vegetables and the brewing of clove toddy. 

However, I was not disposed to regret my change of career. 
I had the solace of a happy and interesting home life in Chelsea, 
with pleasant parties of Cambridge friends and many new 
friends joining our circle. I enjoyed working in Whitehall near 
the National and Portrait Galleries, and Christie’s Sale Rooms. 
I enjoyed writing for The Spectator and building up a library 
from the Charing Cross Road. 

Gradually I enlarged my journalistic scope, contributing to 
The Times, chiefly on die sports page of which my Cambridge 
friend, Richard Powell, was editor, and die Field, with occa¬ 
sional articles in the monthly and quarterly Reviews. Then in 
1912, at the request of our beloved friend Geoffrey Whitworth, 
then in the middle of his notable publishing campaign at 
Chatto fk Windus, I wrote Cambridge from Within from which 
I have already quoted. The commission came most aptly, for it 
helped to pay the costs of introducing our eldest son, Frederick 
Penrose, into the world. 

In such circumstances, a little dullness in my official life was 
no great hardship and even this was enlivened by an occasional 
break in die routine. 

One such break was afforded by a colossal row in the island 
of Tonga, which the local government, although it included a 
King—or was it a Regent?—a Cabinet, a House of Commons, 
and a House of Lords, proved unable to setde, so that Downing 
Street had to intervene. 

The second was a conference with the French government 
appointed to consider the drawing up of a new treaty for the 
Government of the New Hebrides, which was (and I believe 
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still is), administered by France and Great Britain jointly, half 
the ad minis tration being appointed by the French and half by 
ourselves, with a Chief Justice nominated by a neutral Power to 
see fair play. One provision which (although I believe there was 
precedent for it in the Roman Empire) had strange results and 
led to much manoeuvring between European litigants, was that 
in litigation the law to be applied was that of the defendant’s 
country of origin. 

I was a member of the British delegation which was led by 
the first Lord Emmott, a Yorkshire businessman of Stirling good 
sense, who knew not a word of French. As only one of the 
French delegation knew more than a few words of English, the 
negotiations, which were long and complex, had to be con¬ 
ducted in their language, and Lord Emmott, who took the 
Chair, would remain calmly and genially silent, until he per¬ 
ceived that the discussion was getting strained. He would then 
rise without a word and march out of the room, followed by 
the whole of Iris team. Outside the room we would explain the 
difficulty, and, after giving us, as he invariably did, excellent 
advice for dealing with the situation, he would march us back 
into the conference room with unruffled calm. Lord Emmott 
was greatly liked and admired by both delegations, and the 
British took it a little hard when M. Picanon, the extremely 
able and cultured head of the French party, opened his final 
speech of thanks at the close of the conference by describing 
our Chairman as a nobleman “de si bonne education!” 

The negotiations were complicated and prolonged over 
several weeks, neither party finding it easy to understand the 
methods of the other. One evening, after a long wrangle, at the 
dose of which we had at last succeeded in reaching a fairly 
reasonable compromise, as I was walking up Downing Street 
with a rather bored and dejected member of the French team, 
he suddenly turned to me and said, “'We can’t understand you 
English. You seem to have no principles.” We on the other 
hand, were apt to regard the French as being atrophied by 
principles and having no common sense. However, our relations 
were friendly and pleasant throughout, and I shall always 
remember with pleasure the dinner party which my wife and I, 
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supported by my half brother, Francis Birrell, who was an 
excellent French scholar, gave to the French delegation and the 
neutral Chief Justice, an enchanting old Spaniard with the 
singularly apt title of le Comte de Buena Esperanza. The even¬ 
ing began inauspiciously, for the Count was forty minutes late. 
However, M. Picanon beguiled the time by delivering, in exqui¬ 
site French and at dictation speed, a perfectly phrased compari¬ 
son of contemporary French and British literature. Then, 
shortly before nine o’clock, the Count burst into the room, full 
of apologies. He had inadvertently set out from his hotel in 
Bloomsbury without his false teeth, and had not realized his 
oversight till the taxi was passing Buckingham Palace. There¬ 
upon, since, as he jusdy remarked, “without teeth a dinner does 
not eat himself,” he had been compelled to turn about and make 
his way back to Bloomsbury through all the Piccadilly traffic 
«md so once more through die maze to Chelsea. 

However, he made full amends after dinner by reciting to us 
long passages from Don Quixote in the original Spanish—an 
experience which I think few of diose present were likely to 
forget and which Francis said made him realize for the first time 
what human language is capable of. 

Before the New Hebrides discussions were finished, war had 
broken out between France and Germany and the younger 
members of the French delegation began to disappear one by 
one to take their places in the National Army. While Britain’s 
decision hung in the balance, relations were rather difficult, but 
before our joint report was signed, the die had been cast and 
Britain had taken its place beside France in defence as we 
believed, of liberty and law. 



Chapter 13 

WORLD WAR I 


T HE outbreak of war threw the Colonial Office into con¬ 
fusion. It had, until the last moment, been hoped that 
Britain would not be involved, and no plans had, so far as I can 
remember, been made for the turnover to a war footing. More¬ 
over, there were really no precedents suitable to the position 
which now arose. The South African War had involved a mere 
fraction of the national effort and practically no international 
complications. Even the Crimean War had been a very trifling 
affair by comparison, and the commercial questions involved 
had been on an infinitely smaller scale, as international trade was 
at that time still very little developed, most ships carrying single 
cargoes from one consignor to one consignee and the volume of 
traffic being relatively insignificant. 

Owing to the somewhat aloof attitude which the Colonial 
Office had hitherto maintained, very few of the staff had any 
knowledge of commerce or of commercial terms and practice. 
I, having practised for five years in Lincoln’s Inn, at least knew 
the nature of a contract and had some nodding acquaintance 
with commercial terminology. In consequence I soon became— 
with the very flimsiest qualifications—something like the com¬ 
mercial expert of the office, and all questions which raised 
commercial issues tended to be referred to me for advice. 

The onset of war inevitably provoked a stream of questions 
from the overseas Governments, many of them raising impor¬ 
tant international and constitutional issues. I remember that a 
curious point arose with regard to a territory which is now very 
much and very unfortunately in the news—the island of Cyprus. 
This had at that time never been declared either a Colony or a 
Protectorate, the Sultan of Turkey being still the nominal 
sovereign and the territory administered by Great Britain under 
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the terms of a treaty with him. For some time all legislation, by 
Order in Council, intended to cover the Colonial Empire 
generally, had to be stated to apply to “British subjects, Pro¬ 
tected Persons and the inhabitants of Cyprus”. When Turkey 
came into the war against us, Cyprus was immediately annexed 
and this little difficulty removed. 

hi dealing with these and other problems which arose, we, in 
common with the other Government departments, derived 
great assistance from Sir John Simon, then Attorney-General, 
who let it be known that he would be available for consultation 
by representatives of the departments at certain fixed times each 
week (I am not sure that for a time at least it was not daily), 
when he would give his advice, so far as he could, extempore. 
Those who availed themselves of this offer will never forget the 
speed and clarity with which the great lawyer disposed of the 
questions put to him. This, however, had one unexpected and 
not altogether beneficial result. Sir John was a thorough-going 
Liberal and gave his advice always from the Liberal point of 
view, which tended to restrict the rights of the belligerent 
within very definite limits and to safeguard generously the 
rights of neutrals. As the war went on this point of view came 
into conflict with British interests and was seen' to be inconsi¬ 
stent with the views which our enemies were taking of the laws 
of war. It was, however, some time before the British Govern¬ 
ment could shake off the traditional attitude, and I have always 
felt that the devoted and high-principled labour of Sir John 
Simon at the beginning of the war had the effect of postponing 
the formulation of a new policy more suitable to the prevailing 
conditions. In the important field of trade with the enemy it 
was not until cases began to come in good numbers before Sir 
Samuel Evans, then Judge in the Admiralty Division, that a new 
policy was able to make rapid headway, thus leading up to the 
establishment of the blockade which undoubtedly became one 
of the most potent weapons in the armament of the Allies. 

At the beginning of the war the treatment of cargoes in 
enemy ships and of enemy goods in neutral ships was a source 
of the greatest difficulty to the Colonial Office. Ships were 
seized on the high seas and in British overseas ports, each of 
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which contained thousands of parcels all consigned from and to 
different people and companies, some allied, some neutral and 
some enemy. We therefore had to deal with conditions very 
different from those which had prevailed when most of the 
relevant cases had been decided in the Prize Courts. The Colonial 
Governments could do nothing about these captures without the 
authority of the Colonial Office, and the Colonial Office could 
do nothing without the agreement of four other departments 
whose views it became my duty to ascertain on every question 
which arose; the Admiralty, because of the interest of the navy 
in the Prize Fund (composed of the proceeds of sale of enemy 
and some other forfeited ships and cargoes); the Treasury, be¬ 
cause die Exchequer has an interest in forfeited goods which for 
some technical reason are not Prize for the Navy; the Board of 
Trade, because commercial questions might be involved, and the 
Foreign Office because of the possible effect on Foreign Relations. 

In the early stages seizures of ships and cargoes went on at a 
rapid rate, because of the large numbers of enemy ships afloat 
when Britain declared war, and the departments were all over¬ 
whelmed with the sudden avalanche of work. This was parti¬ 
cularly true of the Admiralty which remitted all questions of 
this kind to a department called “Naval Law”. “N.L.”, which 
consisted of one responsible official with a very small number of 
subordinates, had been used to deal entirely or almost entirely 
with routine questions relating to seamens’ pay and so on. The 
flood of prize questions now let loose completely submerged 
the department, and it often happened that after waiting several 
weeks for a reply to an urgent letter and sending weekly or more 
frequent reminders, I would receive a typewritten slip saying 
that my original letter could not be found and would I please 
send a copy. In these circumstances the pending questions piled 
up at an alarming rate, while British ports overseas became more 
and more congested with detained shipping, and allied and 
neutral consignees grew more and more clamorous. At last an 
intolerable situation was relieved by the agreement of the four 
other departments to the proposal of the Colonial Office that a 
committee representative of all five departments should be 
appointed with considerable liberty of action. The chairman of 
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the committee, appointed by the Admiralty, was that astute and 
brilliant admiral, Sir E. J. W. Slade, whose daughter was later on 
to become Gandhi’s chief disciple, and I was made secretary. 
The committee speedily cleared off the outstanding questions 
and, as the administrative difficulties were thus removed, the 
ships which had been seized began to come before the Prize 
Court and a great number of ships were condemned as prize and 
became British property. Parallel with this development came 
the rapid increase of the German submarine blockade, resulting 
in an ever mounting destruction of allied and neutral tonnage. 
To help in meeting this, our committee obtained leave from the 
departments concerned to go into business as ship owners, 
putting the captured ships, and other detained ships which they 
requisitioned, into commission for the carriage of foodstuffs and 
munitions. Directed by Admiral Slade and assisted by the ship¬ 
ping adviser to the Crown Agents for the Colonies, wc were 
soon running a considerable fleet, including large liners, tramp 
steamers and even sailing ships, and although in the course of 
the war a great many of our ships went to the bottom, the 
Armistice found us with a bank balance of, I think, well over a 
million pounds. 

At die same tine I became involved in a parallel movement 
which was to affect my life vitally after the war. The Foreign 
Office was in those days little less remote from commercial 
affairs than die Colonial Office. But the immense amount of 
information secured through the blockade of Germany about 
the ramifications of German industry and commerce, power¬ 
fully impressed some of the younger members of the staff, 
notably Roland Nugent, now Speaker of the Parliament of 
Northern Ireland. 

Nugent early became convinced that plans must be laid as 
soon as possible to enable Britain to secure as much as possible 
of Germany’s international trade after the war. The formulation 
of such plans was outside the scope of any single department 
owing to the complexity and variety of the questions involved. 
Nugent therefore proposed that an inter-departmental com¬ 
mittee should be formed to recommend the steps which should 
be taken to facilitate the capture of German trade. The proposal 
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was adopted and Nugent himself made secretary of the com¬ 
mittee. In due course, I, in my capacity as quasi-commercial 
expert, was appointed to represent the Colonial Office. I 
quickly formed the opinion that Nugent had not only conceived 
the idea of the intcr-departmental committee and got himself 
appointed secretary, but that he knew exactly what the com¬ 
mittee’s recommendations should be and was determined that 
his ideas should be carried through, which, owing to his tact in 
handling his official superiors and his great skill in drafting, they 
were with a minimum of delay. As a result, a new department, 
the Foreign Trade Department, was created, as a sub-department 
of the Foreign Office, with Nugent as its official head. 

As soon as he was installed in this new position, Nugent got 
into touch with leaders of industry and commerce (notably 
Mr. F. Dudley Docker, C.B. an industrialist of great power in 
the Midlands and father of Sir Bernard Docker) and from Ins 
discussions with them became convinced that it would be essen¬ 
tial to create an independent organization not only to carry on 
the campaign against German trade, but to speak and act for 
British industry as a whole, in all matters of policy, which no 
organization had ever been able to do in the past. Before the end 
of 1916 the nucleus of such an organization had been formed 
with the title of “The Federation of British Industries” and 
Nugent himself seconded to manage it. In the course of 1917 he 
asked me if I could arrange to be lent by the Colonial Office to 
act as his second-in-command. Some time in that year I began 
to spend two or three hours daily in the Federation’s office in 
St. James’s Street, helping with the initial stages of the new 
organization. By the time the war ended, it was clear that the 
Federation had come to stay and it became necessary for me to 
decide whether I would throw in my lot with it or go back to 
the Colonial Office. 



Chapter 14 

AFTERMATH 


ALTHOUGH I had had the supreme good fortune to escape 
x\the horror and squalor of trench warfare, in which so many 
of the best of my contemporaries lost their lives, the war had 
been a period of considerable strain and many grievous losses. 
In 1915 my mother died from a tumour on the brain after a 
lingering illness of over two years, which the doctors could not 
diagnose for many months and were never able to relieve. 
Indeed, they most unnecessarily tortured both her and Mr. 
Birrell by pulling out all her teeth and other drastic and entirely 
irrelevant treatments. About a year afterwards came the “Easter 
Rebellion” in Ireland, which caused the political downfall and 
resignation of Mr. Birrell who had been Chief Secretary for over 
seven years (the longest tenure of office of any Chief Secretary 
since the Act of Union), and had done admirable work for Irish 
education (primary, secondary and University), for the Irish 
language and for the maintenance and strengthening of the 
policy of Land Purchase. As long before as 20th September 1913 
he had written to us, “Everything is as bad as bad can be in 
Dublin. The people arc starving. The Corporation are a pack of 
knaves. The Executive is unpopular and the police have estab¬ 
lished a reign of terror, which may at any time disappear.” But 
then he still felt he had the Government behind him. 

Ever since the spring of 1915 when the Coalition Government 
was formed and Carson and F. E. Smith, the leaders of the 
Ulster rebels, brought into it, he had felt himself to be in a false 
position, threatened by forces which he had not the power to 
control. Indeed, he had tried to resign, but withheld his resigna¬ 
tion in deference to strong pressure from Asquith of whom he 
was very fond. Now, in reply to our letters of sympathy he 
wrote to my wife, “It is indeed a nasty knock, but it must be 
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endured somehow. I am inundated with letters which I read 
grimly but not without emotion. Considering how little I have 
done for anybody, the number of my friends amazes me. Real 
friends too. I think Pen (our eldest son aged three and a half) 
will stick to his grandfather whatever happens.” 

This was a sickening blow which my wife and I felt deeply. 

In the same year, 1916, my aunt, Audrey Lady Tennyson, 
died, worn out by hospital work and heartbroken at the loss of 
her youngest son, Harold, a brilliant boy who seemed assured of 
a fine career in the Navy. On August 26th my wife’s youngest 
brother Beryl was killed in action on the Somme. He had been 
living in South Africa at the outbreak of war, and, finding it 
impossible to enlist for European service in the Union, had 
travelled to Australia to join the Australian Expeditionary 
Force, with a contingent of which he came to England for final 
training in the spring. It was a great delight to my wife to see 
him on the few occasions when he was able to come to us, for, 
owing to family misfortunes, they had both been left derelict in 
London when she was only fourteen years old, and she had put 
up her hair, learned typewriting and shorthand and for several 
years supported him at school out of her earnings, with some 
help from Frederic Harrison and a few other faithful friends. By 
die time he reached France in the fatal August of the Somme 
fighting, he had travelled 28,000 miles to fight for his country. 
Within twenty-four hours of landing he was shot dead behind 
his machine gun. 

After his death my wife felt that she must make some personal 
contribution to the war effort. Many of the ministers—for ex¬ 
ample, Asquith, Lloyd George and Edwin Montagu—had 
known die value of her work for the Free Trade Union, and in 
the autumn she was appointed head of the female staff at the 
Ministry of Munitions which Lloyd George had created in the 
spring. There were, if I remember rightly, nine thousand 
women, and she had ultimate control of appointments, dis¬ 
missals, discipline and welfare. The huge organization had 
grown almost overnight like a mushroom and many most un¬ 
suitable women had been appointed to junior posts. The salary 
position was chaotic, with considerable misuse of public funds. 
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In many sections discipline was practically non-existent. She had. 
to establish a centralized control and co-ordination and a cen¬ 
tralized welfare system, including canteens, sickrooms, nursing 
and casualty stations and so on, while weeding out unsuitable 
employees, and making some provision which would prevent 
improper appointments in the future. All this work she 
carried out with brilliant success, making remarkably few 
enemies in the process. By the spring of 1918 her health began 
to suffer from the effects of all this strenuous work and she 
became convinced that she was no longer justified in separating 
herself from her two children, the eldest of whom, Penrose, was 
nearly six, and the younger, Julian, just three. Moreover, she 
felt that she had carried out all die reforms which she would be 
able to achieve without considerably more official backing than 
was likely to be given her. It was disappointing, for much still 
needed to be done, but she was convinced that the time had 
come for her to resign her position, which she accordingly did, 
her services being recognized by the grant of the O.B.E., an 
honour at that time infrequently conferred on women. 

Mr. Birrell wrote to her consolingly, “I thought it would 
happen but not so quickly. I can’t pretend to be sorry in the best 
interests of the family—for what is the use of running a sensitive 
head against stone walls. I have always hated the Public Service, 
unless you are temperamentally adapted to it. I trust they will 
at least steal (without acknowledgement) the best of your 
ideas.” 

Within a few days came news of the death in action of 
Aubrey Tennyson, my uncle’s second son, who had been like a 
younger brother to me, and seemed marked out by his ability 
and unselfish charm for a life of distinguished service to others. 
This third blow fell with terrible weight on my uncle. Indeed 
he never really recovered from it but spent the remaining ten 
years of his life in complete seclusion at Farringford, with its one 
bathroom, the oil lamps which dimly illumined the big rooms 
and rambling corridors (for he would never have electric light 
installed), and the antiquated heating system which so inade¬ 
quately warmed them. Every year the trees and shrubs crept 
closer and closer to the windows, and the house and farm 
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buildings fell more and more into disrepair. Even my uncle’s 
second marriage to May Hichens, niece of the poet’s close 
friend Thoby Prinsep and a woman of great charm and sensi¬ 
bility, could not bring him out into the world. 

That August of 1918, while the Allied Armies were driving 
the enemy back across Eastern France after the agonizing 
experiences of the German spring offensive, wc spent a fort¬ 
night in Freshwater to be near him, and I like to think of the 
pleasure he took in our two little boys, the elder of whom was 
the first great grandson of the poet. 

When I came to review my position at the end of the year 
1918, these experiences, which I knew to be far less terrible than 
those which many men and many families had undergone, no 
doubt influenced me considerably. A quiet life no longer seemed 
to offer the same attractions as before the war, and literature no 
longer made the same appeal. I had long ago come to the con¬ 
clusion that I was deficient in creative ability. Though Cam¬ 
bridge from Within had been well received, I had had some diffi¬ 
culty in padding it out to the required length, and been wholly 
unable to follow it up with another book. To go on knocking up 
book reviews and second-hand literary essays, while the world 
was gasping for air after its terrible sufferings, seemed futile. 
Nor could I face the prospect of returning to the routine work 
of a Legal Assistant at the Colonial Office after my exciting and 
much more important work of the war years, I had applied for 
transfer to the administrative side of the office, where I might 
have hoped in time to exert some influence on policy, but this 
was refused because I had not passed the Civil Service examina¬ 
tion. On the other hand there seemed to be an immense amount 
of work to be done in reorganizing and developing British 
industry, on the efficiency of which the fate of the Country must 
depend, and in improving the relations between capital and 
labour, which had been a continual menace to our successful 
prosecution of the war. Mr. Birrell, who strongly favoured my 
proposed change, wrote, “There is no shirking the main issue. 
If you appeal to the millions and force them to fight, you can’t 
expect to go on as before. Selfishness prevails in all ranks, but 
just as the extension of the Franchise first destroyed the landlord 
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monopoly in the choice of then destroyed the wealthy 

merchants’ [monopoly] who used in my boyhood over their 
cigars to divide the representation of the towns, so now capital 
must throw up its hand and cry ‘ICamerad’ to labour—what the 
poor consumer and taxpayer is to get out of it I don’t know but 
grimly guess.” 

All these considerations powerfully inclined me to leave the 
service and take my chance with the Federation of British 
Industries, where I had been acting as part time director for 
some months, Roland Nugent having joined the Army and 
handed over the work to me temporarily. I knew almost no¬ 
thing about industry or the personalities engaged in it, and had 
very few friends to whom I could apply for advice. One such 
was my old friend at King’s, David Davies, afterwards the first 
Lord Davies of Llandinam. “The Dog”, as his Cambridge 
friends always called him, was Chairman of the Ocean Coal 
Company and a director of the Midland Bank and the Cambrian 
Railway, and I wrote to him for guidance. He consulted Sir 
Edward Holden, Chairman of the Bank, who returned a very 
characteristic reply, “Dudley Docker is a smart man. If your 
friend is a smart man, he should go in with Docker. If not, he’d 
better stay where he is.” "Without feeling much confidence in 
my own “smartness”, I thought this reply sufficiently en¬ 
couraging, and early in 19x9, with my wife’s whole-hearted 
agreement, took the plunge, resigned from the Colonial Office 
and took up whole time service with the F.B.I. 



Chapter is 

AUGUSTINE BIRRELL—LAST YEARS 

I HAD not realized until I re-read our bundle of letters from 
Mr. Birrell (mostly addressed to my wife, for whom he had 
a great affection and respect), to what extent he acted as a focus 
for our lives and activities during the years which passed before 
his death in 1933. 

He lived on quietly at the old house in Elm Park Road with 
his sons, Francis and Tony (neither of whom married), spending 
some weeks every year at Sheringham, although his financial 
position made it necessary for him to let the Pightle most years 
for August and September. 

For more than ten years he had lived, and enjoyed living, in 
the wide and stirring world of Liberal politics and society. Now 
his circle was woefully narrowed, including little more than his 
two sons, his sister Olive, the Charles Medleys, Miss Tattersall 
(who had been Tony’s governess and had stayed on, first as 
companion to my mother and afterwards as a friend of the 
family and general mainstay of the household), my own 
family, and Godfrey and Oliver Locker-Lampson, the last of 
whom was for many years like another son to him. He still 
kept in touch with several of his old friends, such as John 
Morley, the Asquiths, the Edwin Montagus, Sir Robert 
Hudson, J. M. Barrie, my godmother Annie Lady Ritchie, 
and Lady Robson, in whose houses in town or country he 
was always welcome. But he dined out as little as possible 
and avoided evening parties and other “futile follies” of the 
London Season. "My friends,” he wrote in 1918, "are now 
mostly old men, tormented with rheums and catarrhs, and 
either living alone in melancholy plight in chambers or in¬ 
habiting tall houses in South Kensington, nagged at by an 
elderly crone, who once in the early seventies was the slim 
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goddess of their idolatry and the inspiration of their long since 
silenced Muse.” 

The menage at 70, Elm Park Road was a strange one. 
Francis, 1 who was just ten years younger than myself, was a 
small, fair-skinned and fair-haired incarnation of his father, with 
the same thick-set figure, square head and fine sensitive features. 
He seemed also to have inherited most of Ins father’s mental 
characteristics and to have given them a fresh and very indivi¬ 
dual twist of his own. He had the same radicalism—a degree 
further to the left as was natural for the younger generation— 
with the same suggestion of a strong fibre of conservatism 
somewhere in the fabric. 

He had all and more than all his father’s love of argument and 
a goodly inheritance of his father’s wit, but with an airy and 
impish quality which was peculiarly his own, and with that 
strong flavour of Lytton Strachey (not only in style but actually 
in manner) which was characteristic of so many of the young 
Cambridge intellectuals of the early nineteen hundreds. He had 
been a conscientious objector during the war, as were others of 
the Bloomsbury group, and the admirable work which he had 
done for the Quakers behind the lines in France had given him 
a great love for the French people and what his father called a 
“terrifying facility” in their language. It had also brought him 
friends of many nationalities (for he was of a most affectionate 
and gregarious disposition) and this was of great value to Mr. 
Birrell during the grim years which succeeded the death of my 
mother and his political disaster, since it brought cheerful and 
entertaining young men about the house and helped to draw 
him out of himself. Many and violent were the arguments in 
the underground library behind the kitchen and loud the 
“bellows” which echoed up the kitchen stairs, often far into the 
small hours of the morning, for neither father nor son would 
ever abate one jot of his opinions in deference to the other. 

Francis had, after leaving Cambridge, made a halfhearted and 
unsuccessful effort to get into the British Museum, and had 
worked for a short time on a temporary basis in the Victoria and 

1 There is a delightful account of Francis in David Garnett’s The Flowers of 
the Forest (Chatto andWindus 1955). 
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Albert, but he was not cut out for the official life, which his 
father so much disliked. He was, however, an omnivorous 
reader both of French and English, and was very soon fully 
occupied in dramatic criticism, translations from the French 
(one, of Plato’s “Republic”, from the Greek), book reviewing 
and the contribution of turnover articles to the Liberal month¬ 
lies and weeklies. Had he lived, he might well have left work of 
permanent value behind him, for the one or two short books 
which he found time to write (for example his sketch of Glad¬ 
stone) are scholarly, vivid and well constructed, while his very 
individual wit found expression in that amusing squib “A Letter 
from a Black Sheep” published only two years before his death 
(Hogarth Press 1932). 

If there was about Francis something of the eternal hoy, about 
Tony, his junior by two or three years, there was from the first 
more than a little of the eternal sage. Not that he was especially 
learned. In fact, his sight had been from babyhood so bad, that 
he could only read and write with difficulty and avoided the 
attempt—and any other mental labour—as far as he could, 
while Iris physique was so frail that any considerable bodily 
effort was out of the question. In consequence he seemed from 
his earliest years to look out upon the world with complete 
indifference to the ordinary human ambitions and conventions, 
and would every now and then display a power of caustic com¬ 
ment curiously incongruous with his inability—or perhaps it 
was only his disinclination—to grapple with the normal obliga¬ 
tions of life. Where Francis was all restless interest and activity, 
Tony was content to let the world roll by him, never bored by 
inactivity or disturbed by failure of achievement; and the con¬ 
trast extended to physique, for Francis was short, fresh com- 
plexioned, fair and restlessly active, Tony tall, frail, sallow 
skinned and languid to the verge of immobility. Both in their 
different ways were intensely lovable, and both were intensely 
devoted to their father. 

I think I never saw three people so superficially different but 
with such a sympathetic and humorous appreciation of each 
other’s idiosyncrasies as were Mr. Birrell, Francis and Tony, 
though of course there was a good deal of their father in each 
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of his sons, Tony having the larger share of his fundamental 
sanity, Francis more of his mental vivacity and wide range of 
interest. 

Mr. Birrell had one of those capacious minds that can digest 
an enormous amount of experience, and no one could give 
better or more practical advice than he, as every year that 
passed gave us fresh reason to know. Not long after the war, we 
had a rather remarkable occasion to avail ourselves of this 
capacity. Our eldest son was then nearly seven years old and the 
youngest four and a half, and we began to feel that we ought if 
possible, for the next few years at least, to bring them up in the 
country. We therefore set about looking for a house close to 
London. Our friends, the L. H. Myers’ (he had been both at 
Eton and Cambridge with me) who were then living in Ash¬ 
down Forest, were very anxious that we should find a house 
near them, and at Whitsuntide 1919 we went to stay with them 
for that purpose. On the Saturday morning we heard from the 
agent at Forest Row of a house called “Chuck Hatch” on the 
Hartfield-Crowborough Road, which sounded exactly what we 
wanted, and was being offered at the very reasonable price of 
,£2,500. Our always generous friends were very ready to lend us 
tills sum, for we had no capital ourselves, and we set off at once 
to inspect the place. We found it enchanting—an old house, not 
too big and exquisitely brought up to date, with a beautiful 
garden r unnin g down to a small trout stream at the back and 
grazing rights in the Forest. The occupier, who had, I think, 
taken a lease of the house furnished, seemed rather astonished 
when we produced our order to view, and asked if the house 
was in the market. As we were going through the bedrooms 
upstairs, my wife looked out of the window and saw one of the 
maids setting off on her bicycle with a letter in her hand. She 
turned to me at once and said, “The tenant wants to buy this 
house and that girl’s going off with a written offer to the house 
agent at Forest Row”. With the shortest possible delay we drove 
to the East Grinstead agent and offered the vendor’s full price of 
.£2,500; then returned to the Myers’ in considerable elation, for 
we knew, as apparently the tenant did not, that the Forest Row 
agent’s office was closed until Tuesday. Before nightfaE we had 
1 
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a telegram from the owner to say that our offer was accepted. 
No sooner were we back in London on the Tuesday, than we 
received a letter from the tenant asking whether we would part 
With the house and offering us a profit of £350 for our 
bargain. This we refused, as “Chuck Hatch” was exactly what 
we wanted and we wished to make our home there. By return 
of post came another offer, and so it went on day by day until, 
towards the end of the second week, the “take-over” bid had 
reached .£4,700. This put us in a quandary and we hurried round 
to Elm Park Road. Were we justified in refusing such a sum of 
money, just because we wanted the house so badly? Mr. Birrell 
said, “If you want the house so much, stick to your guns, but if 
the offer reaches £5,000 then you really won’t be justified in 
refusing it”. Three days later we had a small dinner party. Just 
as we were walking into the dining-room, there came a tele¬ 
phone message offering £5,000. My wife burst into tears, but 
we accepted the offer. We now both of us began to feel rather 
guilty towards the vendor, to whom I had written enthusias¬ 
tically about the house after signing the contract. I sent him 
what I hope was a tactfully apologetic letter and was agreeably 
surprised to receive a most friendly reply, saying that the trans¬ 
action seemed to him one of the most entirely satisfactory in his 
experience. He had received his full price with a minimum of 
delay, the people who most wanted the house had got it, and 
we had made £2,500! 

Two years later we settled at Shiplake Rise, Binfield Heath, a 
mile from Shiplake Church where Alfred Tennyson had been 
married to Emily Sellwood seventy years before, and adjoining 
Holmwood, where Emily had slept the night before the wed¬ 
ding. This was to provide our growing family—our youngest 
son Hallam having been bom in 1920—with a happy home for 
the next six years. Of course, the distance from London meant 
that we saw less of Mr. Birrell, though I think we did prevail on 
him to stay with us there at least once* much as he disliked 
country visits. If one invited him in the summer he would reply 
that the winter was the time to visit one’s country friends and 
condole with them on the horrors of their situation. When 
winter came he would decline resolutely to leave London, 
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declaring that it was wiser to stop at home in that inhuman 
season when all the contrivances of mankind to make their lot 
endurable might be cut off. Sometimes he would be tempted to 
visit the Asquiths at the Wharf or the Edwin Montagus at 
Breccles. Sometimes he would even write that he was getting 
sick of London, though with the admission that, when the rimp 
came for him to leave, he would probably find that it was life 
and not London that he was sick of. This, however, did not 
apply to the house at Sheringham which he continued to regard 
as his second home. As the i92o’s passed and trade depression 
and strikes caused a gradual shrinkage in his income (“I shall 
have to die soon if I want to appear in ‘Recent Wills’,” he wrote 
in 1922), he found it more and more difficult to keep the place 
up. Yet he clung to Sheringham long after the walks which had 
been the glory of the place to him had become beyond his 
capacity and the cold east winds had begun to make him wish 
that the place was on a milder coast. He loved its queer charac¬ 
ters—even Mr. Ben Johnson the local builder who bicycled 
furiously about the village in carpet slippers, planning and 
erecting the jerry-built villas which gradually ruined the 
Pighde’s view. He loved the grim old church at Beeston Regis, 
stuck “like a petrified haystack" on the edge of the cliff a mile 
away, and he loved the Rector Harry Fitch, who had lived alone 
for tliirty-five years in the gloomy old Rectory near the church, 
bicycling in all weathers to parish and district Council meetings 
and to visit his scattered flock, a man without clerical graces or 
pretensions—the services at Beeston, as I remember them, bring 
to mind Crabbes devasting line: 

“ The half-sung sermon and the half-groaned hymn" 

—but equally without cant or snobbery, a genuine Norfolk 
man, tough, honourable, humorous and uncomplaining. He 
loved Norwich, too, with its memories of Sir Thomas Browne, 
George Borrow, Crome and Cotman, and I find a letter 
written to my wife after a few days spent with Tony at the 
Maid’s Head, in which he made the thought-provoking state¬ 
ment, “Norwich in fine weather is as fine as Florence and I 
prefer Old Crome to Botticelli and even to Fra Angelico”, 
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Alas! a world war and thirty years of industrialization have gone 
far to invalidate that statement. 

Had it not been for Mrs. Pegg’s death in 1932 ,1 do not believe 
he could ever have brought himself to sever the connection 
with Sheringham, which had been associated with so much 
happiness for him in the past, and it pleased him when we began 
to take our holidays at Aldeburgh, only sixty miles away, with 
its memories of Crabbe and Fitzgerald and its connection with 
his free-thinking friend, Edward Clodd, “who,” he wrote, “is 
a good fellow though an atheist, and has a name that rhymes 
with God, and rhyme is better than reason any day”. 

It was not until a few months before his death that he finally 
closed down the Pightle, removed the furniture and said good¬ 
bye to Sheringham. The last time that I saw him there was 
when he was recovering from a serious illness which attacked 
him in 1932. My eldest son Pen and I drove over from Alde¬ 
burgh one morning and to our surprise found him pacing up and 
down the drive in full view of the neighbouring houses, clad in 
dressing-gown and slippers and with his long white hair hanging 
down upon his shoulders, looking, as Pen said, comically like 
Lady Macbeth. 

Though he grew less and less mobile as time passed, and was 
an abominable sailor, he loved, every two years or so, to visit 
France or Switzerland, particularly the Trois Couronnes at 
Vevey where he had spent many happy days with my mother. 
There, when walking became too difficult for him, he would 
sit hour after hour on the terrace smoking and reading, and 
occasionally growling at other guests whose chatter and 
laughter annoyed him—even sometimes apostrophizing them 
in French, which was fortunately so vilely pronounced as to be 
completely unintelligible. 

But it was in the old house in Chelsea that his real life was 
lived. When he first took the house, in about 1900, tire whole of 
the land between Church Street on the east, Kings Road on the 
south, Beaufort Street on the west and Elm Park Road on the 
north, had been a fine old garden, with trees, shrubs, fountains 
and sculptured nymphs and stags, while along the eastern and 
southern boundaries were pleasant Regency villas in their own 
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smaller grounds. This happy state of affairs did not last long, but 
the southern oudook from 70 Elm Park Road always remained 
agreeably open, and its little garden, into which one could walk 
up a short flight of steps from the French windows of the 
library, green and shady. 

Everyone in Chelsea knew Mr. Birrell’s tall burly figure with 
its mane of white wavy hair, crowned by a wide brimmed hat 
of black felt, and the striking features which so much recalled 
those of Thackeray without the broken nose. He seldom spoke 
of his two crushing misfortunes, though the wounds were deep 
and never healed. His bitter suffering during my mother’s illness 
showed itself in such painful outbursts as the following in a 
letter written to my wife when our eldest boy was threatened 
with an operation. “I hate all operations, surgeons, doctors, 
nurses—a vile crowd of harpies and egoists who infest the death¬ 
beds of ‘Grown-ups’. I could wish children could be preserved 
from them.” This morbid feeling dwindled as the years went by 
though it was apt to flare up again when sickness or pain 
afflicted any of those within the circle of his affections, and I find 
one curious letter from him in his eighty-second year, when my 
wife was suffering from a bout of painful sickness. “It is horrid 
to hear of your pain,” he wrote, “I cannot help—though it is 
very selfish of me—shuddering at the thought of the arrears of 
pain I may be called upon to suffer ere I get my release from the 
bondage of the flesh. I tremble to think how little pain I have 
been called upon to endure, but there may be time to balance 
the account.” 

When the trouble was over his spirits could react quickly 
enough—“What, I wonder, happened to us,” he wrote after our 
youngest son had come safely through rather a ticklish opera¬ 
tion, “before the surgeons discovered that we all had appendices, 
tonsils, etc. I have lost nothing but my teeth and my temper and 
am ready to lose my life when the time comes.” . 

The effect of his political d^bicle was more lasting but perhaps 
not so bitter. Lord Norwich has recorded that when some one 
spoke of the serenity with which Asquith seemed to have taken 
his fall from power, and questioned whether it had really 
caused him much suffering, Mr Birrell replied, “You may be 
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sure that it did. It hurt me when I fell off my donkey, it must 
have hurt him much more to fall off his elephant.” The only 
other evidence of his suffering were his occasional outbursts 
against the politicians of the day. “I always thought Baldwin 
was an ass,” he wrote when that statesman drove the Tory party 
temporarily into the wilderness by suddenly coming out for 
Tariff Reform. “But I never thought he was to prove so big a 
one so soon. I suppose he will soon be buried in the Abbey to get 
rid of him and his eternal chatter about himself and his honesty.” 
Of another Tory politician, who had “been allowed to thrust 
his ugly face into the films,” he wrote, “he vulgarizes everything 
that he touches, and the films don’t require any assistance in that 
direction. I detest the fellow more than Macaulay did cold 
boiled veal.” 

The gradual elimination of the Liberal Party grieved and 
infuriated him. As early as July 1920, he wrote to my wife that 
he had been dining with Donald Maclean, J. M. Barrie and 
Robert Hudson/and come to the conclusion that he was quite as 
cheerful as they were. Though he retained to the full his deep 
affection for Asquith and thought his resignation of the party 
leadership, after his defeat at Paisley in 1925, inevitable, he 
intensely disliked his acceptance of a peerage. When in the 
following year he had to unveil a portrait of Iris old chief at the 
National Liberal Club, he quoted to us, with an amusement 
which no doubt owed something to this feeling, Tony’s sug¬ 
gestion for his speech. “I am going to unveil this portrait. Will 
it be an ox or an ass? Wait and see.” 

The subsequent and short lived “patch-up” between the two 
wings of the party he thought humiliating, and the election of 
1931, resulting in the Ramsay Macdonald Coalition, revolted 
him. 

He consoled himself with the reflection that, “it must be very 
difficult really to ruin this country, otherwise the Whigs, Tories 
and Radicals would have done it long ago”, and when he had 
dined with Sir James Barrie, not very long before, to meet 
Baldwin, Edward Grey, Lord Salisbury, Sir Donald Maclean 
and the Editor of The Times, he wrote drily, “I had some diffi¬ 
culty in recognizing the distinguished company I was in, but 
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they all seemed quite decent fellows”. Of Baldwin in particular 
he spoke to me more than once saying what extraordinary pro¬ 
gress he had made in the course of a few years. When he first 
came into public notice after the war he had seemed a complete 
nonentity. Ten years later he could hold his own with distinction 
in any company. 

He himself took no part in politics after he resigned his seat in 
1918, though he continued almost until the last to write, mostly 
on literary subjects, in the weeklies and monthlies. Now and 
then he could be persuaded to make an after-dinner speech, an 
art in which even in his late seventies he had no superior. One 
such speech that he made at the Chelsea Arts Club is still spoken 
of with delight by those who were fortunate enough to hear it. 
In the summer of 1928 he was even persuaded to broadcast. 

He took a keen interest in the literary inclinations of my own 
children, always encouraging them to take trouble with their 
letter-writing and most delightfully answering their letters. 
Scholarships he thought of small importance. “They count for 
little in life, where health and good temper count for much.” 
Of the sporting propensities of our two elder boys, though he 
confessed diat he did not like them, he was more tolerant than 
his son. “Francis,” he wrote, “who is a humanitarian and con¬ 
siders all sport an abomination, and that nobody should be 
killed but those who differ from him in opinion, was rather 
shocked to hear of the passion for destruction in the breasts of 
Pen and Julian, but as neither Francis nor I are vegetarians, I 
don’t recognize our right to interfere, though I am sometimes 
glad to think that, except wasps, I have never wittingly killed 
anything.” 

The breadth of view and vivadty of expression were typical 
and so it continued to the end. Every few weeks I would manage 
to spend a night at Elm Park Road and we would sit up talking 
until two or three in the morning—or rather I listening and 
Mr. Birrell talking—of old days at Cambridge, of the humours 
of old Ben Latham of Trinity Hall, of boxing lessons from the 
great Jem Mace, of old Judges and Vice-Chancellors, of walks in 
England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales, of the Reformation, of 
Archbishop Laud, of Walker’s Sufferings, of the Non-Jurors, of 
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John Wesley and F. D. Maurice. For though, as he admitted in 
his enthr allin g volume of memories, Things Past Redress, he 
could no longer believe in the Almighty God of Christian 
Theology, few men knew more thoroughly and had studied 
with more relish the fascinating interplay through the centuries 
of Catholicism, Anglicanism and Dissent. But his interest in 
history was by no means confined to such fundamental topics. 
One night, I remember, he gave me a full, candid and entirely 
extempore account of the origins and histories of all the great 
Ducal families of England down to the present day. 

As the years passed it grew gradually more difficult for him to 
hoist himself out of his chair, as he loved to do, in order to 
confirm a date or verify a quotation from one of the 10,000 
volumes on his shelves. Then came the day when his legs failed 
him and he could come down to the library no more but had 
to be wheeled in an invalid chair from his bedroom to the 
drawing-room, which had not been used since my mother’s 
death. He had given up smoking by this time and reading was 
becoming difficult. Even the old brandy and caviare, which my 
wife delighted to send him, were losing their savour—-he used 
to say that it was one of the few advantages of age that you 
could drink old brandy without apologizing. Now and then he 
seemed to gain a little strength, “Though,” he wrote, “1 don’t 
know that I want to very much, for I can hardly hope for much 
increase of vitality and it is dull being so confined to the house 
. . . still, as I can see, hear and sleep, I am told I ought not to 
grumble, but none the less, I do.” 

The last time I saw him out of bed he was sitting in the 
invalid chair looking out of the drawing-room window into the 
little shady garden. I asked how he was. “The top half is all 
right,” he said, throwing his body into the posture of defence 
which he had learned from Jem Mace sixty years before, “but 
my legs are no good—I could fight but I couldn’t run away!” I 
have^sometimes thought that those words might make him a 
fitting epitaph. 
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Chapter 16 

THE —FIRST PHASE 


T O be associated with the building up of the Federation of 
British Industries, now so widely known on this side of the 
Atlantic as “the F.B.I.”, was a wonderful experience. To-day 
the Federation is recognized all over the world as the authorized 
representative of British Industry and the most powerful and 
efficient body of its kind in existence. It is the trusted adviser of 
Governments and co-operates on the friendliest terms with the 
organizations representing Labour. 

Thirty-seven years ago there was no central body to represent 
industrial interests and very few of the separate industries were 
at all adequately organized for general purposes, although there 
existed a number of Associations which dealt with prices and 
conditions of trading, and some powerful Federations formed 
with the sole or main object of negotiating with the Trade 
Unions on wages and conditions of employment. 

The promoters of the F.B.I. therefore, had to build from 
ground level, and the staff on whom the bulk of the work 
inevitably fell were almost entirely without industrial experi¬ 
ence or knowledge. Roland Nugent had spent his whole work¬ 
ing life of six years in the Foreign Office. I had only legal and 
Civil Service experience, while,Guy Locock, who joined us in 
1918, was also a young Foreign Office official, as was D. L. 
Walker, who Iras for more than thirty years been the Federa¬ 
tion’s trusted, wise and highly efficient General Secretary. 
Bindon Scott, one of the earliest recruits and for twenty years 
Taxation expert and Parliamentary Liaison Officer, was a wall¬ 
paper designer, and Ernest Marsh, the office manager, was a 
flour-miller who had been chiefly known as an authority on 
Martin Ware. One of our greatest difficulties in the early years 
was the creation of an efficient staff, for there was practically no 
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one who had relevant experience, and it was two or three years 
before demobilization began to set free young men of suitable 
abilities. Another difficulty lay in the calibre of those engaged 
in industrial management at that time, when industry was only 
just be ginnin g to emerge from what one may call the privateer¬ 
ing stage. There were not a few men of fine abilities and high 
ideals engaged in management, and many of these were enthu¬ 
siastic supporters and leaders of the F.B.I., but management had 
at that time hardly begun to be regarded as a profession, and to 
far too many men it was simply an avenue to self-aggrandise¬ 
ment and self-indulgence. The sense of public spirit and indivi¬ 
dual responsibility, which is so widely characteristic of manage¬ 
ment to-day, was far less common thirty years ago, and the 
amount of drinking almost inseparable from business negotia¬ 
tions much greater. I remember vividly one small dinner party 
which we gave in order to conciliate a well-known leader of one 
of our heavy industries. Both food and drink were of the best, 
sherry, champagne and port being served in lavish quantities. 
After dinner bur guest, who had taken liberally of everything 
offered him, smoked a ten inch Havana cigar, of a kind specially 
manufactured for his consumption. When coffee and liqueurs 
were brought round, he looked with interest at the galaxy of 
newly opened bottles offered, had his glass filled with green 
Chartreuse, then, as the waiter was moving on, called after him, 
“Just leave the bottle of Chartreuse, will you”. By eleven o’clock 
he had finished it, without seeming noticeably the worse for wear. 

One of the first things that had to be done was to find out 
exactly what the term “British Industry” covered. What were 
our main industries, their subdivisions and their relations to one 
another? Oddly enough, though everyone knew that the 
nation’s wealth and well being depended on industry and its 
millions of employees, there seemed to be no comprehensive 
information on the subject. To compile what was needed 
proved a long and difficult business but at last, after many 
months of work and much complex correspondence under the 
direction of Edmund Hill, an eminent engineer and son of Dr. 
Birbeck Hill, the great Johnsonian Scholar, a classification was 
evolved of about twenty main groups, each of which was in 
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turn divided into sub-groups and sections. Into these all the 
manufacturing firms or associations of firms were fitted in due 
course. It was originally hoped that committees elected by these 
groups and sub-groups would become the sole representative 
organs of the industries and trades concerned but it soon became 
clear that this was not practicable. Industry had too long a 
history and too many old established loyalties and prejudices to 
admit of the deliberate application of any new system however 
logical. For the internal purposes of the organization the new 
classification was, however, of great value. Membership raised 
another all-important question. The most logical arrangement 
would have been to make the new body a Federation of the 
Associations which already existed in the different industries, 
but English people are seldom logical and it was soon realized 
that such a basis must prove inadequate. By no means all 
industries or trades had efficient associations, and if only associa¬ 
tions had been admitted to membership all communication 
with the Federation would inevitably have passed through 
Association officials, thus depriving us of direct contact with the 
individual firms and, possibly, sacrificing the general interest to 
the prejudices of men who might be jealous of a powerful new 
organization, likely to add to their work while diminishing 
their importance and prestige. It was, therefore, decided, illogi- 
cally but wisely, to have two types of members—associations of 
firms and individual firms. 

The decision to admit individual firms to membership 
involved another extremely important decision. It was ob¬ 
viously hopeless to expect firms to subscribe to the Federation 
both directly and through their Trade Associations, unless they 
got some additional advantage by direct membership. It was, 
therefore, decided to build up a system of direct service to 
members which involved the readiness and ability of the Federa¬ 
tion staff to assist individual firms with advice, information, 
introductions and so on, wherever possible. This was a formi¬ 
dable undertaking, but it had two great advantages. It bound 
the individual firm closely to the Federation and it enabled the 
staff to acquire a practical knowledge of industry and its prob¬ 
lems which could not have been acquired in any other way. It 
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also provided the Federation with a much larger income than 
could have been derived from the associations alone, thus 
greatly increasing its strength. 

The scope of the service system was only limited by the capa¬ 
city of the staff to carry it out and (in certain fields) by the 
undesirability of competing with professional consultants. It 
found its fullest developments on the overseas side, thus helping 
towards the achievement of the main object which the original 
promoters of the Federation had had in view. 

On the policy side more difficult questions arose. To Mr. 
Dudley Docker, the Federation’s founder, two questions were 
of paramount importance. First, relations with Labour and, 
secondly. Tariff Reform. It soon became obvious that these 
were just the two questions with which it was going to be im¬ 
possible for the Federation to deal. Tariff Reform was still a red 
rag to the great cotton industry and to some other sections of 
industry as well, and, until the change which came over public 
opinion in 1931, the subject had to be scrupulously avoided in 
order to prevent a split in the Federation’s membership. The 
situation regarding Labour was not so clear. Difficulties with 
Labour had been very great during the war, much greater than 
they were during the Second World War, and many of the 
Federation’s strongest supporters, besides Mr. Docker, were 
most anxious that the new organization should adopt an active 
conciliatory policy towards the Trade Unions. But there was a 
serious obstacle in the existence of the strong Employers’ Federa¬ 
tions which had been formed to negotiate with Labour. These 
had no wish to see their territory invaded, and, as they feared, 
their best bargaining points given away, by an outside body. 
An early warning was given when representatives of these 
organizations secured the adoption of a resolution to the effect 
that the F.B.L should not concern itself with any questions 
affecting working conditions or rates of pay, except at the 
request of the employers’ organization established to deal with 
such questions. 

rWith these limitations the field was wide open, and by the 
time I joined the staff in 1917 the general plan of campaign was 
fairly well settled. 
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This was to be two-fold, covering both defence and develop¬ 
ment. 

The war had shown how little the Government and its 
departments knew of the problems of industry and how much 
need there was for real understanding, if production, upon 
which the well-being of the entire nation essentially depends, 
was not to be hampered by taxation, rising costs and the dislo¬ 
cation of foreign markets through currency difficulties and 
artificial trade restrictions. 

In the background, of course, lurked the question of tariff 
protection, which was officially taboo. So long as we could 
avoid raising this issue, defence work was sure to be popular 
with industrialists and was likely to be, with the programme 
of service to members, our safest card in soliciting their sup¬ 
port. 

The work was divided into two departments. Home and 
Overseas, the Home side falling to me and the Overseas to Guy 
Locock. Nugent, as the director, took charge of the general 
policy and the “big bow-wow stuff” for which he was well 
qualified, for in spite of his youth, blue eyes and fair hair, his tall 
slightly stooping figure and deliberate speech gave him an 
authority beyond his years. Moreover, he was a first-class 
Cambridge Economist with a wide and sure grasp of principle, 
and an admirable draftsman. 

Our aim, which had to be pursued with considerable caution, 
if we were to avoid upsetting our constituents, was to improve 
the working conditions and efficiency of industry at home and 
abroad. On the overseas side this involved (amongst much 
other work) the establishment of branch offices and correspon¬ 
dents in all the important markets of the world, working in 
collaboration with and supplementing the activities of the 
government departments dealing with foreign trade. This work 
was carried on with admirable tact, understanding and tenacity 
by Guy Locock, whose cheerful courage was never dismayed by 
any obstacle or shaken by any contretemps. On the foundations 
so skilfully laid by him there has grown up a vast organization 
which has been of incalculable benefit to the British Export 
Trade and made the F.B.I. famous and respected all. over the 
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world. As this part of the work fell wholly outside my sphere, 

I will say no more of it here. 

On the home side the most important questions concerned 
production efficiency, and included labour relations, supply of 
materials, fuel and power, transport and so on. Very soon after 
I joined Nugent, I was fortunate in securing the services of two 
men who had been invalided out of the Army. Of these Roy 
Glenday came first. He was then a young Cambridge graduate 
who had been employed by the Magadi Soda Company, had 
had his arm shattered in the East African campaign and been 
driven to hospital across a hundred miles of desert in an old 
Ford car, with a native trooper’s foot in his stomach to prevent, 
so far as possible, unnecessary jarring of the shattered limb. 
Roy’s cherubic countenance and genial rotundity of person 
masked a penetrating and independent mind, which was never 
dazzled by authority, seldom misled by prejudice, and has made 
him to-day one of our leading industrial economists. William 
Prescott, who came soon after Glenday, had spent his life before 
the war teaching in Technical schools and studying production 
problems with a singularly objective and practical intelligence. 
Efficiency was his religion and I think he regarded us all as 
rather out-of-date machines, which required an unconscionable 
amount of lubrication and adjustment. But, within his own by 
no means narrow sphere of knowledge, I have never known 
anyone so seldom wrong. His technician’s English often out¬ 
raged my aesthetic sense, but he would always blandly parry my 
criticisms by pointing out that what he had written could only 
mean what he intended it to mean and nothing else. 

Later on Robert Lovell Drage, who had joined the Great 
Northern Railway as an apprentice from Oxford and fought 
through the greater part of the war in France, came to help me 
on transport problems. His was a fiery spirit which seemed posi¬ 
tively to enjoy the aridities of the rate book, and his ability to get 
on with our friends the enemy at the Railway Clearing House 
was a great source of strength to us. 

We were, I hope and believe, a happy family; at least we 
were generally able to laugh at ourselves and one another and 
the not always too comical mischances of our daily toil. 
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The most important subject to be dealt with at the outset of 
our campaign was undoubtedly that of Labour Relations. This 
had certainly been the view of Mr. Docker, who had, when 
laying the foundations of the F.B.I., also founded a body called 
The National Alliance of Employers and Employed, which he hoped 
would in time become powerfully representative of Employers’ 
Organizations and Trade Unions. This hope was never fulfilled, 
but some important Trade Unionists, including that stalwart 
idealist Arthur Pugh of the Steel "Workers, supported the 
Alliance, which did a good deal of useful work during the few 
years of its existence. As long as I remained with the F.B.I. I was 
its representative on the Council of the N.A.E.E. and this was 
of considerable use to me in the first and only effort which the 
Federation was able to make for the development of a progres¬ 
sive policy in Labour Relations. 

The self-denying resolution about working conditions and 
rates of pay was obviously capable of varying interpretations. 
The council of the F.B.I. took the view that it should not 
restrict the liberty of the Federation to deal with general 
questions which could be discussed with the Trade Union Con¬ 
gress. In December, 1917, when I had been only a short time 
with the Federation, the Council instructed its Labour Com¬ 
mittee (which had already considered and commented very 
favourably on the recommendations of the Whitley Committee 
for the establishment of Joint Industrial Councils), to report on 
the relations between capital and labour generally, with parti¬ 
cular reference to an increase in the efficiency of manufacture 
and to post-war problems. The Committee was a strong one 
including amongst others, Sir Herbert (afterwards Lord) Austin; 
Mr. Dudley Docker; Mr. A. H. Dixon (afterwards Sir Herbert 
Dixon), the finest leader the Cotton industry has had during the 
past forty years, whose early death was a great loss to the nation; 
Sir George Murray, a former Secretary to the Treasury, and 
H. G. Tetley, Chairman of Courtaulds and founder of tire 
British Rayon Industry. It was peculiarly fortunate in having as 
its chairman W. Peter Rylands (afterwards Sir Peter Rylands, 
Bart.), the man who, more than any other, was responsible for 
gui din g the Federation through its early difficulties and estab- 
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lishing the tradition of a sound and progressive policy, for Mr. 
Docker hated the limelight and liked to exercise his influence 
behind the scenes, which, with so large an organization, soon 
proved impracticable. Peter Rylands was the fourth of that 
name to be chairman of the old-established wire manufacturing 
concern controlled by the family, and Mr. Birrell had known his 
father well in old days at Liverpool, probably as a member of 
the Liberal Committee in his first election campaign at Walton. 
He had been educated at Charterhouse and Trinity, Cambridge 
(not nearly so usual a preparation for an industrial career then 
as to-day) and had practised for some years at the Patents Bar, 
only taking to business when unexpected deaths in the family 
made it necessary in order to maintain the family connection. 
It gave ,Mr. Birrell pleasure mixed with amusement that I 
should be working with “the son of old Peter”, and for me it 
was an experience of great value. Rylands was a man of broad 
views, well trained in Economics, a tireless worker and a most 
clear and persuasive speaker. As chairman of committees he 
showed inexhaustible patience, a remarkable readiness to discard 
preconceived views in the face of convincing argument and an 
equally remarkable power to conciliate conflicting opinions. 
His Achilles heel was a love of paradox. In private life this gave 
zest to Iris conversation, as, for example, when he would use the 
steadily improving road-sense of hens as an argument in favour 
of a theory of philosophic animism, maintaining that as the 
individual hen is too stupid and too short-lived to be able to 
learn from experience or impart its knowledge to its' numerous 
progeny, even when these are not put out to nurse, the im¬ 
provement can only be explained by the existence of a compre¬ 
hensive hen-soul able to absorb and impart to the constituent 
hen-souls the fruits of the experience gathered by the totality 
of hens through the ages. 

In the prosaic atmosphere of the committee room such 
flights of fancy were apt to be misunderstood, as for example 
when he suggested to the Federation’s Transport Committee, 
most of whom had spent their lives trying to develop transpor¬ 
tation, that all transport of goods was essentially waste and that 
the true aim of industry should be to eliminate it as far as pos- 
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sible. This love of paradox had in 1922, the unfortunate effect 
of bringing his brilliant two years’ tenure of the Presidency of 
the Federation to a rather unhappy close. At the Annual 
General Meeting at which he was to hand over the office to his 
successor, he made the very acute suggestion that a satisfactory 
solution of the reparations problem might be reached if the 
Germans were made to equip Britain with super power stations, 
of the highest possible efficiency, free of cost. Such stations 
would, he pointed out, never be erected otherwise as the capital 
expense would be prohibitive, while their erection would 
enormously reduce costs of production and living and add 
greatly to Britain’s competitive ability. This suggestion caused 
a ferment among the British electrical manufacturers, who 
feared that any such scheme would seriously reduce the work 
available for their industry, and had it not been for the high 
esteem in which “the son of old Peter” was held, it might well 
have caused the secession from the F.B.I. of the bulk; of the 
electrical industry. 

This was, however, four years after the meetings of the 
Labour committee, his direction of which was one of Rylands’s 
finest achievements. It is astonishing to recall to-day the en¬ 
thusiasm and hopefulness which dominated those first days of 
the period of reconstruction. Instead of sinking back cynical and 
exhausted after the terrible strain of four years of total warfare, 
all classes seemed, from their differing angles and with their 
different prejudices, to be bent on building with the least pos¬ 
sible delay a new heaven and a new earth. The F.B.I. Labour 
committee was no exception. The members were all men con¬ 
trolling important interests, and other calls on their time and 
energy were so absorbing that they decided to sit continuously 
through two week-ends, having meals served in the committee 
room in order to get through the work with the least possible 
delay. The field of reference was a wide one, but the basis of the 
committee’s recommendations was quickly decided when the 
representative of the Bradford Dyers’ Association laid before the 
meeting an insurance scheme, which the association was discus¬ 
sing with its employees, to cover superannuation benefit (which 
was of course, at that time, not covered by any State scheme), 
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and supplement substantially the sickness and unemployment 
allowances under the existing Government Schemes. 

The committee’s report, which was signed on dth December 
1917, bears signs of Peter Rylands’s inspiration in every line, and 
remains a strikingly progressive document even after the lapse 
of thirty-seven of the most changeful years in human history. 

It began by recalling the grave dissatisfaction with their 
standards of life which had oppressed the workers even before 
the war, creating a large number of irreconcilables who openly 
advocated class warfare and the general strike, attacked the 
Trade Union leaders, and sought to frustrate any attempt to 
bring employers and employed together. 

An equally serious evil was the deliberate restriction of out¬ 
put, which the workers had come to regard as one of their 
principal safeguards against exploitation by capital. 

During the war the workers had been accustomed to a higher 
standard of living which could not be maintained without a 
substantial increase in production. Indeed, without such an 
increase it would be difficult to avoid national bankruptcy and 
even revolution—but before it could be achieved, the existing 
evils of our industrial system must be removed. 

The chief disability under which Labour had suffered (besides 
lack of housing and education which were outside the commi- 
tee’s terms of reference), were insecurity of tenure and the 
impossibility of making sufficient provision against accident, 
sickness, old age, under-employment and unemployment, 
Capital, on the other hand, while laying by reserve funds for the 
repair, renewal and replacement of plant and the maintenance of 
dividends in bad times, had not contributed sufficiently toward 
the “conservation of labour”, and the committee submitted that 
if Capital were voluntarily to assume a substantial share of the 
burden of making provision for Labour in case of unemploy¬ 
ment, sickness and old age, this would have far-reaching effects 
in persuading the workers that the interests of Capital and 
Labour were not antagonistic, but that co-operation with 
Capital is for Labour both necessary and profitable. 

But, to secure the necessary increase of effort from Labour it 
would not be enough to give the workers an assured subsistence. 
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They must also be given a definite interest in the increased 
production. 

The committee then proceeded to outline its scheme, which 
was essentially not one of universal application, since tins could 
only be carried through by the State—and of course no com¬ 
prehensive scheme was ever carried through until the Beveridge 
recommendations were implemented thirty years later. The 
committee’s aim was to bring Capital and Labour closer to¬ 
gether with a view to increasing industrial security and produc¬ 
tion. They therefore recommended that the associations 
representing employers in the different industries should en¬ 
deavour to negotiate agreements with the relevant Trade 
Unions, under which the Unions would undertake to abandon 
restrictions on production and to co-operate to the utmost in 
obtaining the highest degree of productivity and efficiency, and 
the employers would agree to pay, in addition to what might 
be payable under the Government scheme and Workmens’ 
Compensation Acts, allowances for sickness, superannuation, 
and disability through accident, equal to any allowance made by 
the Trade Unions. The employers would also agree to supple¬ 
ment the unemployment benefit, if any, paid by the Trade 
Unions, to a generous extent. 

Further it was suggested that if Labour would undertake to 
assist the introduction of new methods and new machinery so 
essential for the maintenance of the nation’s trade and therefore 
of employment, the employers should be prepared to pay any 
workman who might be displaced as a result a special unem¬ 
ployment benefit for a definite period, e.g., a weekly payment 
of two-thirds of the District Standard Rate for ten weeks. 

Equally revolutionary was the recommendation that em¬ 
ployers should accept the principle of a minimum subsistence 
wage which should be payable to all workers not actually dis¬ 
charged, in cases where, owing to short time being worked, a 
man’s weekly wage did not reach this standard. 

These, in the broad outline, were the most striking and novel 
recommendations of the Report, which dealt also with profit 
sharing, payment by results, Joint Industrial Councils and other 
questions of importance. 
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The Scheme was both liberal, ingenious and practical. It was 
not proposed to burden industry with an enormous accumula¬ 
tion of capital as security for the benefits to be offered. The idea 
was that both Capital and Labour should stand or fall with the 
prosperity of the particular industry concerned. The security 
would, therefore, be the industry itself, and the benefits would 
be paid as long as the agreement remained in force, the em¬ 
ployers’ contributions being calculated at a rate which would 
always provide out of monies coming in a sufficient balance to 
meet benefits actually payable. Practically no expense or diffi¬ 
culty of administration would be involved as the benefits would, 
in the great majority of cases, be payable only to Trade Union 
workers, to whom similar benefits would be payable by the 
Unions, which would be bound to see that these were only paid 
to persons properly entitled. 

bn. this way the huge administrative cost of a comprehensive 
State Scheme would be avoided, and an actuarial calculation 
showed that sickness, disability and superannuation benefits of 
reasonable amount could be provided on the employers’ side by 
a levy of not more than 9^d. a week per employee. Unemploy¬ 
ment benefit admittedly raised more serious difficulties and the 
figure would no doubt vary greatly with different industries. 

I shall never forget the spirit in which the committee’s dis¬ 
cussions were conducted. Particularly impressive was the enthu¬ 
siasm of Sir Herbert Austin, whose rough, impetuous, uncul¬ 
tured personality and darting, illogical mind, which every now 
and then illuminated the discussion, with a sudden, almost 
brutally brilliant flash, contrasted strikingly with the Chairman’s 
suave and comprehensive logic, the quiet idealism of Herbert 
Dixon, and the rugged common sense of Frank Moore, a sport¬ 
ing hosiery-maker from Leicester, typical of all that was best 
in the smaller manufacturers of the East Midlands. 

With such goodwill and devotion, the complex discussions 
were carried through in two long week-ends, and on December 
19th the report was approved in principle by the Executive 
Council of the Federation, and on their instructions submitted 
by circular letter to the Employers’ Associations concerned, for 
their comments on its general principles. 
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Meanwhile, I had. been, able to find out, through Labour 
colleagues on the National Alliance, what the Trade Union 
Congress’s reaction to the scheme was likely to be. This, 
of course, entirely confidentially and without commitment, 
was favourable. But the submission of the report to the Em¬ 
ployers’ Associations proved fatal. The larger organizations 
threatened that unless it was withdrawn they would resign in a 
body. There was no alternative but to withdraw, and I had to 
hurry round to tell Arthur Henderson (who must, I think, have 
been waiting to see me in the National Alliance offices), what 
had happened, so as to prevent him from giving our scheme the 
further publicity which had been planned. The misery and dis¬ 
appointment of the occasion were intensified by the fact that in 
my haste I sprained my ankle very badly on the edge of the 
pavement in Victoria Street. 
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T HE collapse of the Federation’s proposals put an end to all 
hope that we should ever be able effectively to sponsor a 
progressive policy of labour relations. Shortly afterwards, the 
British Employers’ Confederation was formed to deal with such 
questions, which it has done very efficiently ever since, but I 
still think that this dichotomy is a mistake and that more pro¬ 
gress towards a real partnership between Capital and Labour 
would have been made if the same body had been dealing, under 
progressive leadership, with both labour and commercial 
questions on behalf of employers. I believe too, that if the 
scheme could have been fairly and fully put before the individual 
employers of the country, the great majority would have ac¬ 
cepted it. The result might well have been a very real improve¬ 
ment in the country’s economic and social position between the 
wars. 

So far as the F.B.I. was concerned, there was plenty of other 
work to be done on the home front. The self-denying ordinance 
could hardly be constructed as precluding us from dealing with 
the two important social questions which the labour committee 
had excluded from their considerations, housing and education. 
Housing offered another possible opportunity of co-opcration 
between Capital and Labour, and the housing committee spent 
much time and trouble in trying, without any substantial suc¬ 
cess, to promote the formation, by employers and their em¬ 
ployees working together, of “Public Utility” building 
societies, and to develop and organize supplies of building 
materials. 

In the field of education, the Fisher proposals had to be dealt 
with, and the Federation had, before I joined the staff, issued a 
memorandum in which the Director’s remarkable analytical 
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faculty had rather carried him away. Its actual proposals were 
not unreasonable since it urged that it would be better to devote 
the energies and resources of the nation to improving p rimar y 
education and providing full-time free secondary education for 
the abler children, than to embark on part-time continued 
education for all when staff and buildings must be scarce and 
industry would be struggling to turn over to peace production 
through all the embarrassments of demobilization. Unfor¬ 
tunately, these suggestions were based on an analysis which 
aroused wrathful and sarcastic attacks from the liberal and 
academic press all over the country, since it boldly divided the 
nation’s youth into three classes: 

1. A small number who would benefit by continued mind- 
training and should not be allowed to specialize too early, or 
perhaps at all. 

2. A large number who would profit from a certain degree of 
general mind-training and should specialize comparatively 
early, and 

3. A large number for whom mind-training except of the 
most general kind was harmful, and for whom the only useful 
training would be that of the hands and the senses. 

This document did the Federation a good deal of harm in the 
early days, and a second statement had to be issued making it 
clear that the F.B.I. was heartily in favour of improving our 
educational system, though adverse to a premature introduction 
of compulsory continued education for all. 

But the views expressed were probably not far from the 
general trend of opinion at the time, and the Fisher proposals 
for compulsory continued education were in the end allowed to 
lapse, only being put into operation by one or two local 
authorities. 

The Federation played a more progressive part in pressing for 
the improvement (not even yet satisfactorily achieved) of 
technical education and for substantially increasing the intake 
into industry of University graduates. Here again, credit is due 
to the leadership of Peter Rylands who, in a characteristic 
speech, protested that “extreme youth and years of drudgery are 
not, as our ancestors supposed, really necessary to produce an 
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efficient business man.” For many years while the system of 
University appointments Boards was still relatively undeve¬ 
loped, the F.B.I. acted as a clearing house for University candi¬ 
dates, publishing detailed lists of suitable men in its journal 
British Industries. 

To bring about a real improvement in efficiency, however, 
something more than an improvement in education was needed, 
and the year 1918 saw the establishment of a Commercial 
Efficiency Committee as strong as the Labour Committee, 
though it lacked the powerful and humane chairmanship of 
Peter Rylands. It had, however, the great advantage of William 
Prescott’s inspiration and discreet guidance. Its report, which 
condensed, in thirty-two paragraphs and less than seven pages, 
a survey of what could be done by manufacturers acting singly 
and in co-operation to increase their efficiency and competitive 
power, was really his child, and in its grimness and precision 
showed unmistakeable traces of the paternal features. 

Had its recommendations been adequately carried out, 
Britain’s competitive position would be substantially better to¬ 
day. 

More acceptable were the steps which we took to protect 
industrial interests in connection with the many Government 
Bills which were brought forward during the ten years’ recon¬ 
struction period immediately following the war, such as those 
dealing with company law, electricity supply, patents and trade 
marks, local rating and valuation, merchandise marks, pollution 
of rivers, safety and welfare in factories, and so on. For all of 
these, special committees had to be formed and careful studies 
made with a view to evolving a reasonable and constructive 
policy. The resulting decisions had, in due course, to be laid 
before the Government by means of memoranda and deputa¬ 
tions and, if not accepted by the department concerned, sub¬ 
mitted, when the time came, to Parliament in the form of 
amendments during the Committee stage of the relevant Bill. 

Then there were the annual discussions with the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer over the Budget proposals, in which the 
Federation waged an unceasing battle to prevent excessive 
raiding of the liquid resources on which industry must rely for 
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the maintenance and renewal of essential plant and for the 
increase of production on which the welfare of the nation 
depends. 

In addition, there was a mass of miscellaneous activity such 
as the establishment of fuel economy, insurance and shipping 
bureaux, and a prolonged and not unsuccessful effort to secure 
the removal from Government and municipal contracts of the 
inequitable conditions which many of them contained, and 
which the individual small contractor had either to accept or 
lose the contract. 

But perhaps transport occupied more of my time during 
those early years than any other question. When the Armistice 
was signed there were still more than 130 British railway com¬ 
panies, and these had been so profoundly affected by four years 
of war-service and government control that a return to pre-war 
conditions was unthinkable. The F.B.I. took the question up in' 
the middle of 1918 and its transport committee, in order to 
dear its own mind and “draw” the Government, drafted a 
Bill the effect of which would have been to put the railways of 
the country under the management of a committee of railway 
users and railway workers. Early in 1919 it was decided to 
arrange for this to be submitted to Parliament, but meanwhile 
the Government had appointed Sir Eric Geddes Minister of 
Transport, and a Government Bill was imminent. 

Geddes was one of the few really first-class men discovered by 
the world war of 1914.-1918. The son of a distinguished and 
cultured Scottish family, he had been intended for the Royal 
Engineers, but at the age of seventeen rebelled against his family 
traditions, threw up his training at die Oxford Military College 
and went out to the U.S.A. to seek his fortune. After three years 
of work as brakesman on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
lumberman and steel works’ labourer, which had given him a 
colossal physique, he found his real metier as traffic manager of 
an Indian Railway. Returning to this country he had become 
Assistant Goods Manager on the old North Eastern, and had, 
during the war, done marvellous work in re-organizing the 
transport system in northern France, with the rank of Major- 
General. In 1917 Lloyd George had transferred him, with the 
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tank of Admiral, to take charge of the fight against the sub¬ 
marine menace. After thus becoming, what I suppose no other 
man has ever been before or since, both a General and an 
Admiral, he was now a Cabinet Minister, and, although he was 
essentially a man of action, ruthless and uncompromising, who 
disliked political work and public speaking, was showing him¬ 
self a very effective Parliamentarian. In all this varied activity 
he had been supported by a fidus Achates, Sir George Beharrell, 
who had worked with him on the North Eastern and accom¬ 
panied him right through his meteoric war service, and whose 
mind and personality were admirably complementary to Iris 
own. I was destined to be closely associated with both these 
remarkable men during the next thirty years. 

Because of its superior prestige and organization, it fell to the 
jot of the F.B.I., though not yet in the fifth year of its existence, 
to organize and in large measure put forward the case of the 
railway user; a Traders’ Co-ordinating Committee was formed 
of which Robert Drage and I were secretaries. So important 
were the issues that the great Balfour Bro'wnc, K.C., an obdurate 
and imperturbable fighter with a rasping Scottish voice of 
immense carrying power, who had for many years enjoyed one 
of the largest practices ever known at the Parliamentary Bar, 
emerged from retirement (at well over seventy years of age) to 
become chairman of the committee without fee and act as 
advocate for it when necessary. 

The committee needed a strong chairman for the subject was 
one with a long and complex history and full of technicalities. 
Any committee which had to deal with it must, therefore, con¬ 
tain a large proportion of experts who had spent the greater part 
of their lives with their noses in the rate book and had little idea 
of policy or conciliation. 

There were endless committee meetings, deputations to the 
Minister, and negotiations with the railway companies, and 
when the Government’s Bill reached its committee stage in July, 
1921, we had to face the exhausting work of drafting amend¬ 
ments and hanging about, in a stifling Parliamentary committee 
room facing south across the river, to brief the members of the 
Parliamentary committee who were sympathetic to our case. 
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The executive work was throughout carried out by Drage and 
myself in conjunction with Walter (now Lord) Layton, then 
director of the National Iron and Steel Federation, which had a 
special interest owing to the great bulk and weight of the 
industry’s traffic. The Bill, which became law at the end of 1921, 
provided for the reduction of the 130 railway companies to four 
by amalgamation and for the setting up of a Railway Rates 
Tribunal of three members, one representing the Railway 
Companies, one the users (to this position a member of the 
F.B.I. Committee was appointed in due course), with a legal 
chairman. This tribunal was empowered to fix the rates and 
charges so as to bring the railways in a “Standard Revenue”, 
and to settle the conditions of carriage. 

The fight now transferred itself to the Tribunal and right 
through the i92o’s the F.B.I. was engaged in representing the 
users’ interests before the Tribunal, which remained in almost 
continual sesssion, and in fighting the efforts of the railway 
companies to obtain power (subject to as little control as pos¬ 
sible) to carry traffic and passengers by road, thus securing what 
might almost amount to a transport monopoly. Once—in¬ 
credible as it may seem to-day—we even succeeded in forcing a 
reduction of the goods rates. 

The part taken by the F.B.I. in the reorganization of the 
railways had important results for it and, later, for me, for in 
1923 Sir Eric Geddes, who had now retired from politics and 
been appointed chairman of the Dunlop Rubber Co., became 
President, a position which, like Peter Rylands, he held for two 
years, during which the prestige and power of the Federation 
greatly increased. 

Indeed, I think that 1925 probably marked the end of the first 
rush of the Federation’s development. Up to that point member¬ 
ship had increased steadily, as had the effectiveness of the organi¬ 
zation. As early as April, 1920, the British Trade Union Review 
had written that the Federation was rapidly becoming the most 
powerful combination of employers in the world. Its various 
departments were well equipped with up-to-date methods of 
statistical research and an efficient staff; the chiefs of departments 
were provided with facilities to develop their own departments 
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in their own way, initiative and talent being encouraged. “The 
Federation,” the article concluded, “is controlled by business 
men who adopt business methods—we shall have to follow 
their example.” 

In May, 1926, the general strike put our organization to the 
test. We had had experience of a similar, though less serious, 
emergency in the railway strike of 1919, when we had hastily 
improvised a special district organization to help in keeping the 
factories from having to close through shortage of essential 
supplies. The Head Office acted as a clearing house between 
districts and between manufacturers and the Government, 
questions not soluble locally being taken up with the appro¬ 
priate departments in London to whom daily reports were sent. 
Again, in the coal strike of 1920, valuable work had been done 
to keep the factories going and maintain employment. 

The 1926 crisis was far more serious and for some days the 
country was on the brink of disaster. The Federation, im¬ 
mediately the general strike was declared, put its whole organi¬ 
zation at the disposal of the Government, keeping its Head 
Office open day and night while the emergency lasted. Infor¬ 
mation as to stocks of coal and maintenance of employment at 
different centres was transmitted at short intervals to the 
Government departments, which afterwards admitted that these 
were the most reliable reports which they received. A clearing 
house of information about lorries needing return loads was 
maintained, and more than once the prompt delivery of a rela¬ 
tively small parcel of goods kept a factory from having to close 
down. Advice on all kinds of subjects was given to members 
both from Head Office and the District Offices, which were 
in continual touch with the special Civil Commissioners ap¬ 
pointed to deal with the emergency. 

All through those crucial days the Federation’s staff worked 
with admirable devotion, as did office and factory staffs through¬ 
out the country, and no one who saw it will ever forget the 
stream of weary but uncomplaining clerks and typists who 
tramped into Central London and the City daily, often spending 
more time on the road than in the office. I remember well that 
on the first day our commissionaire, an old soldier with one leg, 
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walked fourteen miles to bis work and was quite prepared to 
walk back in the evening and to continue the same procedure 
while the emergency lasted, had we not been able to arrange for 
him to be picked up in the morning and taken home at night by 
car. 

Politically this proof of the country’s determination not to be 
stampeded by unconstitutional methods marked the beginning 
of a new period of stability in our national life. Economically, 
it was the beginning of a period of unsettlement which con¬ 
tinued until it merged in the world-wide recession following the 
American slump in 1929. For the F.B.I. it was a period of 
stagnation. The first burst of enthusiasm was over, and we began 
to suffer from our inability to deal with labour questions and 
Tariff Reform. Before long, it became evident that we must try 
to reduce expenditure and, in particular, that the Federation 
could no longer afford three directors. It was therefore agreed 
by Nugent, Locock and myself that the first of us who could 
get another satisfactory job would resign. It was no doubt a 
good thing that the lot fell on me, for it was the overseas side of 
the Federation’s work, with its unlimited scope for individual 
service, which was chiefly responsible for holding die organi¬ 
zation together during the lean years which followed. In the 
spring of 1928 Sir Eric Geddes offered me a position with the 
Dunlop Rubber Co., and I left the Federation, not without 
regret, for no one could have had a more generous and consi¬ 
derate chief than Nugent, more loyal and agreeable colleagues, 
or more interesting work. I retained, however, with Dunlop’s 
consent, the chairmanship of two committees, which I have not 
yet mentioned, but have reserved for separate treatment. The 
first of these, lie British Film Producers’ Committee, is the sub¬ 
ject of the next chapter; with the other, the Industrial Art 
Committee, I will deal later and more fully because its work was 
linked with so many other activities and led on to such impor¬ 
tant developments. 



Chapter 18 

SALVAGE OF THE BRITISH FILM INDUSTRY 


I T chanced that the sections of the F.B.I. which dealt with 
contracts and company law were under the management of a 
dear old gentleman called Borradaile, who had drifted into our 
organization as secretary of a wartime association of Govern¬ 
ment-controlled firms winch we had absorbed in 1919. How 
he had come to concern himself with the prosaic and compli¬ 
cated activities of the controlled firms I do not know. He was at 
heart a romantic and the glory and tragedy of his life was that 
he had once, in the very early days of the film industry, built and 
owned the first cinema theatre with tip-up seats in London, and 
that the theatre had failed, involving him in considerable loss. 
Inevitably his dearest wish was to get back into the films, if poss¬ 
ible on the production side, and no doubt lose some more money. 
But the war had dealt British film production a mortal blow. 
In 19x4, while the film business throughout the world was still 
in its infancy, British production had held a respectable and 
hopeful place in it, but during the war our studios had been 
closed as representing an inessential activity, while the cinema 
theatres had been kept open as a necessary stimulus to civilian 
morale, and supplied almost exclusively with American pic¬ 
tures. This had helped the American industry to develop its 
world-famous international production centre at Hollywood 
and given it a hold on the British screens which it seemed im¬ 
possible for the depleted and impoverished remnant of the 
British industry to break. 

Actually, 95 per cent of the time on British screens was occu¬ 
pied by American pictures, and in the Dominions and Colonies 
the proportion was even larger. 

This monopoly was enforced by two devices known as block 
booking and blind booking. By these, the theatre owners were 
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compelled by the American companies to take whole blocks of 
pictures, not being allowed to take those which they liked and 
reject others, while some pictures they were compelled to hire 
without even seeing them. On the other hand, the theatres in 
America, which were mostly controlled by American pro¬ 
ducers, were practically closed to British pictures. 

One morning in the spring of 1925, Mr. Borradaile came to 
me in a more than usual gloomy mood, and said that the time 
had really come when something must be done to save British 
film production from complete extinction, and that the F.B.I. 
must take the lead—which apparently no other body could or 
would do. He fired my enthusiasm, I in turn convinced my 
colleagues, and by the middle of the year the F.B.I. had launched 
its campaign. We realized that the question was not entirely, 
perhaps not even ma inly, a commercial one. The Film is an art 
—the art of the people, just as the live theatre had been in 
Shakespeare’s day—and one of the most powerful influences yet 
discovered for influencing opinion and increasing national 
prestige. The resuscitation of British film production must, 
therefore, not be regarded as an attempt to revive a moribund 
industry, but as a social and political necessity. 

Our first step was to invite various national organizations, 
including the Society of Authors, the Stage Guild, the British 
Drama League, the National Union of Teachers, the Head¬ 
masters’ Association, the Royal Society of Arts, the League of 
the Empire and the Royal Colonial Institute, to a conference, as 
a result of which a representative committee was appointed, a 
report drawn up, and a series of talks arranged with individual 
leaders of the industry in order to formulate a policy. Following 
these talks, on July 23 rd, a deputation representing the national 
organizations waited on the President of the Board of Trade, 
the present Lord Swinton (then Sir Phillip CunlifFe-Lister), and 
submitted to him proposals for the elimination of block and 
blind booking, for ensuring to British production, by a quota 
system or by a duty on foreign films, a reasonable proportion 
of space on British screens, and for promoting, through a 
Government-assisted finance company, a, reasonable flow of 
capital into the British production industry. 
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I confess that I had little hope of success in this attempt to 
secure protection for what might be described as a decaying 
industry, for Baldwin had only two years before sent the Con¬ 
servative party out of office by Inis unexpected declaration for 
Tariff Reform, which was now regarded as political dynamite. 
The result showed how wise we had been to base our claim on 
cultural grounds, for Sir Phillip Cuncliffe-Lister seized this 
point at once and showed himself strongly sympathetic. 

As a result, he consented to give the three sections of the 
industry (producers, distributors, and theatre owners), twelve 
months in which to agree upon an effective scheme, failing 
which the Government would consider taking action. 

A joint committee was now formed representative of the 
three sections, the first meetings of which disclosed fierce divi¬ 
sions of opinion. The theatre-owners (exhibitors) jibbed at the 
idea of a quota system or a duty on foreign films which would 
tend to increase the rates of film hire, and suggested instead the 
creation of a state-assisted national production studio. 

The producers had no belief in the efficacy of tliis suggestion 
and pressed for a quota for British films of 10 per cent in relation 
to all films shown, rising by 5 per cent per annum to 25 per cent. 

The distributors (renters), most of whom were agents of the 
American producers, only wanted to be left alone. 

Tentative proposals for securing from the American com¬ 
panies some arrangement for a release of British films in their 
country broke down through lack of American support. 

The joint committee then officially admitted its failure, asked 
to be dissolved and disappeared from the scene. 

Meanwhile, the F.B.I. had created a Film Group of which 
most of the surviving production units became members. This 
group, of which I was elected chairman, now became the 
representative organization of British film producers, containing 
such famous names as Cecil Hepworth, pioneer of film photo¬ 
graphy, Friese-Green, son of the man who had only just failed 
to anticipate Edison in the invention of the movie camera, 
George Pearson the gentle, cultivated schoolmaster who had 
been the director of Betty Balfour, one-time famous comedy 
star of British films) H. Bruce Woolfe, tall, lean, silent, lantern- 
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jawed, a real if limited poet of the screen, who had created 
“Armageddon”, “Mons”, “Ypres” and “Zebrugge”, the groat 
silent films of the first World War, and the “Secrets of Nature” 
series, which still remains one of the finest achievements of the 
British studios. 

On our committee the outstanding figure was that of Colonel 
Alfred Bromhead, of Gaumont British, to whose sound sense 
and solid integrity at that difficult time the industry owed an 
incalculable debt. With the committee’s help a Bill was drafted 
to provide for the quota and the abolition of block and blind 
booking, in order that we might be ready for action if agree¬ 
ment ultimately proved impossible. 

The position was then reported to the President of the Board of 
Trade who urged a further effort at agreement, but said definitely 
that unless agreement was reached, the Government wouldintro- 
duce a compulsory quota and abolish block and blind booking. 

Agreement once more proved impossible, and early in 1927 
the Government introduced its Bill. The F.B.I. group, now 
assured of reasonable protection, set about a constructive pro¬ 
gramme. A special effort was made to secure better distribution 
for British films in die Dominions, where the American 
stranglehold was even stronger than in the United Kingdom, 
and an investigation was begun of the possibility of making a 
series of films on Empire subjects in co-operation with overseas 
interests. Meetings were held with the teachers’ organizations 
to discuss the possibility of developing the use of the film in 
education, courses in cinematography and film acting, and 
training schemes for directing and technical staff were planned, 
and steps taken to encourage the introduction of University 
men into the industry. 

Other schemes contemplated were a scenic index with lists of 
interesting country houses, casdes and so on, a collection of 
costume illustrations from 1870 onwards, and a co-operative 
scheme for the use of surplus sets and plant. 

In November 1926, Bruce Woolfe’s Company, British In : 
structional Films, asked for the assistance of the group in making 
a great film of the batde of Coronel and the Falkland Islands, 
offering to reserve 10 per cent of the gross profits for the 
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furtherance of British film production in accordance with the 
direction of the F.B.I. Full Admiralty support was secured, and 
with the co-operation of the Home and Mediterranean Fleets, 
the picture was completed by September, 1927. When released, 
eighteen months later, it proved a notable production, in every 
way worthy of its theme. Its Premiere Presentation, preceded 
by a rousing oration from a very small Admiral with a very 
large voice who had held an important command during the 
engagement, was a truly heartening event. 

In December, 1929, the Film Bill became law, establishing a 
quota for British pictures which was to begin at 5 per cent and 
rise to 20 per cent in seven years, remaining at that figure until 
the end of the twelfth year, by which time it was hoped that the 
British industry would be firmly established and the scheme 
might come to an end. But the course of British film production 
was not to run so smoothly. Within a few months of the passing 
of the Bill, the introduction of the “talkies” entirely upset the 
plans of the British companies, most of which had not adequate 
resources to cope with the situation. There had, unfortunately, 
been a good deal of wild speculation and a lot of money was 
lost, which gave the industry a bad name with the City. More¬ 
over the quota system had led to some unforeseen results. 
American companies financed cheap British pictures, known as 
“quickies”, to enable their customers to fulfil die quota at the 
lowest possible cost, leaving them plenty of money to pay good 
prices for the American product. The British companies who 
made the quickies developed an interest which they defended 
strenuously. A second group of companies pinned their faidi to 
the policy of making typically British pictures of moderate cost, 
in the hope that a sufficient revenue could be earned by these in 
the markets of Britain and the Empire. Then, in 1931, the 
romantic and persuasive figure of Alexander Korda came on 
the scene and, with the world-wide success of his Service for 
Ladies and Henry VIII, started the idea that it might, after all, 
be possible for British companies widi adequate capital to make 
pictures of the highest class which could force an entry into 
the American market and thus bring an adequate return on the 
capital employed. 
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Although Korda was thirty-nine when he founded Ms com¬ 
pany, London Film Productions Ltd., and had only come to 
tMs country from the continent a few months before, he be cam e 
very quickly acclimatized. I remember one delightful instance. 
The British producers were at tMs time much annoyed by the 
American industry’s voluntary censorsliip, biown as “The 
Hayes Organization”, wMch seemed deliberately to apply the 
most fantastic regulations with the professed object of ensuring 
the purity of the screen, but with the actual effect of penalizing 
British pictures. The feeling became so acute that Mr. Hayes 
sent over two representatives to explain Ms methods and, as it 
seemed, to evangelize the wicked British. Korda welcomed the 
evangelists, two very serious and rather pompous Yankees, at 
a splendid dinner to wMch he invited all the leading British 
producers. The evangelists were much gratified by tMs gesture, 
especially when they found that their host had invited a real live 
viscount to take the chair. They little knew that the proposed 
chairman was an aristocratic farceur whose weekly column in 
one of the more popular Sunday papers enlivened the Sabbath 
tedium of countless British smoking rooms. His speech and the 
torrent of persiflage wMch it provoked from the British pro¬ 
ducers at the banquet so upset the evangelists that I had to visit 
them at Grosvcnor House next morning in order to prevent 
them from taking the next boat back to Mr. Hayes. 

Though I think no other British company followed the lead 
given by Korda’s Henry VIII, Ms influence with the public and 
die government was considerable and the conflict between the 
various schools of thought led to many stormy meetings of the 
Film Group during the 1930’s, particularly when the time came 
for agreeing on a new scheme to succeed that of 1927. This is, 
however, all a matter of Mstory, to pursue wMch would lead me 
into details and ramifications quite beyond the scope of these 
reminiscences. Before closing tMs chapter, though, I must 
mention one great debt wMch I owe to the F.B.I. Film group, 
for it was at some of the Group’s later meetings, that I first met 
Michael Balcon whose friendship (and Aileen’s) has meant so 
much to my wife and myself from that time onwards. 



Chapter ig 

TENNYSONIANA 


J UST about the time when I joined the staff of the Dunlop 
Company, my unde Hallam, Lord Tennyson, died, leaving 
me one of his Executors. The responsibility of dealing with 
Farringford was considerable, for I knew that the calls upon the 
estate would be heavy, and the dark, rather dilapidated old 
house—“Wuthering Heights” Mr. Birrell called it—could not 
be brought up to modem standards of living without substantial 
expense. Moreover, it was by no means certain that my cousin, 
the cricketer, would be willing to live in it, even when the 
improvements had been made. However, as Mr. Birrell said, 
the old place had meant a great deal to a great many people in 
times past, and it seemed only right to make it reasonably 
habitable, which my co-executor and I accordingly endea¬ 
voured to do. During the next few years my wife and I had to 
make several visits to Farringford, and from 1933 to 1935 we made 
it our holiday home, as my cousin did not wish to live there and 
the place was suffering from lack of supervision. I was very glad 
that my three sons should have had this chance of getting to 
know the place, and the time we spent there brought me much 
happiness both for this reason and through the renewal of old 
memories and associations. 

Our residence there also helped me in carrying out the duty 
which had devolved upon me of going through all the family 
papers, including a large correspondence with many of the most 
famous personalities of the Victorian age, the poet’s proof 
sheets and Trial books, and a considerable amount of fragmen¬ 
tary MSS, some of published, some of unpublished work, and 
some early drafts of work subsequently revised. These MSS 
included hardly any completed scripts, as my uncle had already 
given most of these to Trinity College, Cambridge, and other 
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libraries. Those which remained he had left to me without say¬ 
ing what he wished me to do with them. This placed me in 
rather a difficult position. I knew that my grandfather had held 
strong views against the publication of what he called “chips of 
the workshop”, and my uncle, when making the presentation 
to Trinity College, Cambridge, had attached a condition that 
no one was to be allowed to make notes or copies from the 
MSS, thereby largely reducing the usefulness of the gift. I hope 
that one day this restriction may by some means be relaxed. 
On the other hand, the poet had kept these MSS until his death 
without destroying them, and my uncle had apparently wished 
to leave the use of them to my discretion. I made a careful study 
of them and came to the conclusion that they included several 
poems which deserved publication either on their merits or 
because of the light which they shed on the poet’s character and 
development. I therefore, in 1930 and 1931, published two 
small volumes, the first containing the blank verse play The 
Devil and the Lady, written when my grandfather was only four¬ 
teen, and the second unpublished poems written at various ages 
from boyhood onwards. These two volumes have, I think, been 
of real service to students and to the poet’s memory, and my only 
regret has been that the publishers insisted on issuing them in 
limited editions on hand-made paper at rather a high price, so 
that they have never readied the general reader, as I feel The 
Devil and the Lady at least should have done. One day, no doubt, 
this defect will be made good. Soon after the publication of 
these books I wrote a series of artides on the MSS which came 
out in The Nineteenth Century, for March, April and May, 1931, 
and in The Comhill, March-June, 1936. One of the latter (on 
some MSS of The Idylls of the King) I re-issued in my Six 
Tennyson Essays in 1954. Later I had to dedde what to do with 
this very substantial collection of MSS and after much thought 
I came to the condusion that it should be in the charge of a 
University, where its use could be adequately supervised both 
now and in the future, and, having regard to the large quantity 
of Tennyson’s material at Cambridge and elsewhere in this 
country, I sold the Collection, under suitable safeguards, 'to 
Harvard University. Before doing this, I consulted an old friend 
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who is also one of our most distinguished men of letters. He 
approved my plan, saying that he thought it of great importance 
to increase by all possible means American interest in English 
literature—indeed, if possible to make Americans think of our 
literature as their own. The careful study winch I was able to 
make of these MSS and of the Farringford papers generally gave 
me the idea that I might be able to produce a new biography of 
Tennyson which could usefully supplement my uncle’s admi¬ 
rable book. His Memoir, published only five years after his 
father’s death, had necessarily been restricted in scope by the 
author’s dose relationship to the poet, and was rather a presen¬ 
tation of material than an attempt at an objective biography. 
Throughout the 1930’s, while I was working at Dunlop’s Head 
Office in St. James’s Street, I used, whenever I could, to spend 
half an hour or so going through the biographical shelves in the 
London Library and malting notes of contemporary accounts of 
Tennyson. I also collected what information I could from 
people who had known him—of course a steadily diminishing 
number. Then, not very long before the second world war, my 
cousin Mrs. Edmund Tennyson d’Eyncourt and her eldest son 
generously made available to me the large collection of corre¬ 
spondence then just discovered at Bayons Manor and including 
many hundreds of family letters relating particularly to the years 
before the Tennysons left Somersby in 1837. The tragic story 
which these letters disclosed threw an entirely new light on the 
poet’s childhood and youth and seemed to explain elements in 
his character and poetry which had generally (and inevitably) 
been misunderstood. This intensified my desire to produce a 
new biography, for the correspondence had never been seen by 
my uncle, who, I believe, can have known very little of the 
tragic circumstances of the early life at Somersby, of which his 
father, with his extreme sensibility, would inevitably speak as 
little as possible. 

The work involved was very heavy and I doubt if I should 
ever have accomplished it if my office had not, at the outbreak 
of war, been evacuated to a remote village in Oxfordshire, 
where I had nothing to do after five p.m., so that I was able to 
devote several hours daily to the study of the letters and the 
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preparation of a first draft of the early part of the story. This my 
excellent secretary, then Miss Minnie Boyce, used to copy for 
me out of office hours, a freely given service for which I can 
never be sufficiently grateful. 

The preparation of my book involved me in a great deal of 
subsidiary work. I was fortunate in having in my care the old 
waxphonographrecords, made for Thomas Edison in 1890, ofthe 
poet reading some of his most famous poems—such as Come into 
the Garden Maud, the Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington, 
The Charge of the Light Brigade, The Charge of the Heavy Brigade, 
Boadicea , and The Northern Farmer New Style. My uncle had 
handed these over to me in 1920, when they had been ly ing for 
almost thirty years near the (fortunately never very effective) 
hot water pipes in the library at Farringford. Though they were 
very faint and much impaired by damage to the wax, I found 
them of intense interest, and had them, or most of them, cast in 
a more permanent material, nearly losing them in the process, 
for I entrusted them for experiment to a man who went bank¬ 
rupt while working on them, and the old cylinders got mixed 
up with his stock in trade, from which I only extricated them 
after considerable difficulty. 

I used to play these new cylinders over to myself and some¬ 
times to friends, on an old phonograph, and found that they 
greatly heightened my understanding of Tennyson’s poems and 
of his personality. I also had some of them re-recorded on disc 
by the generous co-operation of the H.M.V. Company , 1 All 
these cylinders are now deposited in the Science Museum, South 
Kensington, and some of them have been used in broadcasting, 
though I am not satisfied that the best use has yet been made of 
them. 

I found it necessary, also to make a considerable study of the 

1 I have tried to develop from these old records a method of reading, not 
imitative of the poet’s, which is much too personal for imitation, but based on 
his methods, particularly in regard to this adjustment of rhythm and expression 
which I believe to be of vital importance in reading poetry. I have occasionally 
read his poems over the radio, and the British Council have recorded a con¬ 
siderable number of my readings (over three hours’ playing time) for use in 
their overseas service. Copies of these are deposited with the Institute of Re- 
rordi-d Sound. 
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movements of religious, philosophical and political thought 
during the nineteenth century, thus doing something further to 
repair the defects of my education which I have already des¬ 
cribed, and showing that education need only cease with life 
itself. 

Not the least pleasant result of my work on Tennyson has 
been that it has brought me into touch with a great number of 
scholars and students all over the world—particularly in the 
U.S.A., where so great a volume of research into English litera¬ 
ture is being done. The first of these contacts arose from a letter 
addressed to, “Lord Tennyson, Isle of Wight, England” by Miss 
Christine Fall (now Dr. Christine Fall, Professor of English 
in Baylor University, Waco, Texas), who was then working 
for her Master’s degree, and, being a devout Tennysonian, 
asked for a loan of the two “Paris Nosegays”—said by Hallam 
Tennyson (memoir p. 286) to have been given by the Brown¬ 
ings to the Tennysons in 1852—in order to confute with them 
One of her Professors, who not only disparaged Tennyson’s 
poetry in comparison with Browning’s, but alleged that Tenny¬ 
son was jealous of Browning and consistently attacked and 
depreciated him. The “Nosegays” could not then be found, but 
the correspondence resulted in Miss Fall obtaining her doctorate 
with a thesis on my great Uncle Frederick (to be followed one 
day, I hope, by an exhaustive work on the subject) and led to a 
friendship which has been greatly valued by the descendants of 
both Frederick and Alfred Tennyson. 



Chapter 20 
D UNLOPS 


T HE preparatory work for my biography of my grand¬ 
father occupied almost exactly the twenty years of my 
service with the Dunlop Rubber Company, since my uncle died 
in 1928, the year in which I joined the Company’s staff, and 
the book was published in 1949, the year after my retirement. 
During those twenty years I had the privilege of watching from 
the inside a great international business organization pass 
through what I think will prove to have been the most intensive 
period of its development, under conditions of relative freedom 
which private enterprise seems unlikely to enjoy again within 
the foreseeable future. 

The rapidity of this development (and it is continuing almost 
as rapidly to-day) was no doubt partly due to the youthfulness 
of the industry. Even the raw material with which it was chiefly 
concerned, rubber, was a comparative novelty, its industrial use 
having only been made possible by the invention of vulcaniza¬ 
tion in 1839 and having been held back until the end of the 
century by the irregularity of supplies, all rubber having to be 
brought thousands of miles from the heart of the Brazilian 
jungles by land, river and ocean to the factories of Europe and 
North America. As late as 1906 Brazil provided over 90 per 
cent of the world’s rubber supply, which was of very variable 
quality and mixed with twigs, stones, earth and other impur¬ 
ities. 

In 1909 came the rubber boom (I well remember how the 
feverish speculation in rubber shares infected even the dignified 
calm of Lincoln’s Inn) followed by the catastrophic slump when 
the price of the material fell almost overnight, from 12s. iod. to 
a few pence per pound. This stimulated the rapid development 
of the rubber plantations of Malaya and Java, which were to 
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be the foundation of the manufacturing industry until synthetic 

rubbers developed as a secondary source during the 1939 war. 

The products which made the world-wide rubber industry 
possible were of even later origin, the first being the safety 
bicycle, which led to the invention of the pneumatic tyre by 
John Boyd Dunlop, a Belfast veterinary surgeon, at the end of 
the 1880’s, and the second (and much more important) the 
internal combustion engine which developed rapidly during the 
early years of the twentieth century. 

Without rubber there could have been no pneumatic tyre; 
without the pneumatic tyre modem road and air transport 
would have been impossible. Without road and air transport 
there would never have been a rubber industry of any impor¬ 
tance. 

The Dunlop Company had been founded in 1889 to exploit 
J. B. Dunlop’s cycle-tyre invention, and the development of the 
motor-car had enormously widened its scope. In 1906 the com¬ 
pany established an engineering factory for the production of 
cycle rims and motor wheels, thus greatly strengthening its 
position with the cycle and motor industries, and after the 
rubber boom it began to develop its own rubber plantations, in 
order to protect itself as far as possible against the inflation of 
prices and to gain a more intimate knowledge of the nature and 
possibilities of the material. Pour years later it established a large 
cotton spinning and doubling mill to assure its supplies of tyre 
fabric. By the time I joined the company its rubber plantations, 
which were the largest under one ownership in the British 
Empire, covered over 80,000 acres, and its cotton mill in Roch¬ 
dale was the largest in the Empire under one roof. 

Meanwhile subsidiary manufacturing companies had been 
established in France, Germany and the United States, where 
there were powerful native tyre industries, largely to prevent 
the local companies from maintaining high prices in their home 
markets and subsidizing their export trade out of the resulting 
profits. Factories had also been set up for political reasons in 
Australia, Canada and Japan. But the management had parted 
with the control of these three plants, leaving the local com¬ 
panies owners of the trade mark, a most unwise proceeding, 
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since the goodwill attaching to the name Dunlop was and is of 
vital importance to the British company in all its markets. 

When the great slump of 1921 hit the world, the Company 
was caught with huge stocks of rubber and other materials 
bought at inflated prices, and actually lost over ten million 
pounds in the single year 1922, seven millions in rubber. Its 
reputation, which had already suffered a good deal through its 
association with the notorious financier Jimmie White, now fell 
very low. Immediate steps had to be taken to cope with the 
emergency, and Sir Eric Geddes was asked to become chairman, 
with Sir George Beharrell as Managing Director. The Com¬ 
pany’s shares were written down from one pound to six 
shillings and eightpence and a complete reorganization put in 
hand. 

The new management soon came to the conclusion that the 
Company’s business was too much tied to the motor and cycle 
industries, and in 1925 they acquired the “Charles Macintosh” 
group of companies, which manufactured “Macintoshes” 
(called so after the founder of the group), rubber footwear, 
sports goods and a wide range of rubber goods used in engineer¬ 
ing. A year later came another development. Up to that time 
the liquid rubber latex had been coagulated on the plantations 
in the Far East and sent to the manufacturing companies in 
Europe and America in solid form, which meant that it had to 
be broken down with heavy machinery and powerful solvents 
before it could be used. This was expensive and the solvents gave 
the finished rubber the peculiar smell which all will remember. 
In the 1920’s a brilliant Hungarian chemist, Dr. Paul Klein, 
found that it was possible to manufacture directly from the 
uncoagulated latex by depositing the solid particles from it 
electrically in the way that silver is deposited on base metal in 
electro-plating. Klein took out patents and approached the 
Dunlop Company (as most inventors in the rubber field did) to 
see if they would take an interest in these. 

Sir Eric Geddes, who was a very far-sighted as well as a very 
impetuous man, felt that Klein’s invention might foreshadow a 
complete revolution in rubber manufacturing processes and 
came to terms with him. It is typical of such developments that 
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Klein’s actual invention proved of little practical value but led 
the way to a whole new series of processes, which, though they 
have never ousted the traditional methods of tyre manufacture, 
have created at least one important new industry—the produc¬ 
tion of “Latex Foam Rubber” (invented in Dunlop’s labora¬ 
tories in the late 1920’s), which is now so largely used all over 
the world in upholstery and bedding, that it has become the 
largest user of rubber after the tyre industry, absorbing 180,000 
tons every year. 

In 1928, when I joined the Company, the Canadian and 
Japanese subsidiaries had been repurchased and the Dunlop 
group already had an annual turnover of £30,000,000 and em¬ 
ployed 55,000 workpeople and a total capital of £33,000,000 in 
its world-wide organization. When I retired in 1948 Dunlops 
were employing well over 80,000 workpeople; the annual 
turnover had risen to £129,000,000 and it was employing 
£69,000,000 of capital. It had acquired a place in the new and 
rapidly expanding aircraft industry at least as eminent as that 
which it had so long enjoyed in the cycle and motor industries. 
It had developed the old macintosh and plimsoll business into 
the manufacture of a wide range of high class men’s and women’s 
clothing and footwear. It was the leading manufacturer of golf 
and tennis balls and rackets. It had substantially developed the 
use of rubber for belting, hose and other engineering products. 
It had added to its remarkable developments in upholstery and 
bedding a considerable business in rubber and plastic flooring 
materials. It had established great new factories in Eire, South 
Africa, India and New Zealand, as well as a monster plant at 
Speke near Liverpool and smaller units at Waltham Abbey and 
Great Chesterford (tennis rackets and sports goods), Edmonton 
(clothing), Wigan, Glasgow, Dunfermline and Birkenhead 
(cotton and rayon). What was even more important, the Com¬ 
pany had entirely lived down its dubious reputation of the early 
1920’s and was accepted and trusted as a great national institution 
by the public, the City and the government. 

Such a recovery needed leadership of a very high order, and 
Sit Eric Geddes and Sir George Beharrell were perhaps the most 
remarkable industrial leaders of their generation. Geddes, who 
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was forty-eight when he accepted the chairmanship of the 
Company, was built on large lines—one indeed who could 
justly be described by that much-abused term, a superman. At 
this time he must have weighed well over sixteen stone, with 
very little superfluous flesh. His huge physique, clear grey eyes 
and bull-dog jaw gave Iris personality tremendous force. He was 
a mighty trencherman and a chain smoker of strong cigars, and 
his favourite drink was a “Horse’s Neck”—brandy and dry 
ginger ale with a long curly strip of lemon peel protruding 
from the tumbler. He rode large horses and drove large cars, 
and liked to drive himself every day in his great Daimler 
“double six” between Hassocks on the Sussex Downs where he 
lived, and the Dunlop Head Office in St. James’s Street. He 
covered the forty-five miles at prodigious speed and his butler 
at Hassocks claimed that when the wind was in the north, he 
always knew to the minute when “Sir Eric” would reach home 
as he could hear the Daimler coming over the ridge of the 
North Downs fifteen miles away. 

Geddes’s mind was powerful—a bludgeon rather than a 
rapier—quick to seize the main point of a question but never 
impatient of detail. A rapid and tireless worker, relentless in his 
demands upon his staff, he was not a comfortable man to work 
for, nor was he always personally considerate, but he had in¬ 
herited the high principles of his Scottish ancestry and insisted 
on complete integrity in personal relations and commercial 
dealings, and on the best achievable conditions of employment 
for workers of all grades. 

Sir George Beharrell made good, as by a miracle, the few 
weak points in Geddes’s equipment, for he combined an un¬ 
rivalled mastery of detail with ah extraordinary shrewdness and 
sanity of judgment, while his Yorkshire geniality helped to 
counteract the occasional ill effects of his chief’s Scottish ruth¬ 
lessness. Geddes’s great power and driving force were invaluable 
in extricating the company from the difficulties into which it 
had fallen; Beharrell’s patience, humanity and sound judgment 
were no less valuable when he succeeded to the control of the 
reorganized and re-established company after Geddes’s death in 
IQV7- 
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The management of the Dunlop Group of Companies was a 
task of extraordinary complexity. The manufacture of such a 
wide range of products involved a corresponding variety of 
manufacturing processes and materials (the two most important 
materials, rubber and cotton, being particularly liable to dan¬ 
gerous price fluctuations), with consequent variety in the types 
of labour employed. Although tyre manufacture continued to be 
Dunlop’s principal activity, the Group was involved in agricul¬ 
ture on a large scale as the owner of 80,000 acres of rubber 
plantations, and for a short time, when there was a shortage of 
ash (the timber then principally used in racket manufacture), 
actually engaged in forestry. Dunlop was also a spinner and 
doubler of cotton and rayon for tyre fabrics and other purposes; 
a wide range of metals was handled in its engineering shops, 
and woollen, cotton and rayon cloths of many kinds in its 
clothing factories. When I left the Company it had for some 
little time been taking an increasing interest in the new develop¬ 
ments in the plastic field. Moreover, all these different types of 
product involved special technical problems in manufacture 
and use, necessitating highly specialized knowledge and re¬ 
search. To cope with so wide a range of problems and with the 
subsidiary services involved, a great variety of specialized skill 
was needed and the Dunlop staff included chemists, accoun¬ 
tants, engineers, lawyers, physicists, botanists, mycologists, 
geologists and soil experts, mathematicians, air-pilots, racing- 
car drivers, architects, painters, sculptors, doctors, golf and 
tennis professionals, and artisans, both men and women, with 
every variety of skill, so that each of the larger factories became 
a little world of its own. The sales problems were equally 
varied, entirely different types of salesman and selling technique 
being required (for example) for fashion clothing, aeroplane 
tyres, golf balls and belting for mines and factories. The situation 
was further complicated by the existence of the great Dunlop 
factories overseas, with staff and operatives of many races and 
colours, and by the Company’s widespread export business 
which covered every quarter of the globe. 

In theory, no doubt, it is difficult to justify the grouping in one 
organization of so great a diversity of products, with no impor- 
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tant common element even in regard to material used, for quite 
a large proportion of Dunlop products contain no rubber. In 
fact, the one element which makes possible the successful opera¬ 
tion of the heterogeneous organization is the enormous value of 
the Dunlop name. The science of Trade marks and Trade 
names has its own psychology and scale of values, and there is 
no doubt that a personal name has a remarkable appeal to the 
consumer. The Law only allows the use of such a name to be 
protected in special circumstances, and the Dunlop Company 
has been fortunate in being able to continue its inheritance from 
the bearded veterinary surgeon of Belfast, whose invention was 
the foundation of its business, and in being able to concentrate 
its vast resources on developing a wide and gradually increasing 
range of articles, the success and high reputation of each of 
which has helped to popularize and sell the others. To maintain 
this policy successfully, however, requires a staff of the highest 
obtainable quality to carry it out. 

The extraordinary diversity of the Company’s business was a 
factor working in the same direction. This made a large measure 
of devolution absolutely essential, and the principle adopted was 
to decentralize management so far as possible, leaving initiative 
to departmental and sectional managers, and centralizing only 
where (as e.g. in purchasing and insurance) improved prices and 
rates can be obtained by offering a large volume of business, or 
where the quality of service would be likely to suffer if it were 
entrusted to smaller units—for example, in technical information, 
research, legal advice, accounting and finance. 

One of the most important reforms of the new management 
was the introduction of a system of financial control under a 
distinguished accountant, Frederic de Paula, which enabled, those 
controlling the Group to keep a check on production costs and 
selling prices and to know exactly what expenditure was 
planned by each of the subsidiary companies and departments at 
home and abroad, both for running expenses and for the provi¬ 
sion of new machinery, buildings and other fixed capital, and 
what receipts could be anticipated from sales of its multifarious 
products all over the world, so that the huge total expenditure 
of the Group could be controlled both in detail and in total 
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volume, and steps taken to secure that funds would always be 
available when and where required. Without such a scheme the 
great development of the 1930’s could never have been satis¬ 
factorily carried out, and de Paula’s remarkable abilities and 
equally remarkable personality were of the greatest value in 
getting the new system adopted without friction—by no means 
an easy matter. Geddes and Bcharrell had come across him in 
France during their reorganization of war transport, and had 
been greatly impressed by his unusual qualities. He was a prac¬ 
tising accountant of wide experience; his mastery of principle 
and power of lucid exposition enabled him to become a highly 
successful lecturer at the London School of Economics and 
author of several valuable text books; his tall, elegant, monocled 
figure made him notable in any company, and even the most 
captious succumbed before long to Iris friendliness, sincerity and 
zest for life. I owed much to his friendship and sympathy during 
the fifteen years of our joint service with Dunlop. 

During the twenty years of my own service much thought 
was given to maintaining the best relations with employees of 
all grades and improving their standards and performance. 
There was at first no union recognized as representative of 
rubber workers and, immediately after the first world war, a 
joint Industrial Council had been established at Fort Dunlop 
wlrich worked so satisfactorily that the workers had no wish to 
be unionized and resented the attempts of the Transport and 
General Workers Union to secure their membership, although 
the management would have been quite willing to enter into a 
reasonable arrangement with the Union. This led to a Gilbcrtian 
situation. As the Labour Party gradually secured majorities in 
City and Borough Councils up and down the country, parti¬ 
cularly in the north of England, these Councils began to reject 
Dunlop tenders for Council contracts, solely and quite openly 
on the ground that Dunlop did not deal with its workers 
through a Trade Union. I had to attend before a number of 
Councils to protest against this practice, but always without 
avail. In the end the Company had actually to persuade its reluc¬ 
tant employees to join the Transport and General Workers 
Union. However, a very reasonable agreement was made with 
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the Union, which reserved an honourable and useful place in 
the new scheme to the Joint Industrial Council, and I do not 
think that either party has ever regretted the step. I recall one 
other dispute which ended less happily for the Union concerned. 
The workers in a Dunlop factory in the north were entirely 
controlled by a craft Union, which stoutly refused to allow the 
mechanization of the processes involved. As a result the Com¬ 
pany found itself completely out of competition; the factory was 
closed, a new heavily mechanized plant established near London 
with completely raw labour, and, in a very few years, a flourish¬ 
ing business secured (with greatly reduced costs) which now 
employs some thousands of girls and men under ideal condi¬ 
tions. 

Relations with the salaried staff, were, of course, not com¬ 
plicated by Trade Unionism. But here the Company was faced 
with the problem of absorbing the employees of the Macintosh 
group of Companies which it had purchased in 1925. These 
Companies had different traditions and conditions and it became 
necessary to modify their activities, cutting out some which 
were not profitable or did not fit in with Dunlop’s general 
scheme, and developing others. To prevent hardship and ill- 
feeling this had to be done gradually and it was at least ten years 
before the process of absorption was complete and the inclusive 
Dunlop Group could go forward steadily as a whole. Then 
came the war and the whole, of the carefully composed structure 
was suddenly distorted. Men were called up for active service 
or transferred to more urgent industrial work. Peace-time 
activities had to be abandoned. Supplies of normal raw materials 
were cut off and substitutes had to be found. The need for 
rapidity of output and the loss of skilled labour compelled the 
adoption of new processes and techniques. Important sections of 
the Company’s work lost their importance, while other sections 
increased many-fold. At the beginning of 1943, when it became 
clear that the enemy would be beaten and that the return of 
peace could not be delayed more than a year or two, the whole 
picture of Dunlop’s activities had changed, and the management 
realized that the 7,000 men who would be returning from war 
activities to their employment with the Company would find 
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new processes, new materials and changed markets. It was 
realized also that men who had been fighting for two, three or 
four years, on the Continent of Europe, in the African desert, 
on the high seas or in Burmese jungles, or had been segregated 
in prison camps in Germany or Japan, would find it very diffi¬ 
cult to settle down to the routine and discipline of factory or 
office life. This would be especially difficult for men who had 
left the Company as juniors and were returning, as not a few 
did, after having held quite important ranks in the fighting 
services. It was, therefore, decided to establish a system of train¬ 
ing courses for all returning staff who might be considered 
capable of assuming administrative and supervisory responsi¬ 
bility, and I was appointed Chairman of a special Committee of 
departmental and factory managers which, was formed to work 
this out. A comprehensive scheme was rapidly elaborated and 
put into force. The first object of this was to make the returning 
employee feel that he was welcome as an individual—that he 
was coming home and that the management was personally con¬ 
cerned to find him a suitable job and help him to settle down to 
it. The first stage of the scheme was, therefore, a series of 
General Reception Courses of one week each at the Company’s 
principal factory, Port Dunlop. Each course was for between 
forty and fifty men and began with a luncheon at which the 
Chair was taken by a director of the Company, who personally 
welcomed the returning men and explained the scheme fully to 
them. The rest of the week was given up to lectures by senior 
officials of the Company and visits to factories, concluding with 
an informal dinner at which I generally presided, with not too 
serious speeches and entertainment provided by the guests 
themselves. One of the most important effects of these short 
courses was the opportunity which it gave to the participants of 
meeting men from other divisions and factories, and of getting 
to realize the vast scope of the Company’s operations and the 
meaning and importance of the position which each man was 
going to occupy in its relation to the whole complex of Dunlop 
activities, a point which is all too easily overlooked in a great 
international organization where departments arc all the time 
driving relentlessly forward on their specialized programmes. 
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The preparation of this scheme which included, in addition 
to the preliminary general course, divisional courses varying in 
length and contents according to the particular division by 
which the man concerned was actually to be employed, made the 
Committee realize that the Company’s recruiting and tr aining 
arrangements had perhaps not been adequate in the past. In this 
Dunlop was not singular, but had merely followed the general 
practice of British Industry. Before the war, factory workers 
had, speaking generally, been taken from the elementary 
schools at fourteen and office workers at that age, or at latest on 
leaving a secondary school at sixteen, very few recruits indeed 
being taken from the Public or Grammar Schools at eighteen, 
while the intake from the Universities had been almost entirely 
confined to men with scientific degrees who were allocated to 
research work and rarely passed from this into the higher r anks 
of management. Of special training after appointment there was 
very little except by not always very well directed departmental 
supervision. General technical training had been fairly well 
catered for in the Engineering industries where there were well 
conceived apprenticeship schemes, working in co-operation 
with the technical schools and leading up to the National and 
Higher National Certificates, but very few, if any, other 
industries had any comparable provision. 

Just about the time I joined the Dunlop Company, the 
management had instituted a special three or four years’ training 
scheme for Public and Grammar schoolboys. Unfortunately, the 
first course finished just when the slump of 1931 was at its 
height and there had been great difficulty in fin di n g employ¬ 
ment for the trainees, some of whom, are, however, to-day 
amongst the Company’s most valued leaders. Consequently, the 
scheme was suspended and had not been revived when the war 
broke out. 

The Committee, with the wholehearted support of the 
management, now set about the creation of an entirely new 
training scheme covering all branches of the staff, and an en¬ 
tirely new training organization, consisting of at least one 
Divisional Training Officer in each main division, and a Chief 
Training and Appointments Officer, responsible to the Manag- 
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mg Director. The duty of this officer was to interpret to the 
divisions the Company’s general policy for training and educa¬ 
tion, and to advise Divisional Training Officers on all problems 
relating to recruitment and training. The appointment of such 
Officers was an almost entirely new development, but the prac¬ 
tice spread rapidly amongst the larger firms and was to prove of 
the first importance. Educational and Technical training are 
highly specialized subjects and without an officer devoting his 
whole time to their application, industrial managements, whose 
time and energy are fully occupied with other subjects, would 
never be able to conceive or carry through an effective Educa¬ 
tion policy. 1 

1 The British Association for Commercial and Industrial Education 
(B.A.C.I.E.) of which I was privileged to act as President for three.ycars, has 
provided a most useful platform where Education and Training; Officers can 
meet each other and Educational Officials and teachers for exchange of views 
and experience. 



Chapter 21 

INDUSTRY AND EDUCATION 

I N January, 1943, soon after the Dunlop Committee started 
work, the Federation of British Industries remodelled its 
Education Committee and asked me to become Chairman. The 
atmosphere now was very different from what it had been at 
the end of the first world war. There seemed to be an almost 
universal realization that our educational system was lamentably 
insufficient on the technical side, where it was thought that we 
fell far short of the Americans and Germans, while the creation 
of a citizen army had shown a disquietingly low level of 
general educational attainment amongst large sections of our 
population. Indeed, it was generally felt that both industry and 
citizenship would in the future demand a much higher degree of 
general information and understanding than could be secured 
from a compulsory State education which stopped at fourteen 
and Universities which could only accommodate an infinitesi¬ 
mal fraction of the country’s youth. 

Before the end of 1943 the National Government issued its 
Education Bill—the famous “Butler” Bill—and the country was 
launched on a period of intensive discussion and experiment 
which still continues with unabated vivacity. 

The F.B.I. was by this time the acknowledged representative 
of British Industry, and, as industry employs the great majority 
of the youth of the nation, it was essential that its views on the 
Educational programme should be ascertained and given fuE 
consideration. As Chairman of the F.B.I. Committee and of the 
Dunlop Committee, I had, therefore, the good .fortune to be 
closely associated, during the five years succeeding the passage 
of the Government Bill, with what will I believe prove to have 
been a real educational renaissance. I use this word strictly in the 
sense of re-birth, for I am fully conscious that much remains to be 
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done before tbe lead given by a relatively few enthusiasts really 
becomes effective in the country at large. 

Nothing showed more clearly the change which had come 
over public opinion than the reaction to the Government’s pro¬ 
posals for raising the school-leaving age to fifteen, and (as soon 
as circumstances permitted) making attendance at part-time 
continued education classes obligatory on all young people be¬ 
tween the ages of fifteen and eighteen. Similar proposals in the 
Fisher Act after the first World War had been allowed to lapse 
owing to the general indifference or hostility of public opinion. 
Now, when it became clear that economic conditions would not 
for an indefinite time permit the implementation of the provi¬ 
sions for continued education, there was a strong spontaneous 
movement among the larger employers of labour to arrange, in 
co-operation with the local Education Authorities concerned, for 
the provision of continued education classes at least for their own 
employees. There was some tendency to reduce the proportion 
of general education in favour of technical studies, but on the 
whole, a liberal view was taken and the aim was for a general 
development of the capacities and character of the individual. 

Although many large employers lent rooms and eveu 
members of their staff, the movement was hampered by shor¬ 
tage of accommodation and teachers, and by the general need 
for economy in administration. Moreover, it was difficult for 
any but really large employers to make the necessary arrange¬ 
ments for the release of their young employees, and for any but 
large city authorities to provide the educational facilities re¬ 
quired. In the circumstances, therefore, it was encouraging that by 
the years 1951-1952, nearly 80,000 junior employees were being 
released by their employers for part-time day study, of whom 
35,500 were taking “subjects of a general educational nature”. I 
do not believe that any employers who made the venture re¬ 
gretted it, for the effect upon the young people was almost 
invariably beneficial, improving discipline and making them 
take a more intelligent interest in their work. It also enabled the 
employer to obtain through the school a much fuller estimate of 
the youngster’s character and ability than he could otherwise 
hope to do. 
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Parallel with the effort to accelerate the extension of con¬ 
tinued education, there developed the work of the Government’s 
Youth Employment Service which greatly improved methods 
of recruiting juvenile labour and stimulated the development of 
apprenticeship schemes in the skilled and semi-skilled industries. 
Another progressive movement was the introduction in 1944, 
under Government auspices, of the American system of T.W. I. 
(Training within Industry for Supervisors) and the movement 
to improve the selection and training of foremen, whose posi¬ 
tion was rather belatedly recognized as of peculiar importance, 
representing as it does the immediate link between management 
and labour. 

These movements, however, although Dunlops took a leading 
part in them, were outside the scope of the F.B.I. Committee, 
which could, owing to the Federation’s self-denying ordinance 
referred to in Chapter 16 above, only deal with questions relat¬ 
ing to salaried staff, i.e., those occupying managerial, technical 
and administrative positions. 

Before the second World War British industry, as I have al¬ 
ready said, drew the great majority of its staff either from those 
who had entered the factory at fourteen, or from the very much 
smaller class who had received a secondary education, ending at 
sixteen. Relatively few in either of these classes received any 
further general education of importance and the national provi¬ 
sion of technical training was—as it still is—chaotic. There were 
the Universities providing whole-time education and giving 
degrees in theoretical science and in some forms of applied 
science (technology), such as engineering. There was London 
University with its widespread system of extra-mural degrees, 
operated in collaboration with the technical colleges all over the 
country and therefore available to part-time workers, but of 
course, only within the scope of the faculties comprised in the 
University. There were hundreds of technical colleges of widely 
differing efficiency, giving certificates and diplomas of widely 
varying value. Engineering had its own special arrangements, 
with National Certificates and Higher National Certificates for 
artisans and technicians, and its great “Institutions”, member¬ 
ship of which was claimed to connote theoretical as well as 
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practical qualifications. But there was general agreement that 
in applied science the courses available were not adequate in 
volume or calibre. Many suggestions were made for amending 
this state of affairs, for example, the expansion of technological 
studies at the Universities; the extension of the scope of London’s 
Extra-Mural degrees; the founding of 0116 or more Technolo¬ 
gical Colleges of University standing like the Massachussetts 
Institute of Technology in the U.S.A.; the upgrading of selected 
Technical Colleges, or the founding of a National Technological 
Institution something like the great Engineering Institutions. 

The controversy aroused by these various proposals was 
complicated and widely technical, and although the F.B.I. 
Committee was deeply involved in it, I will not deal with it 
further here except to say that controversy seems not to have 
been entirely stilled even by the very comprehensive scheme 
which the government has elaborated during the last few 
months. 

Having neither scientific nor technical training myself, I was 
much more interested in the movement to improve general 
education. 

As very few men in our industrial offices had had schooling 
up to eighteen at Grammar or Public schools, or (outside the 
research laboratories) had University degrees, and even fewer 
had taken degrees in the Humanities, a very large proportion of 
higher managements had had little but a specialized training, 
and often when an important managerial position had to be 
filled, it was exceedingly difficult to find a man with sufficient 
adaptability and breadth of outlook. Many of those in control¬ 
ling positions were, of course, men of great ability and strong 
character, since otherwise they would not have made their way 
to the top. Moreover, having worked their way up through all 
grades of industry, they had a valuable first-hand knowledge of 
the conditions, atmosphere and prejudices of the workshops and 
offices. An outstanding example of the very best which the old 
system could provide was Charles Archibald Proctor, Managing 
Director of the Dunlop Company during the last few years of 
my service and known affectionately to generations of Dunlop 
men a? “C.A.”, 
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“C.A.” was the son of a farmer near Dublin and with his tall 
spare figure and bristling grey moustache, looked like a Cavalry 
Colonel whom one might expect to meet at an Irish point-to- 
point. He had joined the original Dunlop Company straight 
from school very soon after its formation, had served Dunlop 
in almost every part of the world and had known every one of 
importance who had been connected with the Company since 
its foundation. His quick Irish mind had a wonderful power of 
assimilating detail and his memory was miraculous. No degree 
in the Humanities could have made him more h umane , and, 
although a course in logic might have tidied up his arguments, 
it could hardly have improved his conclusions. He had not Sir 
George Beharrell’s Yorkshire plilegm, but his occasional ex¬ 
plosions always left the sky clear (the loudest which I remember 
was when he discovered that a waiter at his favourite Paris 
restaurant had put a bottle of his favourite claret in boiling water 
before serving it) and I have never known any industrial leader 
so widely loved and respected. He had spent the five years of 
the first World War in a German prisoner-of-war camp, where 
he had taught himself French and German. That, for some never 
explained reason, he spoke both languages with a strong 
American accent, was symbolic of his cosmopolitanism, for 
he seemed equally at home and equally himself in any country 
and in any company. 

C.A. was, of course, exceptional. He had had a breadth of 
experience which few can hope to achieve in our era of over- 
specialization, which is only too apt to produce a certain rigidity 
of outlook and a lack of understanding of the world outside 
industry and of industry’s obligations to the community. Never¬ 
theless the old traditions had brought British industry notable 
success and there was, not unnaturally, considerable resistance 
to the idea of bringing in the Public School boy and University 
man in larger numbers. There was a perfectly sound democratic, 
desire to reserve promotion so far as possible for those who had 
come in at the bottom and worked their way upwards, and a 
genuine belief that the boy who came in at eighteen or twenty- 
three would never be able to overtake the technical knowledge 
and industrial instinct of those who had “come up the hard way”; 
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Two post-war developments gave the problem particular 
urgency—one was the government’s decision to expand the 
Universities by 50 per cent, and the other the need to find em¬ 
ployment for the enormous number of men demobilized after 
the war. The government’s decision meant that there would in 
future be a much greater number of men with Arts degrees 
seeking employment—for the increase could not be confined to 
the scientific faculties without throwing the Universities out of 
balance. It also meant that a number of boys who would, under 
the old conditions, have passed into industry at fourteen or six¬ 
teen, would go on to the University. Unless, therefore, industry 
was prepared to take on such men after they left the University, 
its area of choice from the more intelligent section of the com¬ 
munity would be seriously curtailed. Demobilisation presented 
the industrialist with the obligation, which almost all accepted 
cheerfully and without reservation, of helping to absorb young 
men, many of whom had passed straight from school or Univers¬ 
ity into the Armed Forces and had had no industrial experience. 

The F.B.I. Committee, though it contained many members 
who inclined to the traditional view, took a leading and pro¬ 
gressive part in dealing with these problems. It was very quickly 
realized that neither eightcen-ycar-old boys or University men 
could be expected to make good if simply shoved into a job and 
left to sink or swim, as had too often been the practice in the 
past. Special training adapted to their past history and qualifi¬ 
cations would be essential. 

There was, however, a danger, as some of the larger em¬ 
ployers had found, in operating special “cadet” training 
schemes, since these were apt to give the impression that the 
management was going to give all the plum jobs to a favoured 
class of outsiders. This could best be obviated by making the 
training scheme a general one, open to both the late entrant and 
to men already in the organization who had shown themselves 
qualified for promotion to managerial positions. The possibili¬ 
ties of such training schemes (and indeed the potentialities of 
training for management generally) were strikingly illustrated 
by the bold proposals put forward by the Newson Smith Com¬ 
mittee appointed by the Ministry of Labour to consider the 
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possibilities of business training for demobilized men, thought 
capable of filling higher managerial or administrative positions. 
I was privileged to be a member of this Committee, which found 
itself faced with a most difficult problem and a great divergence 
of view amongst its members. Indeed, I do not believe it would 
ever have agreed on a recommendation had it not been for the 
vision and energy of Sir George Schuster, that tireless worker 
for the public good, whom I remember, forty-five years ago, 
moving through Edwardian ballrooms with the charm and 
dignity of a Prince in a Persian miniature. Calm and indefati- 
gably persuasive, when once he saw the way to a solution of our 
problem Schuster grudged no expenditure of time or words in 
its exposition. While the rest of us were dithering and drifting, 
he practically drafted the report and, by determined lobbying, 
converted even the most sceptical members of the Committee 
to his views. As a result there emerged a scheme for a three 
months’ theoretical business course to be given in technical 
colleges up and down the country, followed by courses of from 
nine months to two years or more in the factories or offices of 
firms who put up approved schemes for the purpose. The firm 
was not under any obligation to take on the trainee at the end 
of the course and the government assisted trainees with sub¬ 
stantial grants of money. As a result over a thousand firms pro¬ 
vided specialized courses and over 7,000 trainees passed through 
the scheme during the two years of its existence, almost all of 
them finding employment in due course. 

The success of the Newson Smith scheme undoubtedly did a 
great deal to convince industrialists of the truth of Peter Ry- 
lands’s claim that “extreme youth and long years of drudgery 
are not essential for the production of an efficient business man”, 
and materially helped the F.B.I. Committee in its campaign to 
interest industry in the possibilities of the Arts Graduate and the 
Public and Grammar school boy. The solution of the latter 
problem was again largely due to Sir George Schuster, assisted 
this time by my friend and near contemporary at King’s, Sir 
Will Spens, Master of Corpus, Cambridge, whose quietly but 
irresistibly creative mind has left its mark on so many facets 
of nnr ration'd life, 
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One of the chief obstacles to the development of a closer 
relation between industry and the Public schools was ignorance. 
There was no institution remotely like the University Appoint¬ 
ments Board concentrating on the job of helping boys to find 
suitable employment after leaving school. Most of the schools 
had, it is true, their Careers Masters, but these had to do the 
work outside teaching hours and few had any knowledge of 
industrial conditions or any organization to help them in exten¬ 
ding their knowledge and contacts. Industry on the other hand 
did not know how to approach the schools and, indeed, knew 
very little about them. In consequence, there was actually a good 
deal of hostility in the schools to the idea of industrial employ¬ 
ment. Out of the meetings between the F.B.I. Committee 
and the Headmasters’ Association and Headmasters’ Conference 
led by Schuster and Spens, there came into being the Public 
Schools Careers Advisory Bureau, largely financed by industrial 
contributions and managed by a Board representative of both 
interests. This body is doing invaluable work, not so much in 
actually placing boys, for that is still primarily the function of 
the Careers Master, but in interpreting industry and the schools 
to each other and bringing them closer together. 

The problem of the Arts Graduate was in some ways more 
difficult. It is true that we could rely on the highly skilled help 
of the University Appointments Boards, the first of which had 
been built up at Cambridge, just about the time when I was at 
the University, by that remarkable character H. A. Roberts, 
who travelled the country with the particulars of his boys in his 
brief-case and sold them as keenly as any bagman working on 
commission. But the men we had to deal with were three or 
four years older than the public school candidates and that 
amount more in arrears of experience compared with other 
employees of similar age. Moreover, their minds tended to be 
more set and their requirements greater. The only way of deal¬ 
ing with their problem was by propaganda in industry, by 
helping industrialists to devise and operate suitable schemes of 
training (including vacation courses) for Arts Graduates, and 
by organizing conferences between industrialists and represen¬ 
tatives of the Universities and closer contact between industry 
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and. the Appointments Boards. All these methods we pursued 
with energy and a fair measure of success. In addition, we made 
one experiment in methods of selection, which may have 
proved helpful to the “Arts” man, who has to be chosen for 
industrial work more on personality and mental qualities than 
for any acquired qualification. 

The government had adapted, for filling vacancies in the 
Higher Civil Service immediately after the war, the methods 
which had been so successfully evolved by the Army for 
selecting candidates for Commissions. The method can be 
broadly described as “Group Selection”. Instead of proceeding 
by interviews with single candidates (either by the head of the 
Department concerned or a Committee) backed by records of 
achievement and testimonials, a short list is made from the 
candidates—eight at the most—and these spend a week-end or 
perhaps a day and a half with representatives of the employer, 
who is generally assisted by a psychologist of suitable experi¬ 
ence. The candidates discuss questions in Committee, taking the 
Chair by turns, and are further tested by the way in which they 
react to hypothetical' situations such as they might expect to 
meet in the job for which they are competing. Candidates and 
selectors spend the whole day together, sharing meals as at a 
house party, so that social qualifications can be estimated as well 
as intellectual abilities. Two or three experimental week-ends 
of tins kind were held, interested firms co-operating and supply¬ 
ing young employees to act as (purely voluntary) guinea-pigs. 
As a result, everyone, including the guinea-pigs, felt that, 
although the method would need some adaptation for industrial 
use, where the object is to find a man for a particular job, rather 
than, as in the Civil Service, to pick out a number of men reach¬ 
ing a certain standard of ability and personality, it was very 
much superior to the ordinary procedure of single interview, 
the only disadvantage being that of expense. Indeed, the P.B.I. 
almost succeeded in setting up a Central Selecting Unit for the 
use of its members, and, though this ultimately proved imprac¬ 
ticable, I have little doubt that the experiment had a substantial 
effect on the selection methods of British employers, helping 
towards the provision of fairer tests for candidates who have 
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to be selected, for their capacities rather than their achieve¬ 
ments. 

A very interesting scheme, based on similar principles though 
with a different objective, was the creation of the “Admini¬ 
strative Staff College” at Hambledon-on-Thames. This arose 
out of the proposal launched by some enthusiasts for the crea¬ 
tion of a college which would do for industry what Sandhurst 
does for the Army. After prolonged discussions in which the 
F.B.I. Committee took part, a college entirely financed by 
industry was set up to provide five months’ residential courses 
for young men of between twenty-eight and thirty-five years 
of age engaged in administration, whether public, industrial, 
commercial, financial or otherwise. The method of training is 
almost entirely by guided group discussion of relevant topics, 
leading up to considered written reports. The college is housed 
in Lord Hambledon’s regency mansion on the left bank of the 
Thames between Henley and Marlow, and the contact with fifty 
or sixty young men of lively mind and varied experience in 
such delightful surroundings provides what is perhaps the most 
effective form of training for management that has yet been 
devised. 1 

A most heartening tendency of the post-war enthusiasm for 
education and training was the realization that men will benefit 
from mental stimulus and widening of outlook as well as from 
vocational training. Part of our Dunlop Training Scheme, 
which no doubt found a place in many other companies’ 
schemes, was the provision of a fund out of which could be paid 
the fees of any employee who took an approved course of study 
leading to some useful qualification—e.g. the associateship of 
some technical or professional institution, or an extra-mural 
degree at London University—with a substantial bonus added 
in the event of success. More broadly educational was the prac¬ 
tice which grew up of sending selected employees to short-time 

1 Complementary to the work of the Staff College is that of the British 
Institute of Management set up by the government after the war with a 
substantial subsidy and well supported by industry. The object of this is to 
conduct reasearch and circulate information on management questions, and 
to co-ordinate and supervise courses for tr aining in technical colleges and 
elsewhere. 
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courses, perhaps for a fortnight, a week or only a week-end, at 
one of the many adult Education Colleges which sprang up in 
various parts of the country. These courses, of which the most 
spectacular are the mountaineering and other “adventure” 
courses provided for boys and girls by “Outward Bound” and 
similar institutions, were often purely cultural— doling f or 
example, with some aspect of music, art, literature or politics— 
and I have no doubt that they have acted as a valuable tonic to 
minds long concentrated on an exhausting routine. There was 
an excellent scheme in operation whereby a man could go for a 
few weeks to Westminster College at Cambridge, and, while 
there, become a member of the University, attending any 
lectures which he chose and generally sharing, under the super¬ 
vision of the authorities, in all that the University has to offer. 
I saw the report of one of our Dunlop men who had been sent 
on such a course and was touched to find that what had im¬ 
pressed and delighted him most was an hour which he had spent 
listening to a discourse on Vergil by my old friend and contem¬ 
porary, Sir John Sheppard, Provost of King’s. I could see that 
our man, though I don’t suppose he had any previous know¬ 
ledge of or interest in the Classics, had gone back to his work 
glowing with this experience which had opened a new world to 
him, and that the warmth of it would hearten him as long as he 
lived. 

I must, however, add a warning that not every head of a 
college is as well fitted to make this appeal as Sir John Sheppard, 
whose venerable appearance, youthful enthusiasm and histrionic 
ability make him unique among scholars. 

Though it may seem strange to spend a Company’s money 
on sending its sectional managers to courses on such subjects as 
“Poetry for Pleasure”, “Music, Dance and Drama”, or 
“Chaucer’s England”, I believe that if the man is well chosen 
the expense may he really productive. 

From another type of training, which only by a considerable 
stretch of imagination could be called vocational, I also experi¬ 
enced the most excellent results. One day there came to see me, 
with a letter of introduction, a rosy-faced, silver-tongued 
Scottish K.C., with a twinkling eye—Archibald Crawford, who 
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was just launching a course of instruction in the art of public 
speaking. At first, I could not see how we could fit this into our 
already rather congested scheme, but my visitor was so persua¬ 
sive that I sent him. along to our Chief Training Officer with a 
recommendation. His scheme was given a trial and had the most 
surprising success not only in its immediate objects, but also in 
the general improvement of poise and self-confidence which it 
effected. Well over a hundred of our men took the course during 
the next two or three years, ranging from Works Managers to 
heads of Sections, and I doubt if anyone who took it failed to 
benefit substantially by the experience. Crawford’s scheme and 
the department of “communications” which was opened after¬ 
wards by B.A.C.I.E. have indeed rendered signal service to 
industry. 

As our Committee’s activities covered so wide a range (I have 
not mentioned a twentieth pat of the whole), the tide of die 
F.B.I.’s prestige washed me up on to many eminent positions, 
which I could never otherwise have hoped to occupy. Most 
unexpected of all was my election, just ninety-nine years after 
the publication of Tennyson’s Princess, as Chairman of the 
Council of the oldest and most famous of our Women’s 
Colleges—Bedford College in London University. The appoint¬ 
ment, though perhaps surprising, was not inappropriate, for 
Tennyson’s objection to his heroine’s scheme was not that it 
aimed at the higher education of women, but that it sought to 
exclude men. At any rate, die ladies of the Council and staff 
received me kindly and I look back on my seven years’ service 
with them as amongst die happiest experiences of my life. 



Chapter 22 

INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 


T HE interest in the arts, which had begun during my hours 
with Alwyn Maude in the Dresden Gallery, was re¬ 
awakened when I came to live in London, particularly after my 
work took me to Whitehall. The Colonial Office in Downing 
Street was near to the National and Tate Galleries and that most 
neglected of all our treasure houses, the National Portrait 
Gallery. The P.B.I. offices in St. James’s Street were within a 
stone’s throw of Christie’s sale rooms, which provide an un¬ 
rivalled running survey of the history of art and taste. On 
Saturdays there were the great commercial galleries, including 
at that time the Grosvenor, the Grafton and, for contemporary 
art, the Goupil. Our home in Chelsea brought us into touch 
with many artists—first, T think, Phillip Connard, eminent 
amongst those who in the train of Steer, Tonks, Sickert and 
John, brought British painting back to sound principles at the 
beginning of the century. Connard is not only a brilliant painter; 
he is a man of wit and courage, who fought his way to the top 
of the tree in the face of poverty and discouragement, and 
volunteered as a private in. the Artillery during the first World 
War, learning to ride with a gun team when well over forty and 
facing, though not without much suffering, the terrible condi¬ 
tions of the Western Front. Another friendship of those early 
days we owed to Alwyn Maude who introduced us to Ran¬ 
dolph Schwabe, then living with bis wife, “Birdie”, and their 
little daughter in a dilapidated house on Chelsea Embankment. 
He too had a grim struggle before he sailed into smooth waters, 
first as Professor of Design at the Royal College of Art and 
afterwards as Principal of the Slade., He and bis family spent 
more than twenty Christmases with us and shared our home for 
many months after the war, and his rich humour, and scholarship 
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and Birdie’s brilliant charm will always be amongst our 
choicest memories. To Schwabe drawing was as natural as 
breathing. He drew unceasingly during holiday times, both in 
winter and summer, often standing out of doors against a wall, 
in rain or snow, as long as light lasted, impervious to cold and 
discomfort; a pencil was seldom out of Ins hand at the Slade, 
and when he got home after a hard day’s work he would sit 
sketching his companions at the fireside or the cat or dog on the 
hearthrug, or perhaps toiling at some illustration for a book or 
commercial brochure. Portraits, figure-drawings, landscapes, 
buildings, still life, birds, animals, plants—Iris choice was one of 
opportunity rather than predilection, and he tackled every prob¬ 
lem, however seemingly trivial, with the same inspired con¬ 
centration. For example, one warm day during Iris last illness he 
was able to sit out and begin a beautiful drawing of the kitchen 
garden, in the course ofwhich he was observed to be making an 
accurate record of a row of cabbages, treating each plant as an 
individual study. When asked whether he thought this really 
necessary, he replied in evident astonishment, “Why, surely 
every c-c-cabbage is as different from every other c-c-cabbage, 
as every man from every other man.” 

He was equally many-sided in Iris conversation. Few people 
had such a wide knowledge of art and architecture and of the 
by-ways of history and literature, and few could impart their 
knowledge with such charm and modesty—enhanced in his case 
by the slight impediment in his speech. 

Delightful, above all, was his sense of humour. How pleasant 
it was to see his venerable, scholarly figure (already venerable in 
middle age) rise from its armchair to execute, with surprising 
agility, a few dance steps on the hearth-rug, or declaim (with the 
stammer always coming in at the most effective moment) some 
limerick or a ballad from the music-halls of his youth. No man 
was better company and no man’s company was more prized 
by the young, for in few men’s hearts did the fire of youth bum 
so brightly and so continuously. Birdie Schwabe created the 
type of beauty which tradition will always associate with the 
Ghelsea of Augustus John and Wilson Steer. She was no pert 
robin or petted canary; with her sleek black head, clear, ivory 
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skin and long limbed angular grace she resembled, rather, some 
exquisite ibis or crane picking a delicate way through the my¬ 
sterious reed-beds of the Oxus; and what zest for life she had, 
whether scrubbing the dilapidated floors of the old house in 
Cheync Walk, washing frocks for her little daughter Alice (and 
however hard times might be, Alice had to have a clean frock 
every day), or flashing through wild studio parties, whereEtliel- 
bert White’s one-man band, copiously refreshed with lemonade, 
kept the dancers whirling until the morning sun was high above 
the Chelsea chimney pots. There can seldom have been two 
natures so brilliantly complementary as Birdie and Schwabe. 

Another friend who climbed to success through heart-break¬ 
ing difficulties was Frank Dobson. I remember his telling me 
that when he started work as a painter (long before he began 
sculpture) he used to paint pictures of highland cattle for furni¬ 
ture shops at a pound a piece. To economize time he would set 
up six canvases in a row and move rapidly along the line, putting 
in first a mountain, then a cloud, then the setting sun, then a 
cow, then a boulder and so on till all six pictures were com¬ 
pleted. I am proud to think that we bought the first little figure 
winch Dobson ever carved and that my wife played a substan¬ 
tial part in launching another friend, Allan Gwynne Jones, (now 
distinguished both as painter, teacher, and writer on art, then an 
unknown young man, just back from the war with a D.S.O.), 
by organizing a highly successful one-man show for him in our 
house in Cheyne Row. A very different story was that of Darsie 
Japp, a man of amazing talent, who had rebelled at his father’s 
desire to put him into the family business and wandered for a 
year or two about the Continent acting, as a blacksmith and 
playing on the flute. There seemed to be nothing at which 
Darsie could not excel, but he was apt to lose interest as soon as 
he had achieved excellence. He became in an incredibly short 
time a first-class rock climber, a first-class horseman, a first-class 
fly fisher and one of the most promising students at the Slade. I 
remember his coming to stay with us just after the war at an old 
rectory on the Teme where there were some miles of free trout 
fishing. After fishing furiously for a week he took to lawn, 
tennis which he had never played before. He played every day 
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from immediately after breakfast till dusk and became in a fort¬ 
night a more than tolerable player. Then, seeing some salmon 
fishing advertised not far off in Wales, he wired to Hardy’s for 
salmon rods and tackle (he had never fished for salmon) and set 
off with a fine battery of equipment to master yet another 
science. His next incarnation was as an agriculturalist. He took 
a downland farm near Reading and installed the latest machinery 
and methods—including an elaborate system of cost-accounting 
which caused much agitation amongst his Berkshire labourers, 
who were supposed to record in notebooks with meticulous 
accuracy the exact number of minutes spent daily milking cows, 
hoeing turnips, cleaning the horses or collecting eggs. For a year 
or two he pursued agriculture with enthusiasm, bringing the 
farm up to a high state of cultivation. It must have been about 
this time that he acquired (under die will of a relative) a race¬ 
horse called “Old Fruit”, which he ran without striking success 
at several meetings. When he tired of farming he went with his 
wife—a delightful Spanish lady—to live in Spain, and after¬ 
wards in France, turning his attention once more to the arts and 
occasionally sending his friends excellent pate de foie gras of his 
own making—very good but a poor substitute for the com¬ 
panionship of a friend so brilliant, so versatile, so modest and so 
entertaining. 

I suppose it was my enjoyment of the work and society of 
these friends, and my realization of the severe difficulties with 
which so many of diem had had to contend, that turned my 
thoughts to the position of die artist in the contemporary world. 
I recall, towards the end of the first World War when the idea of 
reconstruction was so much in people’s minds, elaborating a 
quite impracticable scheme for the carrying out of mural 
decorations in public buildings by teams of young artists, each 
acting under a famous leader like Steer, Sickert, Tonks or John. 
Whether I attempted to get this idea taken up I don’t remember. 

My work at the F.B.I. soon impressed another facet of the 
problem on my mind. Ever since the early days of the industrial 
revolution people had been troubled by the seemingly inevi¬ 
table ugliness of machine products. The design of hand-made 
goods had arisen naturally out of the conditions of their produc- 
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tion, but with the division of function necessitated by the use of 
power-driven machinery, design seemed to have escaped con¬ 
trol. A Parliamentary Commission was appointed to consider 
the question as early as 183 5, and as a result the Normal School of 
Design (afterwards the Royal College of Art) was established in 
1837. Several other art schools were founded during the next 
few years. At about the same time the hundred years old Royal 
Society of Arts took a hand and efforts were made by prize 
competitions, lectures and exhibitions (including of course the 
great exhibition of 1851) to find a solution, but without success. 
The work of Ruskin and William Morris, although it concen¬ 
trated attention on the defects of industrialism and did some¬ 
thing to arrest the decline of the old handicrafts, contributed 
little if anything towards a solution of the industrial difficulty. 
The first practical step was taken on the Continent by the 
Deutsche Werkbund, an association of German manufacturers 
formed during the early years of this century to work out a real 
industrial design policy and increase the sales of well designed 
products. The work of this body was beginning to attract 
attention in Great Britain when war broke out in 1914, and in 
the following year the British Design and Industries Association 
was formed with similar objects. The Association, however, 
though it did, and is still doing, excellent work, was less effective 
than its continental model because it was largely composed of 
enthusiasts not directly connected with industry, which tended 
to look upon it as an unpractical and highbrow organization. 
After the war the Royal Society of Arts came into the field 
again and in 1920 called a meeting of national organizations at 
which various bodies, including the P.B.I., were represented. 
The position at this stage was that, though a great deal of atten¬ 
tion was given by manufacturers to the durability of their wares, 
and some—but not nearly enough—to their functional effi¬ 
ciency, very little had been done to evolve a true policy of 
artistic design. Design was almost entirely on traditional lines, 
patterns being derived from the old craft products and modified 
to suit machine production with little care for aesthetic prin¬ 
ciples. Those in control of industry had, for the most part, no 
aesthetic background or training and no understanding of 
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aesthetic problems. While artists, painters, sculptors and crafts¬ 
men were struggling to make a living, industrial design rooms 
were staffed by men with very little artistic training, and even 
those with genuine talent too often had all creative energy 
ground out of them by enforced adherence to traditional 
methods, by subjection to works and sales departments which 
were generally hostile to innovation, and by segregation in grim 
industrial cities far from all sources of artistic inspiration. The 
retailer who could, by exercising an informed taste on what was 
offered for sale by the manufacturers, have strongly influenced 
this situation, had no more aesthetic training or interest than the 
manufacturer, and buyers and salesmen, being generally paid by 
results, tended to fight shy of novelty and concentrate on lines 
that had proved good sellers in the past. The public was helpless 
and indeed very little interested, for our national system of 
education made no effort to teach any kind of discrimination. 
Craftwork in the schools, which might have been the basis of a 
practical training in aesthetics, was purely technical. “Art” was 
confined to drawing (mostly routine copying of domestic ob¬ 
jects), and there was a complete divorce between art and craft. 
It was not surprising, therefore, that the public bought readily 
enough what was offered, and, in the absence of any considerable 
competition of better designed goods from abroad, there was 
little incentive towards improvement. In certain industries 
where the old handicraft traditions, and to some extent the old 
handicraft methods, still prevailed, as for example in high class 
furnishing fabrics and pottery and in hand-made furniture, good 
work was to be found, but in mass-production colour was drab 
or crude, and form without refinement or charm and often ill- 
adapted to material and function. 

It had been hoped that the art and design schools, with which 
this country was now plentifully equipped, would have pro¬ 
vided an effective influence, but this they had failed to do. 
Industrialists were only interested in them in so far as they pro¬ 
vided instruction in drawing and elementary technique for their 
junior employees, and, in the absence of further encouragement, 
the schools were mainly devoted to the study of the fine arts and 
handicrafts. Practically none gave any training in industrial 
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techniques or even had any effective liaison with the te chni cal 
schools. In some centres there was actually an atmosphere of 
hostility between the art school and the local industries and be¬ 
tween the art and technical schools. Another common source of 
difficulty was the multiplicity of local authorities, the boun¬ 
daries of a single authority rarely if ever covering a homo¬ 
geneous industrial area, and most industries being scattered over 
a number of municipal districts. This state of affairs was aggra¬ 
vated, instead of being improved, by the influence of the Royal 
College of Art, the only college in the country owned and 
entirely, though very inadequately, financed by the State. In¬ 
stead of being, as its founders had intended, the apex of a system 
of schools and colleges devoted to the training of industrial 
designers, it had become an institution engaged in the training 
of fine artists, hand-craftsmen and teachers who proceeded to 
propagate the same system in the art schools and colleges up and 
down the country. 

The initiative of die D.I.A. and the R.S.A. started a new 
movement. 

In 1920 the Board of Trade was sufficiendy impressed by the 
need for action to set up a small organization called the British 
Institute of Industrial Art, of which I was appointed a member, 
under the chairmanship of one of the great civil servants of the 
day, Sir Hubert Llewellyn Smith. Sir Hubert had a thorough 
knowledge of industry from the theoretical and statistical angles; 
he was a man of the highest culture, though his English style was 
rather woolly (I remember with shame that we once fathered an 
exhibition with the title “Industrial Art for the Slender Purse”); 
he knew everyone and no one was better versed in the habits 
and susceptibilities of government officials. He was, however, 
fatally handicapped by the constitution of the Institute, which 
had no funds (the small grant originally provided by the govern¬ 
ment being cut off in 1922 by the Geddes “Axe”) and no execu¬ 
tive power, while he himself was too much wedded to the ideas 
and traditions of William Morris to be able really to understand 
the industrialist’s difficulties or to combat industrial prejudice. 

Just before the establishment of the Institute I had persuaded 
the F.B.I. to set up an industrial art committee, of which I was 
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appointed chairman. Most members of the Federation’s council, 
I think , regarded this committee as a harmless eccentricity of 
mine, but industrial design was a subject in which the public 
were beginning to take an interest, and when it was found that 
the committee’s activities were receiving favourable notice in 
the National Press, the official attitude began to change to one 
of slightly defensive respect. With industry and the public at 
large the fact that the F.B.I. had thought the subject worthy of 
a special committee undoubtedly carried a good deal of weight. 

It was not easy at first to find men of position with suitable 
experience and interests, but by degrees a committee of over 
thirty members was formed, covering practically all industries 
in which design is a substantial problem. Two of the original 
members are still members of the committee—A. E. Gray, 
founder of the pottery firm which bears his name and which is 
now famous all over the world for its beautiful lustre ware, and 
Jack Pinches, R.N.V.R., whose old-established house in Lam¬ 
beth was the only one in our country which could design and 
produce a medal in the great tradition. He himself is an old 
Slade student, a keen yachtsman and a bonny fighter, who took 
his launch across the channel to the relief of Dunkirk and has 
always been ready for a tilt at the Royal Mint when he suspected 
the deputy master of an inclination to take private orders. 
Another stout fighter was Sir Charles Allom, whose world- 
famous interior decorating studio was ready at a moment’s 
notice to supply an Indian Rajah or an American millionaire 
with a Plantagenet armoury, a Tudor banqueting hall or a 
Louis Seize drawing-room. Sir Charles was a first-class boxer 
and once got into the headlines for knocking down an American 
who had spoken disrespectfully of Britain in the bar of a great 
New York hotel. His disinclination to take an interest in any¬ 
thing later than Louis Seize was a source of not infrequent em¬ 
barrassment to us. The rest of the committee were solid and 
sensible fellows, some, like Cyril Carter of the Poole Pottery or 
George Jones of the Dolpliin Press, pioneers with a backing of 
sound achievement, some secretaries of federations or associa¬ 
tions with a useful knowledge of the prejudices, difficulties and 
capacities of their constituents. 
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Our position as a committee of the national body representing 
industry was rather a difficult one. It would obviously not be 
good policy for us to foul our own nest” by attacking the 
inefficiency of our constituents. 'We could not very effectively 
argue that good design would sell better than bad, for many 
plausible examples could be produced to prove that bad design 
sold better than good, 1 and it was fairly clear that those like 
Ambrose Heal or William Moorcroft who had created success¬ 
ful businesses in well designed goods, had gone into the enter¬ 
prise not with a view to making money but as creative artists 
with a demonic urge to find expression for their gifts. My own 
motive (apart from my desire to help and maV-p adequate use 
of the talents of British artists) was a feeling of shame that our 
industries should fall so lamentably short in this aspect of 
quality and should by their efforts be adding to the pall of drab¬ 
ness and ugliness with which bad architecture and indifference 
to planning were so rapidly defacing our beautiful country. 

In these circumstances we wisely decided to concentrate 
primarily on an effort to make the art schools more practical 
and to improve their relations with industry. In 1920 William 
Rothenstein had been appointed principal of the Royal College 
and it was hoped that with his great abilities and prestige the 
college might at last become what its founders had intended. 
But Rothenstein s mind was too set and he had little knowledge 
of industry and could not appreciate its difficulties or make 
allowance for its prejudices. He quickly made the college one of 
the world’s leading schools for the fine arts, calling in our 
friends Randolph Schwabe and Allan Gwynne Jones to help 
him, but his attitude to industry he himself expressed with, ah 
sincerity in the aphorism, “I’m here to produce artists. It’s up to 
industry to employ them.” No doubt the college did produce 
many notable artists under his regime, some of whom, for 
example Eric Ravilious, Edward Bawden and Barnet Friedman, 
have done fine work for industry, but there never developed a 
steady flow of students trained to understand industrial prob¬ 
lems and so take their place in industrial studios. 

1 Since that time increased , education and propaganda have changed this 
situation and the demand for well-designed goods has undoubtedly expanded. 
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Our committee did its best to help the college to work to¬ 
wards its proper goal by giving annual prizes for industrial 
subjects and by sending our members to talk to the students 
about industrial conditions and requirements. We also arranged 
for a series of lectures by an enthusiastic French Canadian con¬ 
tractor, Mr. Philie, who often employed students to work on 
the decoration of cinema theatres and other large buildings. He 
was so horrified by their ignorance of business methods and 
their frequent inability to write a sensible letter when applying 
for a job, to conduct themselves reasonably at an interview, or 
to look after their tools and fit in with a team when a job was 
given them, that he prepared a most useful course winch he was 
ready to give for nothing wherever an art school would admit 
him. All these efforts were welcomed by the students, many of 
whom were really anxious to fit themselves for an industrial 
career, but in spite of the great work which Rothcnstein accom¬ 
plished for the fine arts the college came little nearer, during his 
tenure of office, to the fulfilment of its original object. 

At the same time our committee tried to develop practical 
measures for bringing the schools up and down the country into 
closer relation with the relevant industries. Here my secretary, 
Miss Margaret Walde (now Mrs. T. Bolton) did notable work. 
She and I in fact became the “Industrial Art department” of the 
F.B.I., also its “Art Students’ Employment Bureau”. Miss Walde 
was an exceedingly sympathetic character who felt keenly the 
unfortunate position of the art student, thrown on the world 
with little practical qualification, even less knowledge of 
industry or life, and, generally, no one to give him a helping 
hand. She quickly developed a remarkable power of estimating 
the capabilities of a student, and his suitability to the require¬ 
ments of any particular firm. She was, moreover, and I am glad 
to say still is, like “little Buttercup” in H.M.S. Pinafore, “a 
plump and pleasing person”, who mothered the students and 
touched the hearts of the potential employers. As a result our 
Bureau, which was at that time the only organization to which 
the student could turn for help, achieved conspicuous success. 
Although our policy was only to offer service to those who 
could not obtain employment locally through ordinary channels, 
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over 700 firms took students from us during the fifteen years 
succeeding the Bureau’s foundation. Their applications covered 
thirty-five branches of design and many firms came repeatedly 
for our help. The department also circulated to the schools 
instructional notes on various industrial techniques and loan- 
collections of materials illustrating industrial processes, arranged 
for school visits to factories, and endeavoured to persuade local 
education authorities to appoint advisory committees of indus¬ 
trialists to assist the teaching staffs of art schools. 

Our close contact with both the art schools and the artistic 
industries gave us a very clear picture of the difficulties which 
were so seriously prejudicing the relations between the two, and 
in 1925 and again in 1930 we presented recommendations to the 
Board of Education urging the formation in each of the prin¬ 
cipal industrial districts of a central or regional art college with 
the highest artistic standards, the primary aim of which should 
be the training of creative designers for the local industries. 
From these regional colleges the best students should, we urged, 
pass on to a college of university rank in London and it was 
suggested that the Royal College of Art should be remodelled 
and adapted to serve this purpose. In 1932, the Board issued 
a circular (No. 1432) to the local education authorities urging a 
reorganization of art colleges, art schools and art classes 011 these 
lines. This was a hopeful development, although the Board had 
no power to force any policy on the local authorities and could 
only advise and endeavour to persuade. 

Meanwhile the movement for better design was gathering 
momentum. In its reports of 1924 and 1926 the important 
“Balfour” committee on industry and trade, founding their 
remarks on an admirable survey supplied by Llewellyn Smith’s 
Institute, strongly emphasized the importance of the subject. 
Tbe 1925 International Exhibition of modern decorative and 
industrial arts in Paris gave for the first time a comprehensive 
display, in a series of National pavilions erected by the partici¬ 
pating countries, of industrial products of all kinds in which 
artistic design plays an important part. Much striking and 
brilliant work was shown, which, though some of it might 
seem to British taste grotesque aud extravagant, ma 4 e gut own 
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rather anaemic and traditional display look very meagre and out 
of date. The 1920’s also saw the remarkable rise of Sweden as an 
exporter of finely designed glassware, pottery and furnishings. 
This was the result of a deliberate national campaign founded on 
the old folk-arts of the country and developed with the active 
help of Swedish painters and sculptors and of the Swedish Co¬ 
operative Society. The United States also, stimulated by a great 
influx of artists and designers from Central Europe after the 
first World War, had begun the movement winch was to give 
American goods an entirely new status, particularly in the fields 
of women’s fashions and domestic equipment, and to produce 
a new type of general-purpose design partnership destined to 
have a world-wide influence. Then, in 1929 came the world 
economic crisis which, in 1931, drove Britain off the gold stan¬ 
dard and starkly emphasized the need to employ every possible 
means of improving the quality of British goods and the prestige 
of Britain as an exporting nation. 

The public had been stirred by the admirable and effective 
publicity of the Empire Marketing Board, which was set up by 
the British government in 1926 and directed by the genius of 
Stephen Tallents and William Crawford. These years also saw 
the finest contribution to industrial design which Britain had 
yet made—the completion, under the direction of Frank Pick, of 
the London system of underground railways. Here was a vast 
construction, every part of which was harmonious and efficient, 
and every detail of which, from the rolling stock to the special 
alphabet commissioned from Edward Johnson and the posters 
supplied by such modern masters as Macknight Kauffcr, was 
carefully and artistically designed. The foundation in 1930 of 
the Society of Industrial Artists to protect and advance the 
interests of designers for industry and commerce, was a sign of 
the increasing recognition of the importance of design which 
Frank Pick’s enterprise had done so much to create. 

In 1931 the government, intent on trying out every possible 
means of developing Britain’s competitive ability, appointed a 
new Council for Art and Industry with Frank Pick as chair¬ 
man and exceedingly wide terms of reference (“To deal with 
questions affecting the relations between art and industry”), but 
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the crash of 1931 had enforced an economy campaign and the 
government were not willing to give the new council a subsidy. 
This meant that any expenditure which it proposed had to have 
special government approval, and this, in effect, made any im¬ 
portant action impossible. Had the council been given even a 
modest grant, its appointment might have been a decisive event, 
for its chairman was beyond all question the outstanding figure 
of the time in industrial design. As a past president of the D.I.A. 
he had the support of the highbrows and independent enthu¬ 
siasts, while his achievements as general manager of the under¬ 
ground railway system had won him the respect of industry. 
Moreover, he was a man of transparent honesty and the highest 
ideals. His tall, upright figure and firm decisive movements 
inspired confidence and respect, and there was something 
boyishly appealing in his fresh clean-shaven face and shock of 
fair hair and in the directness and simplicity of his approach. 
But he was essentially a man of action. Though he seldom 
showed it, I think he chafed under the limitations of the coun¬ 
cil’s powers and the delays occasioned by its enormous size 
(there were, I think, just short of thirty members) and by the 
presence on it of several representatives of government depart¬ 
ments whose position was apt to restrict their freedom of deci¬ 
sion, making discussions slow and tedious. Nevertheless, during 
the seven years of its active existence, the Council for Art and 
Industry carried out much useful research work, the results of 
which were published in printed reports, and prepared the way 
for more decisive developments later. 

It was significant that the first report issued by the council 
(Education for the Consumer), dealt at length with “Art in Ele¬ 
mentary and Secondary Schools”. By this time an entirely new 
conception of the place of Art in Education and of the artistic 
capacities of children had arisen in consequence of the work of 
Marion Richardson and others in the 1920’s. This had not as yet 
substantially affected educational practice, but new ideas were 
in the air and the situation was ripe for change. The Council’s 
report urged that Art should become an important subject at all 
stages of education; that one fifth of the total time should be 
given to it in junior and infant schools, and that at later stages it 
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should receive the same attention as languages, science and 
mathematics; that the divorce between art and craft should be 
ended and the fundamental unity of the arts recognized; that 
Art based on drawing and painting, and aimed at fostering and 
developing the imagination and not at mere copying, should be 
taught to all children in the junior schools and should be a com¬ 
pulsory subject at all training colleges. At the next stage of ele¬ 
mentary education all children should learn to understand and 
appreciate, and acquire some skill in, handicraft, and the attitude 
towards design inculcated in the Art rooms should have a pro¬ 
found effect on the school as a whole—should influence, for 
example, the teaching of handwriting and the illustration of 
lessons in history, geography, literature, nature study and 
domestic science. 

In secondary and public schools, all pupils should give some 
attention to Art throughout their school life and it should be¬ 
come a major subject for those specially gifted in that direction, 
while all pupils, whether specially gifted or not, should receive 
a substantial amount of teaching in Art, as entering into prac¬ 
tically all the activities of life. 

The effect of the Council’s work was reinforced by a stream 
of books issued during these years, the most important being 
Nicholaus Pevsner’s Industrial Art in England and Sir Herbert 
Read’s Art in Industry. There were other signs which showed 
clearly that the movement was gathering force. In 1933 there 
was held at Dorland Hall, under the aegis of the D.I.A., the 
first Exhibition which really endeavoured to show the best 
which British design of mass-produced goods had yet achieved. 
Two years later tire Royal Society of Arts and the Royal Aca¬ 
demy of Arts, with the tracking of the F.B.I., joined together in 
the promotion of an elaborate display of British Art in Industry 
under the patronage of the Prince of Wales, who took a close 
personal interest in the enterprise. The exhibition, which was 
held at Burlington House, was criticized for showing too many 
specially produced specimens of industrial handcraft and not 
giving enough space to mass production, but it aroused lively 
interest amongst manufacturers and the public and led to the 
creation by the R.S.A., with His Majesty’s approval, of the class 
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of ‘‘Royal Designers for Industry”, which has considerably en¬ 
hanced the designer’s prestige. In the same year Rothenstein 
retired firom the Royal College of Art. My friend P. H. Jowett, 
who had made a great reputation as head of the L.C.C. Central 
School of Arts and Crafts, was appointed to succeed him, and 
the government determined, under strong pressure from the 
F.B.I. and the D.I.A. and I have no doubt from Frank Pick also, 
to make one more effort to bring the College back to the function 
originally intended for it as the national tr aining centre for 
creative industrial designers. With this object it appointed in 
1936 a special committee under the chairmanship of Lord 
Hambledon to advise on advanced education in London, with 
special reference to the Royal College. This committee, whose 
report was published early in 1937, in effect accepted the recom¬ 
mendation of the F.B J. that the college should be reconstituted 
as a kind of university of design, making the advanced study of 
all forms of industrial design its primary purpose and dropping 
the pedagogic course which had assisted 80 per cent of the stu¬ 
dents imder the old regime to become teachers. It was urged 
that, although the college should continue to be financed by the 
Board of Education, it should be managed by a body of gover¬ 
nors (many of whom should be industrialists) with delegated 
powers, which would relieve them of the necessity, under which 
the management had hitherto laboured, of having to obtain 
official approval for the most insignificant deviation from 
authorized salary scales, or the purchase of the most trifling 
piece of equipment. The Committee also stressed the need for 
greatly increased accommodation, studios for teachers, im¬ 
proved workshops and equipment for each department, and 
liberal accommodation for social and recreational activities. 

The report was sound in principle though rather hesitant over 
some important recommendations—as for example, in relation 
to the amount of industriali equpment needed in the various 
departments (in regard to which no detailed examination was 
made) and the numbers of student designers whom industry 
might be expected to absorb. Industrialists have always been 
rather hesitant on this point and it has been left to a new. 
principal and management to prove that if industry is offered 
o 
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what it really needs, the rate of absorption ceases to be a diffi¬ 
culty. 

Unfortunately, before the government could come to a deci¬ 
sion on these recommendations, the threat of war had begun to 
loom over Europe and the college had to spend the next three 
years in a state of suspended animation, in its old building and 
under the old conditions, followed by four years as evacuees in 
an Ambleside hotel. That it remained lively and creative during 
these difficulties and disappointments was a striking tribute to 
the ability and character of Percy Jowett, whom disappointment 
could not sour or difficulty discourage. 

The onset of the war also put an end to the activities of the 
Council for Art and Industry, but before this happened the 
council’s most important experiment, which came near to having 
momentous consequences for the development of British art, 
had got well under way. 



Chapter 23 

C.I.A.D.— A GREAT ADVENTURE 


AT the end of 1936 the Board of Trade, on the recommen- 
xA-dation of the Council for Art and Industry, created a body 
called The National Register of Industrial Art Designers, the 
functions of which were: 

To compile and keep up to date a Register of designers, laying 
down qualifications and conducting examinations for the 
purpose. 

To bring registered designers into touch with users of design, 
and 

To act as a centre of information on industrial art and design. 

This decision was one of great importance, for there was at 
that time no organization to which manufacturers could turn 
for information as to qualified designers, and no degree or 
diploma which could be regarded as adequate evidence of a 
designer’s qualifications. Manufacturers could, therefore, only 
rely on personal contacts or advertisement in the trade press and 
this added seriously to the difficulty of introducing new talent 
into industrial design studios. The Council of the National 
Register was nominated by various organizations—five by the 
Council for Art and Industry (including myself as chairman), 
three by the F.B.I., two by the Association of British Chambers 
of Commerce, one each by the Royal Academy, the Royal 
Society of Arts, the D.I.A. and the Associations representing 
respectively the art masters of England and Scotland. 

The “Register” was given a small annual grant by the Board 
of Trade, with an intimation that tins must not be regarded as 
a permanent endowment and that the new body must endeavour 
, to become self-supporting within a period of five years. 

This condition was clearly very difficult of fulfilment, as no 
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employment agency of such limited scope could hope to secure 
from fees or subscriptions an income sufficient to maintain, even 
on the minimum scale, the staff necessary to carry out its ex¬ 
ceedingly difficult functions. Moreover it was obviously most 
undesirable that fees should be charged either to the designer 
or the employer, since this could only tend to increase the diffi¬ 
culty of obtaining support for so novel a scheme. 

However, this was the first time that the government had 
made an effective grant to an organization formed to assist 
industrial design, and the governing body decided to go ahead 
and to construe its terms of reference as widely as possible. 

We were fortunate in finding for our chief (and indeed only) 
executive a man who seemed ideally suited to the job. T. A. 
Fennemore had begun his business life in advertising and then 
become interested in pottery, successively joining the Board of 
a pottery manufacturing and a pottery distributing company. 
He had a remarkable instinct for design, was himself a designer 
of real ability—though I do not think he had ever had any art 
training—and had in 1934 organized with Foleys, the manu¬ 
facturers of china, an exhibition at Harrods of ware decorated 
by such distinguished artists as Duncan Grant, Vanessa Bell, 
Albert Rutherston, Graham Sutherland, Ben Nicholson and 
Milner Gray. He had a genuine passion for the improvement of 
design, a quick and creative mind and a social adaptability which 
made him acceptable both to industrialists and artists. His sense 
of humour and elasticity of temperament were to be of great 
value to our cause during the often nearly overwhelming diffi¬ 
culties of the next nine years. 

The Register began work on 14th February 1937. By the end 
of the year a hundred honorary advisers—mostly industrial— 
had been appointed, advisory committees set up in a large 
number of industries, over 70 industrial classifications worked 
out and 130 designers registered, each in one or more classes. 
The qualifications of each applicant were closely scrutinized by 
an expert panel, and the intention was that no one should be 
registered unless the panel was satisfied, not only that he had the 
necessary technical knowledge, but also that he was able to 
contribute something definitely creative and was not a mere 
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copyist or pasticheur. These conditions could not be applied too 
rigidly at first, as it was almost impossible to refuse registration 
to men with first-rate technical and commercial qualifications, 
who had kept important industrial design departments ru nning 
for years, merely because their artistic abilities were not of a 
high standard. During 1937 many hundreds of introductions 
were given to designers and as a result about thirty were found 
jobs and well over 100 free-lance commissions obtained. By the 
end of 1938, 450 designers had been registered and the number 
of designers placed and free-lance commissions secured approxi¬ 
mately doubled, the volume of inquiries from manufacturers 
increasing significantly. 

These results could not have been achieved widiout the 
development of very dose contacts with industry, which in¬ 
volved personal visits by the Registrar to firms and trade asso- 
dations all over the country. Contacts were also established 
with art schools and schemes for co-ordinated art tr aining and 
centralized design research discussed with several industries. A 
team of free-lance artists was organized to assist the pottery 
manufacturers, and a scheme launched for promoting co¬ 
operation between leading retailers and manufacturers of furni¬ 
ture, carpets, furnishing fabrics, pottery and glass with a view to 
co-ordinating design and devdoping a characteristic British 
style of interior decoration. The amount of work accomplished 
and progress made by the Register’s small staff with its single 
executive officer was remarkable and we began 1939 full of 
optimism. Then in the spring came Hitler’s rape of Czecho¬ 
slovakia. Before many weeks had passed the country had begun 
to realize that a second World War was inevitable. Interest in 
normal commerdal production waned rapidly, design depart¬ 
ments began to be disbanded and it became dear that the 
Register was threatened not only with an almost complete 
cessation of design interest in industry but also with a drastic 
reduction of its grant from the Board of Trade. It became dear, 
too, that artists and craftsmen generally would be faced with a 
serious reduction in demand for their work and services and 
might suffer great hardship unless effective steps were taken to 
help them. 
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To meet this situation Fennemore, soon after the outbreak of 
war, put forward a proposal for the establishment of a federation 
of the multifarious societies concerned with the development of 
the arts and the protection of the interests of artists. A provi¬ 
sional committee, including such well-known names as T. C. 
Dugdale, Duncan Grant, Augustus John, P. H. Jowett, Dame 
Laura Knight, Sir Eric Maclagan, Sir Edward Marsh and Paul 
Nash, was immediately set up under the chairmanship of Sir 
Kenneth Clark, then director of the National Gallery, and be¬ 
fore many weeks had elapsed, about forty important societies 
had joined in forming a federation with the resounding tide of 
The Central Institute of Art and Design, the only important 
bodies which did not actively participate being the Royal 
Academy and Royal Society of Arts, whose conditions were 
said to preclude their co-operation. 

Following the precedent of the F.B.I., individuals as well as 
societies were allowed to participate directly in the work of the 
Institute, artists and designers being admitted as “fellows” at a 
nominal subscription of 5s. a year, while those concerned in 
promoting the interests of artists and designers could become 
“associates” on similar terms. Federated societies paid a guinea 
a year—but all these were to be minimum rates and those who 
could afford it were asked to subscribe more generously. Sir 
Kenneth Clark became first chairman of the Council. The 
trustees of the National Gallery, the staff of which had been 
largely disbanded or evacuated, gave the Institute free accom¬ 
modation in Trafalgar Square, and the National Register, whose 
activities had been very much reduced by war conditions, under¬ 
took the administrative work of the Institute 011 a part-time 
basis, so that Fennemore became the director of both bodies, and 
the situation caused by the reduction of the Board of Trade 
grant was satisfactorily redressed. As tilings turned out, the con¬ 
nection with C.I.A.D. was to be of great value to the Register 
by putting it in touch with practically all the most important 
artists and craftsmen in the country. Early in 1940 Sir Kenneth 
Clark took over control ,of Home Publicity at the Ministry of 
Information and I became acting chairman and subsequently 
chairman of the Institute’s council. 
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The decision to start with such low subscription rates was 
taken in order to make the membership as large as possible and 
thus give the Institute the widest possible range of contact with 
the art life of the nation. But it meant that the new body would 
take some time to become self-supporting, even with the very 
low running cost ensured by the arrangements with the National 
Gallery and National Register. The gulf was bridged by the 
generosity of several individual supporters and by a grant from 
the Committee for the Encouragement of Music and the Arts 
recently established by the Pilgrim Trust. 

The work of both Institute and Register during the early 
months of the war was largely restricted to helping artists and 
designers to find suitable war work and to cope with war time 
regulations, such as those relating to sketching out of doors. 
Some ingenious schemes were evolved in order to find work for 
those who were not absorbed in government service, such as one 
for providing temporary shop-front designs in blitzed areas and 
another for the production of portraits and portrait drawings 
of members of the forces at reduced rates and at short notice, 
with a geographical register of artists. But those responsible for 
the direction of the two bodies had much larger ideas. We felt 
that a really representative federation with adequate financial 
resources might be able to help materially in making the arts 
once more what they had never been since the development of 
the industrial revolution, a free expression of the national spirit 
and a vital force in the national life. Painters and sculptors had 
now to depend on the sale of easel pictures and portraits to a 
small class of relatively wealthy (and often artistically unedu¬ 
cated) patrons, supplemented by a thin trickle of purchases for 
National and Municipal collections. The arts of mural decora¬ 
tion and architectural sculpture had almost gone out of use. 
Crafts were largely confined to luxury production, and indus¬ 
trial design did not represent the true creative ability of the 
nation. The rebuilding of Britain which would be necessary 
after the war seemed to offer a wonderful opportunity for 
restoring the artist and craftsman to a more satisfactory position 
in the national economy. But how was this to be brought about? 
And what organization or department was to be responsible? 
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Many were the meetings which we held in our endeavour to 
hammer out an answer to these questions. Sometimes it seemed 
as if we should never reach agreement, for artists are above all 
tilings individualists and any suggestion of state or municipal 
patronage was apt to provoke antagonism, even from those 
who had no alternative suggestion to put forward. At last we 
were able to agree on a recommendation that our scheme of 
reconstruction should be entrusted to a National Arts Com¬ 
mission, the members of which should be nominated by the 
Prime Minister after consultation with, but not necessarily in 
accordance with the suggestions of, the organizations repre¬ 
senting professional artists and craftsmen. In this way, expert 
advice would be available without unduly tying the govern¬ 
ment’s hands. The Commission should have an annual grant and 
an adequate whole-time staff with regional representatives. If 
desired, its functions might cover music and the drama as well 
as the visual arts. A member of the cabinet should answer for it 
in Parliament but it should be free from departmental control 
ill carrying out its statutory functions. 

The Commission would be the hub of a complex of activities 
covering the whole country and designed to bring the visual 
arts and the crafts once more into the daily life of the people. It 
would work closely with die National Government and its 
departments at the centre, and with local authorities in the 
provinces. Some research would be necessary before our policy 
could be fully carried out, and this should cover the place of the 
arts and crafts and of art appreciation in our schools, for without 
a more suitably educated population, our scheme was likely to 
be still-born. Among die most important of the Commission’s 
objects would be the decoration of public buildings with mural 
paintings, architectural sculpture, wood carving, mosaics, 
stained glass and fine plaster work. This should be supplemented 
by considerably increased purchases of the work of British 
painters, sculptors, engravers, and craftsmen, not only for 
national and municipal collections, but also for the decoration 
and supply of hospitals and schools. Research would, we be¬ 
lieved, discover a large number of articles, required for example 
in hospitals, schools and museums, which could be made more 
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efficiently by craftsmen than by machine. This possibility 
should be explored and developed by the Commission, which 
should also operate a number of subsidiary schemes, e.g., for 
street and house decoration on national festivals and holidays 
and for the pictorial recording of important national events 
and of interesting features of our towns and countryside, now 
subject to so much more rapid rate of change than ever before 
in our history. The provision of portraits for our national and 
municipal collections, now generally left to the chance of the 
market or to private generosity, might also be included. 

In order to restore the artistic vitality of the provinces, which 
has been so much sapped by the social and intellectual predomi¬ 
nance of London, local authorities should take similar steps 
under the direction of municipal art and design committees and 
should encourage the formation of voluntary local art centres 
to stimulate public interest in the arts and crafts and encourage 
the growth of a local tradition. 

As a first step we urged the dose association of artists and 
craftsmen with the national reconstruction after the war, and 
particularly (following an existing practice in certain Scandi¬ 
navian countries and the U.S.A.) the inclusion in all estimates 
for new buildings, roads, streets and other works, of a small 
percentage to cover suitable design and decoration, while avoid¬ 
ing unnecessary and incongruous ornament. Amongst less im¬ 
mediate objectives we proposed a concerted effort to improve 
the status of Great Britain as one of the leading art centres of the 
world, by, for example, enhancing the position of London as a 
distribution centre both for antique and contemporary work; 
by building up the international prestige of British art, archi¬ 
tecture, crafts, and industrial products through a well planned 
scheme of exhibitions and publications; by making London a 
much more important fashion centre; by increasing the inter¬ 
national reputation of our leading art schools and creating a 
students’ quarter in Chelsea or St. John’s Wood. Incidentally, we 
urged the removal of the foreign pictures from the Tate Gallery 
to a special gallery for contemporary art, leaving the Tate free 
to house a really representative collection of British art, which 
at present is nowhere satisfactorily shown as a whole, 
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We were able to strengthen our appeal by reference to the 
Federal Art Project and associated schemes of the United States 
Treasury, initiated by President Roosevelt during his first term 
at the White House, which—to quote an address delivered by 
Dr. John Rothenstcin at the Tate Gallery—had “transformed 
the outlook for the arts and the entire aspect of public buildings 
throughout the U.S.A.”; had caused the fine arts of painting 
and sculpture to be regarded “not as something negligible, not 
as luxuries for the few, but as necessities for the many,” had 
enormously expanded the market for the products of the crafts¬ 
man; and represented “the only attempt by a modern state to 
assume responsibilities towards the arts on a scale in any way 
commensurate with its resources”. 1 


Unfortunately, although our recommendations were widely 
distributed amongst government departments and local authori¬ 
ties, and received considerable notice in the Press, no British 


Government has yet had the courage of President Roosevelt. It is 
true that the constitutional principles advocated in our recom¬ 
mendations were largely adopted by the creation of The Arts 
Council of Great Britain in September, 1945, but the Coun- 
cil’s activities in connection with the visual arts are practically 
confined to the circulation of exhibitions and it can do little to 


promote the creative use of the arts and crafts in our national life. 

The work of the Institute and Register was much hampered 
by a time bomb which fell on the National Gallery in October, 
1940, and compelled the evacuation of the joint offices to High 
Wycombe for twelve months. Once back in London all our 
energies were concentrated on an attempt to implement by 
practical measures the principles of the general memoranda 
which we had issued. 


Soon after Russia joined the allies, the suggestion was made 
that C.I.A.D. should organize a representative exhibition of 
contemporary British art on behalf of Mrs. Winston Churchill’s 
“Aid to Russia” fund, half the proceeds of any work sold 
going to the fund, which would also receive the gate and 
catalogue money. My wife volunteered to organize this and it 
was held at Hertford House in the early summer of 1942. 


1 for further details oftheU.S.A.FederalArtProjectsee Appendixp. 261 . post. 
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The exhibition was planned to fill the whole of the first floor 
of Hertford House except the large back room, and involved 
the collection, packing and return of some hundreds of exhibits, 
as well as considerable expenditure on publicity and staff. The 
Institute had not the funds available, but our friend Leo Myers 
came to the rescue and guaranteed the expense out of funds 
which had been entrusted to him by a neutral well-wisher of the 
allied cause. He had already financed in this way a mobile can¬ 
teen with which my wife had been serving camps and aero¬ 
dromes near Oxford, taking .£8,000 and making a profit of 
^2,000 for the Y.M.C.A. in less than a year. As he did not want 
the source of the money to be disclosed, his name was kept 
secret and he was always described as “the anonymous donor”. 

The holding of large mixed exhibitions is often criticized as 
likely to bring about an undesirable confusion of styles. We 
wished, however, to represent all schools of painting and felt— 
as I think the event proved—that the construction of Hertford 
House with its succession of relatively small separate rooms 
would enable us to prevent too jarring contrasts. Artists, who 
were already beginning to be impressed with the potentialities 
of C.I.A.D., supported us generously, Augustus John, Epstein, 
Henry Moore, and many other leading painters and sculptors 
sending important examples of their work. My wife had con¬ 
siderable difficulty in persuading the abstract painters to exhibit. 
Amongst the objections which their leader advanced was that 
when he had sent to a mixed exhibition some little time before, 
the pictures had been very unintelligently placed and one of 
his own actually hung upside down. She countered his objec¬ 
tions by offering a special room for the abstract paintings and 
agreeing that the pictures should be hung by anyone whom the 
artists appointed for the purpose. In due course a good selection 
of work appeared, followed by a charming lady who proceeded 
to arrange the pictures with apparent confidence. Alas! hardly 
had she left die gallery when it was discovered that two of the 
pictures were hung upside down! However, this was quickly 
rectified and the exhibition was a striking success. My wife sat 
in the gallery every day and sold 150 works, raising a total sum 
of ,£4,600 of which £2,000 went to the artists. As a result, she 
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was—in the autumn—asked by Lady Cripps to organize a 
similar exhibition on behalf of her “Aid to China" fund. This 
she undertook, again under the aegis of the Institute and sup¬ 
ported by “the anonymous donor", the exhibition being held 
at Hertford House during April and May, 1943. This time the 
generosity of British collectors and art dealers made it possible 
to include a small and very delightful section of Chinese art. 
The entire Chinese section was sold, with 144 of the 700 British 
works, and again about ,£2,000 paid to the artists. H.M. the 
Queen visited the exhibition, was escorted round by the 
honorary organizer and the Chinese Chargd d 1 Affaires, charmed 
everyone by her interest and discrimination, and bought pic¬ 
tures by William Dring and Charles Cundall. 

By this time C.I.A.D. had begun to make contact with 
artists’ societies in British and allied countries overseas. As a 
result, the artists of the U.S.A. had established a society called 
Artists for Victory”, with objects and constitution similar to 
our own. In the autumn of 1943 we suggested to "Artists for 
Victory” that we and they should exchange exhibitions, each 
body sending to the other during 1944 a representative collec¬ 
tion, half the proceeds of sales from the American exhibition here 
going to the R.A.F. Benevolent Fund and half of British sales 
in America to an American charity. This suggestion was taken 
up with enthusiasm, my wife undertook to organize the scheme, 
and “the anonymous donor”, who had been delighted with the 
productive use made of his money in the Russian and Chinese 
exhibitions, agaiu guaranteed the expenses. It soon became ob¬ 
vious that unless someone went to the States on behalf of 
C.I.A.D. it was very unlikely that the scheme would be success¬ 
fully carried through. My wife once more volunteered. The 
government were approached to facilitate her journey and at 
the beginning of February, 1944, she set off alone. I have not 
often felt so dejected as I did when I stood at about 9.0 p.m. on 
a cold and foggy platform at King’s Cross and saw her steam off 
in a packed train to the Undisclosed port from which she was to 
cross the still submarine-infested Atlantic. She was sixty-four, 
had for years been in delicate health, and had never been to 
America and knew no one in New York, except the distin- 
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guished arcliitect and supporter of “Artists for Victory’*, Ralph 
Walker, who had been over in England a few weeks before and 
stayed a week-end with us. 

My apprehensions were not allayed for several days, for the 
ship (the Queen Mary) shipped a 3,000-ton sea in mid-Atlantic 
and had to remain stationary (without escort) for ten hours, 
while repairs were made to the bridge, ultimately arriving at 
her destination nearly two days late. There my wife was met by 
Ralph Walker, who, with his wife Lysette, shepherded and 
befriended her during her six weeks’ stay with true Am erican 
hospitality. She was entertained at over sixty parties, met nearly 
every well-known artist in the country, broadcast twice and 
was able to make arrangements which assured the success of the 
scheme. Just before she was due to leave America, she received 
a message that one of America’s leading industrialists would like 
to see her. This was Mr. Thomas J. Watson of International 
Business Machines. To her astonishment he asked her if she 
would be willing to buy for him £fi ,500 worth of contem¬ 
porary British art to form a permanent exhibition at his largest 
group of factories. This, with some trepidation, she undertook 
to do. But the necessary arrangements meant that she had to 
postpone her return journey. To her horror, when she went to 
the British Passport official to ask for a later passage, he told her 
that her permit was in such a low category that she would pro¬ 
bably have to wait two years. However, the British Minister, 
Harold Butler, whom I remembered as a small and chubby 
“Tug” three or four years my junior, very soon put tilings in 
order. 

Indeed, the government were so enthusiastic about the exhi¬ 
bition, which was actually the first display of American art ever 
to be held in this country, that they allowed it to be shipped to 
England in the spring of 1944, when men and material for the 
invasion of Europe were pouring across the Atlantic. It arrived 
just when the doodlebug campaign was at its height, and the 
Ministry of Information strongly urged that it should not be 
shown in London until things were quieter. It was, therefore, 
sent to Scotland, where it was seen by 91,000 people, first at the 
National Gallery of Scotland in Edinburgh, then at Glasgow 
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and Dundee, coming to the R.B.A. Galleries in Suffolk Street, 
Trafalgar Square in March, 1945. It proved a remarkable col¬ 
lection of about 100 paintings, twenty pieces of sculpture and a 
large number of engravings. As the paintings were, for the most 
part, very large, and by British standards extremely expensive, 
their sale to British art lovers was a difficult task. However, my 
wife was not to be beaten, and by means of sales to the public 
galleries at Edinburgh, Glasgow and Dundee, she managed to 
coax as good a result out of the American exhibition as out of 
its two predecessors. Finally she arranged for a large canvas, 
Mexican Church Interior by Maurice Sterne, to be presented by 
Mr. Marshall Field to the Tate Gallery, where I had the satisfac¬ 
tion to see it displayed when I last visited the Tate. 

Altogether the takings at the three exhibitions were over 
.£15,000, about -£6,000 of which went to the artists concerned 
(as did the £6,500 entrusted to my wife by Mr. Thomas J. 
Watson) and the rest to the charitable funds, all expenses being 
met by the “Anonymous Donor”. 

The British exhibition sent to America was not so successful 
as that sent here by “Artists for Victory”. It was by this time 
becoming very difficult to collect important pictures from 
British artists. Many were on war service and many had stored 
their work and could not make it available. In the result, our 
collection, though it included some outstanding works, such as 
Augustus John’s large cartoon The Fisherman's Return, and was 
sent on a prolonged tour in the States and Canada, rather missed 
fire. The work was perhaps rather quiet for American taste; 
“Artists for Victory” had not our organization or experience in 
handling large mixed exhibitions, and no one was sent round 
with the exhibition to explain it, promote sales or stimulate tire 
press. Sales, therefore, did not compare with what was achieved 
for the American exhibition over here. 

The collection of the British pictures caused us one comically 
embarrassing incident. In response to our appeal to artists and 
collectors, an enthusiastic admirer of Augustus John rushed into 
the office at the National Gallery early one morning with one 
of that great artist’s powerful self-portraits. We naturally 
accepted it with enthusiasm, hut this was somewhat damped 
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by a letter from the lender saying that before shipping the 
picture we must insure it against all risks for'^io,ooo. The cost 
of this would have been prohibitive, and we replied regretfully 
asking him to remove the portrait. Neither this letter nor 
several others which we wrote at weekly intervals, elicited any 
reply, and, as flying bombs and rockets were falling freely on 
London, we were seriously embarrassed and alarmed. Then one 
day, to our intense relief, our elusive friend appeared at the 
National Gallery to remove his property. But our relief was 
shortlived for the portrait was nowhere to be found, and in fact, 
did not reappear for several months, when it was unearthed in 
some corner of the National Gallery’s catacombs to which one 
of the staff had removed it without authority. 

These American Exhibitions brought us many friendships 
from overseas, and one of especial value, which originated 
almost on our own doorstep. 

One day just before the Suffolk Street Exhibition opened, my 
wife hailed a taxi in the Fulham Road, a few yards from our 
flat in Drayton Gardens, to take her to the Gallery. When she 
got out in Suffolk Street, the driver, with a broad and most 
engaging grin, said, “It may interest you to know, madam, that 
I am an Associate of the Royal Society of British Artists”. My 
wife was so delighted at this that she arranged for him to call 
for her in Drayton Gardens every morning for the next three 
weeks to take her to the Exhibition. So began our friendship 
with Christopher Catlin—now full R.B.A., and one of Lon¬ 
don’s most engaging characters. With his burly figure, round 
cheerful face and bright vivacious eye, Catlin looks and is the 
ideal Londoner. Five and half days a week he drives his taxi, 
and, although he has been driving week in and week out for 
twenty years or more, his delight in London’s streets and the 
oddities of Londoners and London’s visitors, remains as keen as 
ever. He knows every historic house between Putney and St. 
Paul’s; Chelsea and St. John’s Wood are peopled for him with 
memories of the authors, artists and actors whom he has driven 
or whose work he has admired. When business is slack, he sits 
in his cab making notes in his sketchbook of any sight that 
attracts or amuses him, dives in the twopenny boxes of the 
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Charing Cross Road for books about London, or pokes about 
junk shops for old armour, of which he is so good a judge that he 
has been, able to present the Tower of London with a seventccnth- 
century rapier which they badly needed to fill a gap in their 
collection. Saturday afternoon is devoted to his wife Kitty and 
their daughter Christine in their home in Fulham, and on 
Sunday he paints in their single sitting-room, which houses his 
library, his collection of weapons and all the family’s belongings, 
scenes from the London life that he knows and loves so well. 
Materials are dear; he doesn’t make much money from his taxi, 
for if he meets a friend, he always wants to drive him for no¬ 
thing; and he can make very little out of his pictures, painting 
only one day a week. But he is entirely without vanity or self- 
seeking, never frets at misfortune and welcomes wholeheartedly 
any good luck that comes his way. Sometimes he may feel a 
little sore that his father would not let him take up the scholar¬ 
ship which he won at fourteen, and made him leave school to 
start earning money. But the thought doesn’t trouble him long. 
Life is too full of interest and there is always a picture on the 
easel. 

Friendship with Christopher Cadin keeps fresh one’s faith in 
human nature. 



Chapter 24 

C.I.A.D.—PEAK AND DECLINE 

O NE would not have thought that the five years of a cata¬ 
strophic World War would be very favourable for a cam¬ 
paign to bring the arts and crafts back into the mid-stream of the 
national life. Yet the spiritual exaltation and social circumstances 
of the time in fact proved exceedingly helpful. 

A striking example of this was the rapid growth of the local 
art centres movement. We threw ourselves wholeheartedly into 
this, helping to form a large number of centres in different parts 
of the country; some of these were associated with local groups 
or societies of artists, but many were entirely non-professional 
and engaged solely in the organization of lectures, exhibitions, 
discussions, demonstrations of craft methods, working parties, 
visits to places of antiquarian interest, protection of ancient 
buildings and so on. By the end of the war there must have been 
at least a hundred of such centres in active existence. About 
forty of them were affiliated to the Institute and we held annual 
conferences of these to facilitate exchange of views and experi¬ 
ence. We also circulated a periodical news sheet to assist in co¬ 
ordination, and arranged with that Rupert of the publishing 
trade, the late Alan Bott—founder of the Book Society—to 
issue for their benefit, through a special publishing company 
called the Avalon Press, a series of manuals on the great national, 
schools of painting. Another opportunity for spreading an in¬ 
formed interest in the arts was provided by the existence all over 
the country of aerodromes and military establishments with 
acres of empty wall space and thousands of unoccupied minds. 
The Institute early in 1942 arranged with the authorities of the 
R.A.F. and the London Command of the Army to lend their 
messes and canteens pictures and engravings by contemporary 
artists. By the end of the war over 5,000 works were in circula- 
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tion, and the scheme had been extended to include industrial 
canteens. 

Each scheme was reinforced by an extensive programme of 
travelling exhibitions, lectures, brains trusts, and discussion 
groups, and later we organized a supply of books on art and, 
with the help of the appropriate authorities, training courses in 
the crafts, for British prisoners-of- war. We had abundant evi¬ 
dence of the great interest aroused by these schemes, which 
resulted in quite a substantial volume of sales. 

More important, as having more possibilities for development 
in peace time, was the work of the Institute’s committee on 
religious art. Here we were fortunate in securing the co¬ 
operation of Dr. Bell, the courageous and independent Bishop 
of Chichester, who has done more than any other English 
Churchman to restore the arts to their rightful relation with the 
Church. Father D’Arcy, S.J., of Campion Hall, and Canon C. B. 
Mordock, a churchman with an unrivalled breadth of know¬ 
ledge, experience and understanding, also joined our committee. 

The committee did much to assist the working out of a scheme 
for a diocesan craft workshop for die diocese of Chichester, 
believing that, if such workshops could be established all over 
the country, they would create a new race of ecclesiastical 
craftsmen, who might rival the nameless artists of the middle 
ages, and prevent the brutalities which ill-considered restoration 
and repair work have inflicted on so many of our ancient 
churches during the past ioo years. 

The most important practical result of the committee’s 
labours was a competition for paintings of religious subjects, 
for which Messrs. A. R. Mowbray & Co. Ltd, die well-known 
firm of ecclesiastical publishers, generously gave a sum of 
j£i,ooo to be awarded in prizes. The fact that over 1,500 pic¬ 
tures were entered for die competition showed that there was 
a real desire amongst artists to make their talents available to the 
Church. Unfortunately, the standard of work was not very high 
either in accomplishment or understanding of the special condi¬ 
tions and requirements involved, and Messrs. Mowbray pro¬ 
bably derived even less benefit from their generosity than diey 
had anticipated. It had been their intention to reproduce some, 
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if not all, of the prize-winning pictures on Christmas cards, and 
I can well remember the look of consternation on the faces of 
their two representatives when the other six members of the 
selection committee unanimously agreed in awarding the first 
prize to a horrifying picture by a brilliant young Scottish artist, 
the late Charles Murray, of the dead Christ, leaning livid, 
lacerated, and distorted with anguish against the foot of the 
Cross. However, we found an excellent solution of Messrs. 
Mowbray’s dilemma by suggesting that they should present the 
picture to the Tate Gallery, where it was accepted with enthu¬ 
siasm. We were able with some difficulty to find a hundred pic¬ 
tures worth inclusion in an exhibition which was held at the 
Leger Galleries in Bond Street early in 1945, but it was plain that 
there was much work to be done before the Church and the 
artist could work satisfactorily together once more, and, as first 
steps, we were able to arrange for the Society of the Faith to offer 
a studentship for young artists and craftsmen in their ecclesias¬ 
tical workshops and, with the generous co-operation of the 
Association of Church Furnishers, for a series of lectures on eccle¬ 
siastical art especially designed to impress on artists and students 
the possibilities and inevitable conditions of ecclesiastical work. 

Our thoughts next turned to another ancient institution— 
the inn or tavern. In the public houses up and down our land are 
rooms with unlimited wall-space crying out for rational and 
cheerful adornment, and frequented during considerable por¬ 
tions of the day by men and women with very little to do but 
look about them. Here seemed to be a wide field for our activi¬ 
ties and in 1944 an excellent opportunity presented itself. 

Early in 1940 the Pilgrim Trust,'in co-operation with the 
Ministry of Labour and National Service, had launched a 
scheme for emplbying artists, whose ordinary means of liveli¬ 
hood were seriously affected by the war, in making an artistic 
record of the changing face of Britain, having regard especially 
to views, places and sites likely to be spoiled or destroyed in the 
near future by building encroachments, or—as was ominously 
said—other causes. By the spring of 1944, this scheme had come 
to an end, some hundreds of excellent drawings having been 
made in water colour, gouache, pen or pencil, C.I.A.D. now 
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tad the happy idea of suggesting to the Brewers that they should 
finance a continuation of the scheme, retaining the resulting 
pictures for the adornment of their licensed houses. Messrs. 
Barclays, Courages, Watneys and Whitbreads accepted the sug¬ 
gestion. It was agreed that the scheme should be confined to 
London and the Home Counties and called “The Londoner’s 
England”, and the selection committee of the Pilgrim Trust, Sir 
Kenneth Clark, Russell Flint and P. H. Jowett, consented to 
select the artists. The scheme was launched in July, 1944, about 
170 drawings by the selected artists were completed by die end 
of the summer of 1945, and 120 of them shown at the R.B.A. 
Galleries at the end of October. These pictures were then divided 
into five groups, and during the first half of 1946 each of these 
groups was shown in four public houses in the London area, 
accompanied, where possible, by informal brains trusts and dis¬ 
cussions. The whole collection was dien divided between the 
participating brewers, to be hung in their licensed houses, and a 
book illustrating die scheme published by the Avalon Press. 

While all these considerable enterprises were being carried on 
by our small staff, which I think never exceeded eight, only one 
of whom drew a four-figure salary, die Institute was busily 
engaged in working up a programme of personal service. The 
shortage of canvas, paper and other materials gradually became 
acute, and invaluable work was done in securing consideration 
of artists’ needs from the Government control-departments and 
in satisfying the departments and suppliers as to the bona Jides of 
applicants for supplies. There was the question of deferment to 
be handled and consideration was secured for many artists and 
craftsmen on the grounds of special hardship. There were artists 
seeking work and clients wanting artists, even when war condi¬ 
tions were most’acute. The readiness and ability of the Institute 
to help had become pretty widely known and as a result letters 
poured into the office at the National Gallery, and telephone bells 
rang incessantly. The variety of service which we were called 
upon to render was surprising, “Can you find me an artist for 
dioramas?” “Where can I get ivory for miniatures?” “Can you 
advise me how to train for interior decoration and get me a 
part-time job meanwhile?” “How can we get portraits of our 
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annual presidents more personal than photography and less 
expensive than painting in oil?” “I have specialized all my life 
in painting birds—can you get me a job or commissions?” “Why 
don’t you do something to put British Fashions on the map?” 
“What medium should I use for painting a mural decoration in 
a factory canteen with walls of brick and distemper?” “Can you 
help a foreign refugee weaver, who has been refused a Home 
Office permit, to produce fabrics for sale?” “How can I get sup¬ 
plies of special hardwoods for marquetry?” . . . Such were the 
questions which poured in at the National Gallery day after day 
and which our small staff tackled with remarkable success. All 
applications from those wishing to commission artists we endeav¬ 
oured to treat quite objectively, suggesting the artist whom we 
considered most suitable for the job, whether he belonged to 
the right, left or centre, and we never found that this practice 
raised any serious jealousies among our constituents. 

Right from the outbreak of war we paid particular attention 
to the position of the fine crafts, believing that the craftsman has 
an irreplaceable value to the community, through his unique 
knowledge of materials and basic productive processes, and his 
unique mastery of design, which, in his hands, is not something 
laid down in advance to be applied slavishly by the producer, but 
something alive, which continues to grow right through the whole 
process of production. Moreover the crafts had suffered more— 
much more—than the fine arts from the industrial revolution. 
Even in peace time the craftsman had found it difficult to main¬ 
tain his position in the face of the mass production and mass 
distribution of industrial products. The war made the position 
infinitely worse, for the craftsman found his supply of materials 
and his assistants taken from him, and himself forbidden to carry 
on his work except under conditions which he could not fulfil. 
There were a number of craft societies, all of which became 
affiliated to the Institute from the beginning, but they only 
represented a proportion of the total number of craft workers, 
and information on the subject generally was very hard to get. 
Fortunately, the Institute in 194.1 became involved in the organi¬ 
zation, with the British , Council, of an exhibition of British 
craftsmanship for the U.S.A., which brought us into contact 
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•with about 1,000 individual craftworkers and enabled us to give 
them material assistance in their many difficulties. The exhibition 
very nearly led to other important developments. I think it must 
have been some time in 1942 that I had a visit from a young 
E nglis h man who owned a business for selling British precision 
instruments in New York. He had come to the conclusion that 
he could effectively combine with this the sale of the finest pro¬ 
ducts of British artist-craftsmen, and he wanted the Institute to 
co-operate in working out a scheme. I introduced him to the 
leading craftsmen and the lines of a scheme were soon laid down. 
All agreed that it should be confined to the very highest class of 
goods and that everything should be sold as a unique work of 
art under the name of the responsible craftsman. There was to 
be no shop or retail display at first and a very small stock would 
be kept, sales being so far as possible by personal negotiation. 
Unluckily, very soon after our friend got back to New York, 
one of those surges of anti-British feeling, characteristic of that 
part of the war period, made him feel that the initiation of the 
scheme must be postponed and he never renewed bis proposal. 
An attempt made some time later independently of C.I.A.D. 
to develop a market for British craft products in the U.S.A. 
was framed on far too ambitious lines. Important British 
business-men were persuaded to come on the Board and a con¬ 
siderable capital subscribed. In due course it was found that there 
was not a sufficient volume of first-class craft production to 
justify the comparatively large capital and organization, and the 
scheme collapsed. 

There was one field in which the need to restore the crafts¬ 
man’s ancient eminence was clamant—architecture. With the 
growth of commercial organization and the increased com¬ 
plexity of building, the supply of craftwork in stone, wood, 
plaster and metal had passed almost entirely into the hands of 
commercial contractors. Their work, which almost invariably 
followed architects’ drawings, might be dead and uninspired in 
comparison with what could be obtained by the artist-craftsman 
and architect working closely together, but the contractor’s 
illustrated catalogue, his business methods and relative punc¬ 
tuality in fulfilling his obligations had driven the individual 
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craftsman, who is seldom an efficient business-man and some¬ 
times not strikingly punctual in his habits, out of the field. At 
the end of 1942 the Institute set up a joint committee with the 
Royal Institute of British Architects to discuss the possibility of 
forming a register of architectural craftsmen, with photographs 
and samples of work, which might be accessible to architects at 
the Institute’s offices or elsewhere. The scheme was clearly 
desirable and practicable, but its execution would be costly and 
on this rock it unfortunately foundered. Another committee 
established in 1945 to prepare a manual setting out the best 
methods of employing fine craftsmen, sculptors and mural 
painters in architectural work, succumbed to the stress of post¬ 
war conditions and never completed its labours. I mention these 
two abortive undertakings in the hope that the proposals, which 
I am sure were valuable, may yet be taken up and brought to 
fruition. 1 

Our work for the crafts did, however, have other important 
practical results. Our first success was achieved in a field in 
which the lapse from old standards of excellence is especially 
marked—church and churchyard monuments and memorials. 
Almost up to die middle of the nineteenth century our fine old 

1 (The following paragraphs arc taken from Education for Industrial Design, 
(a preliminary survey) issued by “The Regional Advisory Council for Higher 
Education” for London and the Home Counties): 

There is evidence that the designer-craftsman in some of the building crafts 
receives greater recognition on the continent of Europe than here. The wood 
carving associated with Swiss buildings is a notable instance and fine examples 
of modem plaster work have been quoted from Holland, fix the Scandinavian 
countries, too, it is understood that architects are in the habit of deputing the 
design as well as the execution of craft work to craftsmen of high repute, fix 
Italy the crafts of die plasterer, the painter and the worker in mosaic contribute 
in large measure to the beauty of new buildings, and the school training of 
apprentices to these crafts gives full scope to creative work. 

It would be wrong, in this country, to accept as inevitable the gradual decay 
and eventual extinction (except for occasional examples of “luxury” building) 
of creative work in the building crafts. We should rather be preparing for the 
day when a change in economic conditions may bring with it a change of 
fashion. If it should again become possible to incorporate in buildings more 
imaginative features dependent on die work of craftsmen in metal, glass, 
paint, plaster, stone and wood, architects may well find a great dearth of 
skilled men unless every effort is made to preserve the tradition of creative 
craftsmanship in the schools. 
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traditions of carving and design had been to some extent main¬ 
tained. Then gradually there crept in the insidious practice of 
supplying tasteless, ready-made memorials which only had to 
be completed to order with a little lead lettering. Often these 
were marble products, ill-suited to the British climate and sur¬ 
roundings and imported ready carved from Italy. So widespread 
had this practice become that, by 1920, it was hard to find a 
dignified and well-cut stone in a British cemetery, and even our 
old churchyards were becoming spoiled by the infiltration of 
alien and inharmonious products. Soon after the war began we 
discovered that Mr. L. H. Winter was trying to bring about a 
movement for better design and craftsmanship in the association 
representing the monumental masons, of which he was himself 
a member. By the end of 1942 he had become convinced that 
this attempt would fail. He then resigned from the association 
and, with the help of the Institute, set about forming a new 
association of genuine craftsmen who would undertake to main¬ 
tain a really high standard. This association, called The Guild of 
Memorial Craftsmen, has now firmly established itself and by its 
modest aims and high standards of craftsmanship is having a 
distinct effect, though, of course, still within a very limited 
sphere, on the quality of British monuments and memorials. 
What is even more important, it has shown that craftsmen can, 
by working together, at a relatively small cost materially im¬ 
prove the position of their craft, even where commercial com¬ 
petition is strongest. The recent formation of a Society of Por¬ 
trait Sculptors, operating with the same staff and office as the 
Guild of Memorial Craftsmen, gives one hope that the example 
will be followed by other individual crafts. 

It was not, however, until after the war that our work for the 
crafts became most fruitful. As soon as the Londoner’s England 
Exhibition was out of the way, we began to look out for 
some other project in which to interest the Brewers, who had 
been much impressed by the success of the scheme and its ex¬ 
cellent reception in the press. Towards the end of 1945 Fcnnc- 
more hit upon the brilliant idea of attempting to develop the use 
of craft work in public houses. The Brewers’ Society cordially 
approved and over .£10,000 was contributed by the Society and 
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by individual Brewers for prize awards, and for commissions to 
craftsmen for special articles and equipment—some to be used 
as prototypes for mass production. At the same time, craftsmen 
all over the country, working in. all kinds of materials, were 
invited to send in suitable products for inclusion in a compre¬ 
hensive exhibition. Many hundreds of craftsmen responded and 
the preparatory work proved so heavy that the exhibition could 
not be held until the summer of 194.8, when it was shown with 
the title of “Inn Crafts” at the Suffolk Street galleries. It proved 
the most comprehensive and interesting presentation of the 
crafts held in London for many years, and gained in interest 
from the skill with which the craftsmen had designed their pro¬ 
ducts to meet the requirements of the inn or tavern. 

The months of preparation for the Inn Crafts exhibition were 
a time of great anxiety and important development for the fine 
crafts. While craftsmen were struggling to re-establish their 
businesses in the face of rising material costs and unfavourable 
priorities for demobilization, the introduction of Purchase Tax 
added a new and, to many crafts, almost fatal incumbrance, 
increasing by as much as 100 per cent the cost of such work as 
silversmithing and jewellery. The institute headed a movement 
of the Craft Societies to get an amendment of the law, but in 
spite of much correspondence and several deputations, the 
Customs authorities proved obdurate, maintaining that it was 
impossible to frame any definition which would exclude the fine 
craftsmen, without at the same time excluding others who were 
not intended to benefit. Ultimately the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer, Sir Stafford Cripps, by a most courageous decision, 
took powers to make an annual grant of funds which could be 
distributed to the craftsmen by way of refund of taxation. This 
decision was facilitated by the formation during 1947 of The 
Craft Centre of Great Britain to which the various craft societies 
became affiliated. This most important development would 
never, I believe, have come about but for the courageous and 
self-sacrificing labours of John Parleigh, the well-known wood- 
engraver and designer, who has been chairman of the Centre 
since its formation. The Board of Trade has from the beginning 
made an annual grant to the Centre, which not only vouches for 
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the bonajidcs of the craftsmen claiming refund of Purchase Tax 
and distributes the fund amongst them, but acts as a centre of 
information and propaganda for the crafts, and holds exhibitions 
of the finest craft work at its premises in Hay' Hill, Berkeley 
Square. The movement, which has been of immense benefit to 
the craftsman, might be much more fruitful if more individual 
crafts, such as the silversmiths and jewellers (who already have 
the generous and sympathetic backing of the Worshipful Com¬ 
pany of Goldsmiths), the architectural sculptors, the scribes and 
illuminators and the stained glass artists, followed the example 
of the memorial craftsmen and organized themselves both for 
the maintenance of standards of performance and training and 
to fight the case of the craft against commercial competition and 
public apathy. With a goodly company of strong guilds affi¬ 
liated to it and an increased income, which I feel sure craftsmen 
could well afford to provide, the strength of the Centre would 
be greatly enhanced. 

But by the time the Craft Centre was formed, the C.I.A.D. 
had, although we did not realize it, entered the last phase of 
its existence. 

In fact the year 1945 had marked the peak of its success and 
the beginning of its decline. 

In July, 1944 Augustus John, who had from the beginning 
taken a keen interest in our work, had become our first president 
—a great delight to me for I have always regarded him as the 
greatest of our living painters and would sooner be able to 
collect his exquisite drawings and figure landscapes, than have 
the run of tire whole Ecole de Paris. The exhibition of religious 
paintings occupied the Leger Galleries in Bond Street from 
February 28th to March 21st, 1945. The exhibition of American 
Art opened at the R.B.A. Galleries on March 14th. On May 
29th Mr. Ernest Bevin opened at the same galleries a most im¬ 
portant exhibition staged by the wallpaper industry under the 
joint direction of the Institute and National Register. This was 
the first time that the wallpaper industry had acted entirely to¬ 
gether for any purpose, and the exhibition, which covered 
design past, present and to come, was the most exciting show 
mounted by any industry for many years. 
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On October 24th the Londoner’s England scheme held its 
exhibition at the same galleries and the end of the financial year 
showed the Institute with more than 5,000 individual m emb ers 
and associates, (about half of the total which we had set ourselves 
to achieve) and an accumulated balance of well over £1,000. 
The Council was full of optimism and I think we all felt that, if 
we could maintain our rate of progress and raise our gross in¬ 
come of .£5,000 a year to .£10,000, we should be able to revo¬ 
lutionize the attitude of the public and government towards the 
arts and significantly improve the status of artists and craftsmen. 

But, although we did not realize it, the seeds of the Institute’s 
final dissolution were already sown. 

At the end of 1944 the coalition government strongly sup¬ 
ported by the Industrial Arts Committee of the P.B.I., instituted 
the new Council of Industrial Design, with an annual grant of over 
£100,000 and charged with the duty of improving industrial 
design by all practical means. This was fully in accordance with 
the policy of the Institute and it has, as I shall show later, proved 
of incalculable value to the cause of industrial design, but the 
inevitable result was the dissolution of the National Register of 
Industrial Art Designers. The Register had most adequately ful¬ 
filled its objects. It had registered, after due examination, over 
800 designers out of more than 3,000 applicants, organized a 
number of most stimulating exhibitions and competitions, and 
it could justly claim to have done more practical good for 
British industrial design than any other body since the problem 
first arose, at the cost to the State of just over £8,000 spread over 
eight years—considerably less than the cost of the new Council 
for a single month. But the logic of events was inexorable. The 
Institute now had to take over a large part of the Register’s work 
and assume the whole responsibility for its staff, which had 
hitherto been doing the work of both bodies. At the same time 
the small grant from the Board of Trade was, of course, with¬ 
drawn. A far more serious blow was the loss of the offices at the 
National Gallery which we had enjoyed free of rent during 
the war years. We had, of course, known that, as soon as the 
Trustees of the Gallery could resume their occupation, we 
should have to go, but we had not foreseen that in the conditions 
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prevailing in 1945 and. 1946, it would be practically impossible 
to make good our position. Office accommodation was only 
obtainable at a prohibitive price, if at all, and the emergency 
regulations forbade the conversion to office use of any building 
which had not been so used before the war. As a result the 
Institute was without a regular office for twelve months, during 
which its work and contact with members suffered considerably, 
and after that most unfortunate interval we only succeeded 
through the kind interest of our good friend Alan Bott in ob¬ 
taining two small rooms in Dover Street at a rent higher than 
we could afford to pay. 

However we were still hopeful and 1946 saw several impor¬ 
tant developments. In the early spring we succeeded in forming 
a parliamentary arts group, consisting of over a hundred 
members of all parties, who undertook to consider any sugges¬ 
tion which we might make to them for parliamentary action. 
During the following months the group was of considerable use 
in assisting our campaign to get a greater allocation of canvas 
and other materials for artists, and in securing some mitigation 
of the very burdensome position of artists and other “self- 
employed persons” under the National Health Insurance 
Scheme. 

The majority of the group were members of the Labour party, 
and this was of great help to us in a difficulty which arose when 
the men employed in the preparation of the “Britain Can Make 
It” Exhibition in 1947 struck because an artist who was engaged 
in painting a mural decoration for a fee was not a member of the 
appropriate trade union. After a prolonged discussion with the 
sign and display trade unions and the T.U.C. it was finally 
agreed that artists not employed at a wage or salary, but working 
for a fee, should be exempt from the obligation to join a trade 
union, and procedure was laid down and accepted by both sides 
for dealing with any disputes which might arise. 

At about the same time as the parliamentary group was 
formed we began a series of refresher courses for industrial 
designers. The plan was to provide designers from the pro¬ 
vinces, who arc apt to be far too much cut off from all sources 
of artistic inspiration and to have little chance of studying trends 
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of fashion, with a few days in London, during which they 
would visit under expert guidance galleries, temporary exhibi¬ 
tions, theatres where the dicor might chance to be of excep¬ 
tional interest, retail stores, designers’ studios, art schools and 
factories, and hear lectures and talks from art experts of various 
kinds. It was delightful to see the appreciation of those who 
attended these courses. Many of them came from the most de¬ 
pressing industrial environment and had enjoyed practically no 
contact with the world of art and fashion for years, and the 
success of the scheme was so great that it ran without a break, 
except for the holiday months, until the spring of 1948. 

But when once the "Inn Crafts” Exhibition was over, it be¬ 
came clear that, in the conditions which seemed likely to prevail 
during the next few years, there would be little chance of further 
large money-making enterprises. We found also that, although 
we had during the eight years of our existence secured well over 
.£100,000 worth of sales and commissions for artists and crafts¬ 
men, in addition to a large number of salaried positions, sub¬ 
scriptions began to drop off with the restoration of more settled 
conditions. By this time Fennemore had left us to take up work 
as an industrial consultant. We were most fortunate to secure 
as his successor Malcolm Fry, an artist of distinction who had 
had a wide experience of the arts and crafts, first during five 
years in a prisoner-of-war camp in Germany (where he had 
been director of the art faculty of the Prisoners of War Univer¬ 
sity, leader of discussion groups, lecturer, and stage director for 
the camp) and after the end of the war as senior instructor and 
director of arts, crafts, music and drama in one of die Army 
colleges in this country. No one could have worked harder to 
save our scheme than he; but it was too late, and by the end of 
1948 it had become clear that we must cut our losses, and the 
Institute, on which we had lavished so much hard work and 
enthusiasm, had to be dissolved. 
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. NEW LANDMARKS 


T HOUGH it had done so much to help artists and crafts¬ 
men through nine years of unexampled difficulty, and had 
clearly proved the great value of a federation really representa¬ 
tive of the arts and crafts, the Institute had failed in its main 
objective. The artist and craftsman have had practically no part 
in our national reconstruction, and their position in our social 
and economic scheme of life remains as it was before the war. 
But the post-war years, which saw the gradual withering away 
of the C.I. A.D., saw a remarkable development in the campaign 
for improved industrial design. 

The Council of Industrial Design (appointed at the end of 
1944), of which I was privileged to be a member dinring the first 
seven years of its existence, is succeeding, where so many 
attempts have failed, in effecting a real improvement in the 
design of our industrial products and in industry’s attitude to 
design. No doubt the breaking down of old traditions ill the 
catastrophe of war did something to prepare the way. In parti¬ 
cular the success of many of the “utility” schemes showed the 
public that the plainest and least ornamental goods can have 
unexpected charm, if quality is sound and form suitable to 
purpose. 

Of all these schemes that for “utility furniture” was perhaps 
the most difficult and the most influential. The furniture in¬ 
dustry was on the whole not an efficient one. There were of 
course some efficient firms, but most of these had, during the 
first two years of the war, been diverted to munition work. 
Those that were still making furniture varied very much in 
their abilities and in the quality of the work which they pro¬ 
duced. Moreover, there had always been a considerable output 
by very small units—perhaps single families—operating in tiny 
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workshops by elementary methods and very hard to control. 
Design in the industry was at a very low ebb. The high grade 
production was mostly in period styles. For the bulk of the trade, 
the Llewellyn Smith report to the Balfour committee alleged, 
“the criteria arc cheapness, as much ornament as can be applied 
for the money and conformity to the prevailing fashion”. The 
problem of the Board of Trade was to arrange for the maximum 
output of reasonably reliable furniture at reasonable prices from 
this, at the best, only moderately efficient industry, at a time 
when the most efficient units had been diverted to other work 
and there was an acute shortage of materials. 

The Board in 1942 appointed a “Utility Furniture commit¬ 
tee”, representative of manufacturers, employers and retailers 
with myself as chairman, and we set about evolving designs and 
detailed specifications. The Board then made it obligatory on 
all manufacturers to observe these strictly and to sell at the con¬ 
trolled prices. The shortage of materials, and the relative ineffi¬ 
ciency of the manufacturers, made it necessary to issue only the 
simplest designs and the most foolproof specifications, while the 
poor quality of the materials available precluded any attempt at 
decorative effect. Nevertheless the committee, with the assistance 
of a design panel under the chairmanship of Gordon Russell, 
one of the few manufacturers who had attempted original and 
intelligent design before the war, did evolve over a period of 
four years a supply of furniture sound in quality, convenient in 
use and reasonably satisfactory in design. Indeed at one point we 
had ready for issue designs and specifications which would have 
compared favourably with anything that had been seen in the 
shops before the war, at prices well within the reach of the lower 
middle-class purchaser. Unfortunately, an unexpected, set back 
in supplies of raw materials prevented this range from being 
launched. Of course a large part of the trade resented the whole 
scheme and some did their best to make it unpopular with their 
customers, while the public were apt to complain (with justice) 
of the inevitable monotony of the goods which they were 
offered. Nevertheless, the scheme (and other “utility” schemes) 
did make a not inconsiderable fraction of the public conscious 
of the charm of simplicity and good proportions and helped to 
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make the atmosphere more favourable to an intensification of 
die campaign for better industrial design after the war. 

The Council of Industrial Design, which has been the leader 
of the post-war movement, was planned with excellent judg¬ 
ment by the government of the day. The majority of its govern¬ 
ing body are industrialists, it has a substantial grant and it has 
reasonable freedom to spend this within the limits of its con¬ 
stitution and the headings of its estimates. It has also been for¬ 
tunate in its directors, first S. C. Leslie who successfully launched 
and carried through the “Britain Can Make It” Exhibition, and 
after him Gordon Russell {now I am glad to say, “Sir Gordon” 
like an even more famous man), whose modesty, persistence, 
sincerity, fine taste and personal charm make him ideally 
qualified for the post. 

The Council has so far confined its activities to durable con¬ 
sumer goods, more or less excluding for the time being the 
fashion trades and capital goods such as ships, locomotives, and 
other heavy engineering products. Within these limits, its work 
has substantially modified the attitude both of manufacturers 
and distributors, the encouragement and help which it lias given 
to retailers having been especially important and effective. As a 
result it is possible to-day to find a far larger range of well- 
designed British furniture, carpets, textiles, pottery, glass, light 
fittings and kitchen equipment than before the war, and the 
proportion of good to bad is undoubtedly growing. Indeed, I 
think we can to-day in this wide and important range of pro¬ 
duction hold our own with any nation in the world. Very im¬ 
portant also has been the Council’s work in what was formerly 
the province of the National Register. This has greatly helped 
the development of the free-lance designer, whose status has 
been further improved by the activities of the Society of 
Industrial Artists and the prestige of the Royal Designers for 
Industry. 

But to maintain the rate of advance, an increasing supply of 
competent designers is needed, particularly in manufacturers’ 
studios, and dais, as the F.B.I. foresaw, depends essentially on the 
improvement of art-school training. Here, so far as the provin¬ 
cial schools are concerned, progress has been disappointing. 
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Although there has been improvement in some districts, the 
Ministry of Education’s policy of developing Regional Art 
Colleges in close co-opcration with local industries, seems to be 
hanging fire. The schools are still too remote from industry, and 
the gulf between art schools and technical schools has not yet 
been bridged. Nor is there yet adequate co-ordination between 
the art schools and classes in the areas of adjacent authorities. 
Here is a field in which the F.B.I. and the Regional Advisory 
Councils on technological education, appointed under die Act 
of 1944, might usefully co-operate. There has, however, been 
one development which gives the greatest hope for the future— 
the reform of the Royal College of Art, for which the F.B.I. 
Committee and other enthusiasts battled so long in vain. 

My friend Percy Jowett was not destined to benefit by diese 
evclopments, for he reached the retiring age a few months afterd 
the college returned to London from Ambleside hi 1945. 

The Ministry of Education then, by a happy inspiration, 
offered the post of principal to Robin Darwin, the son of 
Bernard (my senior by three years in college at Eton) and great- 
grandson of Charles. Robin had been art master at Eton in the 
1930’s and had only a few months before been appointed 
principal of the college of art at Newcastlc-on-Tyne. 

Having appointed him to the Royal College, the Ministry 
found that they had unleashed the whirlwind. Darwin im¬ 
mediately realized certain vital principles. First of all that it is 
useless to expect industrialists to take on young people of 
twenty-two or twenty-three, who have only been instructed in 
handcraft and the general principles of design; that students, to 
be acceptable designers for industry, must have a practical 
knowledge of industrial organization and of the processes' by 
which their designs would be carried out, and that their training 
at the college must give them this knowledge, while never for¬ 
getting its primary aim of making them designers and not 
craftsmen—a point which our F.B.I. Committee had long 
laboured in vain. 

Secondly that the designer will never have a substantial influ¬ 
ence on standards of design unless in addition to technical qualifi¬ 
cations, he has a broadly trained mind and social adaptability, 
o 
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These considerations involved a great improvement in the 
college’s equipment, and the division of the department of 
design into a number of specialized faculties and schools, 1 
equipped not only with machinery but with industrial craftsmen 
capable of carrying out students’ designs up to the highest pos¬ 
sible standards of production. It also, of course, involved the 
appointment, as professors, of designers of first-rate ability and 
experience. These objects could only be obtained by the eleva¬ 
tion of the College to University status and independence (with, 
as far as possible, a social and intellectual life of University 
standard), a great extension of accommodation and equipment, 
an increase of staff salaries to University levels, and of course, a 
great increase of the government grant. 

I shall always be grateful that the last years of my work for 
industrial design were associated with the rebirth of the R.C.A. 
It was a strenuous experience. There were prolonged and excit¬ 
ing meetings of council; deputations to a harassed but sym¬ 
pathetic Ministry of Education (where we had a staunch ally in 
the permanent head of the department, an old “Tug”, Sir John 
Maude); meetings of expert committees to draw up lists of 
essential equipment for the different schools, amongst which I 
found myself the pleased but rather bewildered chairman of a 
committee of engineers; visits to suitable (and unsuitable) 
houses in South Kensington which our relentless Principal 
wished to secure as temporary accommodation pending the 

1 These are; Faculty of Fine Art including schools of painting, engraving, 
sculpture and stained glass. (Though industrial design is the primary object of 
the college, this Faculty is maintained at the highest possible level of excellence, 
not only as being of the highest importance in itself but as a source of inspira¬ 
tion for all the other faculties). 

Faculty of Graphic Design including schools of commercial design and book 
production, illustration and bookbinding. 

Faculty of Industrial design including schools of furniture design, ceramics, 
silversmithing and jewellery, textile design and a department of engineering 
design. 

Faculty of Fashion Design, 

Faculty of Interior Design. 

The Faculty of Fashion Design is a most valuable innovation, for the great 
importance of fashion as a sales stimulus to many industries has never been 
adequately realized, and attempts to improve its status after both the world 
Wars have ended in d ; .•'•frnnn failure ' 
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availability of the magnificent angle building which it is hoped 
may one day be erected to house the entire college. By the end 
of 1949 the process was almost complete. The government grant 
had been more than doubled, the physical equipment of the 
college was without a rival in Europe; and it had been made a 
self-governing “National College” under the provisions of the 
Education Act of 1944, with complete freedom of action within 
the terms of its charter and the heads of its annual estimates as 
approved by the Minister. 

Since then its progress has been uninterrupted. The junior 
common room has undergone great development, with 
students’ societies covering drama, music, films, politics and 
philosophy, as well as various branches of sport, and a general 
library (in addition to the art library) closely associated with its 
activities; while the addition of a senior common room has been 
of great value for the entertainment of interesting visitors and 
in ensuring that the various schools and departments work to¬ 
gether as they should do. 

The clearest evidence of the success of the college is the readi¬ 
ness with which its students are accepted by industry. Robin 
Darwin had always discounted the view that industry could 
only absorb a very small number of creative designers yearly. 
Indeed he had with great courage assumed industrial co-opera¬ 
tion by including in the regulations of the Faculty of Industrial 
Design a condition that its diploma would only be awarded to 
students who have either had industrial experience before com¬ 
ing to the College or have worked for nine months in an 
industrial post after successfully passing the final examination. 
As a result, whereas before the war 80 per cent of the students 
became teachers, now on an average 95 per cent of the graduates 
(65 per cent in 1954) from the Graphic Design, Industrial Design 
and Fashion Faculties become either whole-time or free-lance 
designers for Industry. Moreover, besides selling students’ de¬ 
signs of all kinds to industry on an ever increasing scale, the 
college also undertakes as part of their training a wide variety of 
commissions, for which it charges full professional rates. The 
most striking of these has been for the design and manufacture 
of all the windows for the nave of the new Coventry Cathedral, 
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the largest commission, for stained glass given in this country 
for many generations. Students, are wherever possible, associated 
with the carrying out of these commissions and the experience 
thus gained is of the greatest value to them. 

With the end of my periods of service on the Council of 
Industrial Design and the governing body of the Royal College 
of Art, my active connection with the campaign for better 
industrial design came to an end. 

But before this happened I had the satisfaction of knowing 
that, while the Council had been working so successfully on the 
manufacturer and retailer, and tile Royal College at the training 
of the creative designer, important developments had been tak¬ 
ing place in the education of the consumer, the fourth element 
of the fourfold problem—design, production, distribution, 
consumption. 

In 1946 the Ministry issued an admirable pamphlet, Art 
Education, in which it adopted and amplified the principles laid 
down by the ‘Council for Art and Industry’ eleven years be¬ 
fore, with a view to making the development of Art apprecia¬ 
tion, craftsmanship and artistic ability in general, an integral 
part of education at all levels. The local education authorities 
were at first rather hesitant in adopting the new policy, largely 
owing to the difficulties caused by post-war shortages of staff, 
buildings and materials, but after a slow start the movement 
steadily gained ground, so that to-day there is a gradual im¬ 
provement in school premises (an essential background to any 
effective art training) and the supply of intelligent and suitably 
trained teachers is increasing and being readily absorbed by the 
schools. Even in the Grammar and Public schools, with their 
strong academic bias, the study of art on broad lines is growing 
in favour as a sixth form subject and the practice of the arts and 
crafts is becoming a popular extra. 

This development has been assisted—and can be assisted very 
much more—by the Art schools. The work which such schools 
can do in helping the art teaching in Primary and Secondary 
Schools and in becoming a live and fertilizing art centre for a 
whole district, is becoming increasingly realized and in some 
districts very creditably carried out. 
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So it seems that, after a campaign, of forty years initiated and 
largely maintained by voluntary effort, there is at last movement 
all along the line. There is still, of course, plenty to be done. The 
Council of Industrial Design has at last opened its long awaited 
Exhibition Centre in the Haymarket, but it badly needs an 
increase of its grant to enable it to set up branch offices and 
committees or councils in the great Industrial Centres, which 
are never very enthusiastic about movements entirely con¬ 
trolled from London. The Royal College urgently needs per¬ 
mission to erect a building which will house all its “schools” 
under one roof and will be large enough to provide adequate 
studio and workshop accommodation for staff and students. 

No time should be lost in making these developments pos¬ 
sible, for (thanks to the great strides made by British design 
since the war), die way seems wide open for an effective forward 
move by British industry. The Scandinavian countries, though 
one must ad mi re their excellent pioneering work, are too small 
and lack the robustness of style needed to capture world 
markets. In spite of the marvellous economic recovery of 
western Germany, it may be years before German art and 
design are able to recover from the deadening effects of the Nazi 
rdgime and defeat in the second World War. France and Italy 
do not seem likely to enhance substantially the special position 
which they hold in limited fields. The United States is too 
heterogeneous and too much wedded to the cult of the ephe¬ 
meral. Britain, with her great tradition in the domestic arts, her 
reputation for quality, fine craftsmanship and honest dealing, 
and the vein of poetry which crops up even through the dirt, 
gloom and clatter of the industrial North, has, if she keeps her 
eyes on the stars as well as on the markets, a greater chance than 
ever before to show the world that the machine can produce 
things that arc worth buying because they are worth keeping 
and will give lasting pleasure as well as useful service. 



epilogue 


W HEN I look back at what I have written I am surprised 
to see how clearly it falls into the two parts which I have 
called “Stars” and “Markets”. 

The dividing line falls at the end of the first World War— 
aptly enough, for the years 19x4-1918 saw the end of the old and 
the beginning of the new world in winch we are living to-day. 
Of course, it was the bad old world of privilege and laissez 
faire which came to an end, yet if it was bad in the misery and evil 
which it permitted, it was brilliant in its contrasts and positive 
achievements. Nowhere were those contrasts more vivid than in 
London—the horse-drawn London which continued with rela¬ 
tively little change right up to 1914. It is strange now to think of 
those London streets surging with horse-buses, broughams, 
victorias, hansoms, four-wheders, tradesmen’s vans, coster’s 
carts, and dog carts from the suburbs; of the men in plimsolls 
who darted in and out of the traffic collecting the horses’ dung 
in dustpans and depositing it on heaps at the roadside; of the 
wretched casuals who ran for miles behind the luggage-laden 
cabs from the railway stations, in the hope of earning sixpence 
for unloading in Kensington or Chelsea; of the cavalcade of 
riders both male and female, swarming along Rotten Row 
between side walks packed with a lounging crowd of “Toppers”, 
parasols, picture hats, and leg of mutton sleeves or bustles; of the 
beggars, itinerant musicians, and Italians with organs, monkeys 
and love birds or trays of statuary, who fined the pavements. I 
even remember to have seen a Jack-in-the-Grccn dancing 
through the streets of St. John’s Wood, and a carriage and pair in 
Leicester Square with two spotted Dalmatian hounds, one run¬ 
ning under the carriage and one between the high-stepping 
hooves of the horses. 

346 
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In Mayfair many of the great houses of the aristocracy still 
survived in their hereditary occupation as active centres of 
social and political life: Devonshire, Lansdowne, Wimbome and 
Crewe Houses, each within a stone’s throw of Piccadilly; 
Bridgewater and Sutherland Houses in St. James’s; Grosvenor 
House and Dorchester House (with its Alfred Stevens carvings) 
in Park Lane. But walking from Chelsea to Lincoln’s Inn, as I 
did for several years almost daily, one passed through large areas 
of slums which have now vanished as completely as have the 
great mansions of the Dukes of Devonshire and 'Westminster. 
Such were Paradise Row near the Royal Hospital, Marlborough 
Square on the other side of the King’s Road, and several squalid 
and decaying areas in Pimlico, Westminster and about Drury 
Lane. Coming home in the evening one was sure to see in almost 
every street both men and women reeling or dancing drunk or 
lying helpless in the gutter, and Piccadilly at night was even more 
disgraceful than it is to-day, with prostitutes in draggled splen¬ 
dour besieging the pavements, or brazenly crowding the stair¬ 
cases and saloons of the “St. James’s ” restaurant near the Circus 
and the more high-class “Continental” in Lower Regent Street. 

Hospitality in that old London was lavish, and a young man 
would have two or three invitations weekly to dinner parties of 
twenty or more guests and eight or ten courses with almost as 
many kinds of wine and liqueurs. Then there were balls and 
dances both large and small, and plenty of subscription dances 
got up for charities or by the young people for their own amuse¬ 
ment. Oil one or two Sunday afternoons each month a well- 
behaved young man donned top hat and morning coat and 
called on lhs hostesses of the preceding weeks—an excellent 
social education. For other week-ends there were half a dozen 
country houses or cottages to which one could invite oneself, 
each with a leisured hostess in command. At some there would 
be family prayers before breakfast and church on Sunday morn¬ 
ing, and if one wanted to play lawn tennis at a neighbour’s in the 
afternoon, one had to walk out unconcernedly with the head 
of one’s racquet under one’s coat and the handle down the leg 
of one’s trousers. 

London theatres, not yet menaced by the cinema, were many 
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and prosperous and the actor managers—Becrbohm Tree, George 
Alexander, John Hare, Charles Wyndham, Charles Hawtrey 
and others—with their strong personalities and distinct styles, 
seemed to have no difficulty in finding effective, if ephemeral, 
plays and adequate casts. Meanwhile, theatrical history was 
made by the Bernard Shaw and Granville Barker seasons at the 
“Royal Court” and “Savoy” and the periodical visits of the 
Abbey Theatre Company from Dublin with the plays of W. B. 
Yeats andj. M. Synge. 

At Covent Garden there was the Italian (multilingual) opera 
with its fashionable audiences in tiaras, jewels, silks and satins, 
tail coats and white waistcoasts, and the Wagner cycles (later 
also the Russian Ballet) crammed to the roof with enthusiasts 
from Chelsea and Bloomsbury in high-necked dresses and soft 
collars. Then there were the great popular music halls, with such 
beloved personalities as Marie Lloyd, Dan Lcno, little Titch, 
George Robey and Harry Lauder, all able to hold the largest and 
most miscellaneous audience without any help from microphone 
or stooges, and, at the end of the period, that unique pheno¬ 
menon, “The Follies”, a band of crazy individualists, who 
directed and inspired by the genius of H. G. Pelissicr, made huge 
audiences weep and ache with laughter night after night. 

Music was provided by Ballad concerts where one could hear 
such great singers as Santlcy and Edward Lloyd, orchestral con¬ 
certs in the Albert, Queen’s and St. James’s Flails; chamber 
music at numerous smaller rooms scattered about a large area, 
and oratorio in due season. There was also still a good deal of 
domestic music both ill London and country homes, not always 
of very high quality. 

Though international politics were never very easy after the 
South African War, there was a freedom of movement which 
seems hardly credible to-day. There was no need of passports 
and no currency restriction. If one wanted a continental holiday, 
one had only to put the requisite number of five-pound notes in 
one’s pocket—one didn’t need very many, for if one was pre¬ 
pared not to travel first-class and avoided the expensive tourist 
hotels, a month in France, Italy, Switzerland or the Tyrol, cost 
no more than three week<’ at St, Andrew’s or Westward Ho| 
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But the picture had its darker side. There was much ignorance 
and some indifference as to the low wages and shocking condi¬ 
tions of life both in industrial and country districts. There was 
much ill-feeling between Capital and Labour, arising out of 
those conditions. There was intense animosity between Non¬ 
conformists and the Anglican Church, handed down from past 
centuries of oppression by the State religion. There was great 
bitterness between the two political parties (much more than 
to-day), and between both parties and the fanatical advocates of 
Women’s Suffrage, who attacked both with equal violence. 
Troubles in India and Ireland provoked what seemed irreconcil¬ 
able antagonisms, and most dangerous of all (though this was 
not recognized until too late), were the international animosities 
destined to precipitate the first World War and bring the old 
world to an end. 

With the new world that was born in 1918 there came an 
awakening of the national conscience, which first found 
utterance in the sincere, if sentimentally expressed, desire to 
make Britain “a land fit for heroes to live in”, and has ended in 
the creation of the Welfare State. It is fitting, therefore, that the 
second part of my book should be a record of movements rather 
than of personalities—of "markets” rather than of "stars”. But 
of course, there have been stars above the markets. Of some of 
these I have written in Life’s all a Fragment. To many others I 
owe an equal tribute of affection. 

First to Geoffrey Peto, my friend for sixty-five years, one of 
the few Eton collegers of our generation to go into industry, 
where he proved an outstanding example of the benefits of a 
classical education and the truth of Peter Rylands’s maxim, for, 
if the first World War had not intervened, he would have been 
able to retire at thirty-five and devote himself to the life of a 
country gentleman, for which his high spirit, his love of country 
sports and country duties and his genius for what Francis Bacon 
calls the "Purest of Humane Pleasures”—gardening—admirably 
fitted him. When the war ended, however, he was like so many 
others, caught up by the flowing tide of reconstruction and 
entered on a career of unobtrusive public service, first in Parlia¬ 
ment, where, after a maiden speech the most riotously amusing 
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in living memory, he became a quietly effective Parliamentary 
Private Secretary and chairman of committees, and went in 1939 
with Lord Runciman on his fruitless mission to Czechoslovakia. 
During the war he served as Regional Controller under the 
Ministry of Supply and Ills last years were devoted to charitable 
work for the sick and physically disabled. 

Few people have lived with such zest, whether in town or 
country, as Geoffrey Peto, and fewer still with such unostenta¬ 
tious generosity—among the few his wife Pauline, a Bostonian 
(very far removed from what I have heard described as “cold 
roast Boston*’) who loved England and English ways with a 
passion that few English women can have surpassed. To Geoffrey 
and Pauline friendship and hospitality were life, and beauty and 
comfort desirable that others might share their enjoyment. 
Rich indeed has been the treasure that they created for their 
friends. 

Next I recall Elsie Robertson, a delicate artist who would 
have won fame had she not found the art of living more attrac¬ 
tive than that of paint and canvas. Elsie who never spoke, or 
eved thought, evil of anyone; Elsie before whose light lilting 
laugh grief, malice and discontent vanished like the mist of a 
midsummer morning; Elsie whose hosue was always as charm¬ 
ing as herself, in its gay and inconsequent harmony; Elsie whose 
mere existence did more for others in a week than most people’s 
deliberate efforts accomplish in a lifetime. Her true greatness was 
seen when her husband David, a solid loyal Chancery Barrister 
who had been a double blue at Cambridge, was stricken at about 
sixty years of age with softening of the brain, which reduced 
him through all the distressing stages of mental decay to a final 
condition of complete helplessness. Through all those painful 
years their house continued open to friends and visitors as 
generously as ever, with David keeping almost to the last Iris 
place at the head of the table and Elsie tending him as lovingly 
and cheerfully as a mother might tend a favourite child. So the 
incredible happened and an evening with David and Elsie could 
still be a happy, even almost a gay, experience. But it had become 
something infinitely more. One left the house not only happier 
than when one entered it but both humbled and uplifted., 
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Squally great in her different way was and, happily, still is, 
“Cork"—(last survivor of a mighty brotherhood) whose iden¬ 
tity can be traced by a careful study o£ Life’s all a Fragment. Cork 
has given her life to the service of lame dogs. There can be few 
weeks during the past fifty years when she has not been trotting 
romid London acting as unpaid help to poor old ladies or young 
“expecting" mothers. For years she could never accept an in¬ 
vitation unless it included a very grumpy old broken-winged 
pigeon, which she had rescued from a cat and given the free run 
of her little house in Glebe Place, where it perched morosely on 
Julia Margaret Cameron’s piano, or on the same great artist’s 
pale photographs of the mighty dead. The austerity and high 
principles which Cork inherits from her great ancestors and 
traditions add a pleasant acidity to her comments on the new 
world in which she finds herself. Long may she survive to trot 
round Chelsea, Kensington and St. John’s Wood in lacrosse 
boots (so cheap and practical) and battered cloche hat, on her 
errands of mercy. But if you meet her, don’t suggest to her that 
she is of the stuff from which saints and heroes are made, or you 
may be rewarded with an uncompromising “raspberry”. 

As a pendant, two men whose names may well live longer and 
more gratefully in the memory of their fellows than many 
which were more honoured and rewarded in their day. 

First, Geoffrey Whitworth, founder of the British Drama 
League. Geoffrey was the son of a quiet, efficient and well-to-do 
Chancery Junior living in Essex Villas, Campen Hill. A my¬ 
sterious illness in early childhood seriously weakened his con¬ 
stitution and stunted his growth, so that he never attained more 
than five feet four inches in height, his fine head and whimsi¬ 
cally serious face rising rather abruptly from broad high 
shoulders and slightly rounded back. As a boy he could not be 
sent to school, but he fought his disabilities heroically, never 
allowing himself to become self-conscious or a prey to self- 
pity; went to Oxford, made a circle of interesting and delightful 
friends, including C. J. Holmes, Slade Professor of Fine Art; Alec 
Halford Smith, now Warden of New College and Vice Chan¬ 
cellor of the University; William Ormsby Gore and James 
Elroy Flecker; married a beautiful and brilliant wife, Phyllis Bell 
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(prophetically, a daughter of Shakespeare’s country), and when 
we first came to know him, was living with her and two de¬ 
lightful children in Oakley Street, Chelsea, on the high tide of a 
very successful publishing career with Chatto and Windus. But 
the great achievement of his life came later. One damp and 
foggy evening in November, 1918, he found himself at the 
Crayford branch of the W.E.A. listening to a reading by the 
local “Literary Circle” of a play by Stanley Houghton. The 
reading was not particularly skilful, nor the audience particu¬ 
larly receptive, but the experience gave him a sudden, almost 
mystical illumination. In a flash, he saw the drama, not only as 
the great master art which includes all the other arts, but as a 
sacrament in which actors and audience, working through and 
on each other, realize a true spiritual unity, proving thereby the 
existence of that common soul in which we all live and have our 
being. From that moment, his life had a new object. 

As soon as the war was over he set about forming a nation¬ 
wide association (The British Drama League) “To assist the 
development of the art of the theatre and to promote a right 
relation between the drama and the life of the community”. He 
secured the support of Bernard Shaw, Granville Barker (who 
became the first chairman of Council), Lena Ashwell, Edith 
Craig and other leaders of the dramatic world, and, before his 
death in 1952, had built the League up to an outstanding position 
with more than 5,000 local dramatic societies affiliated to it, a 
dramatic library of 70,000 volumes (the largest dramatic library 
in the world), and a complex organization for assisting and im¬ 
proving standards of play writing and production among its 
large membership. He had also done more than any other person 
towards the creation of the National Theatre, the foundation 
stone of which he had the happiness to sec laid shortly before his 
death. In fact, Geoffrey Whitworth, by his initiative and devo¬ 
tion, had succeeded in doing for the art of the drama, what 
C.I.A.D. failed to achieve for the visual arts. 

As I was for a short time chairman of the Executive Com¬ 
mittee of die League I was able to see at close quarters Geoffrey’s 
extraordinary genius for handling people. He was (as he himself 
once wrote of Sir Israel Gollancz, the first honorary secretary of 
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the National Theatre Committee), “a master of innocent in¬ 
trigue”. His quick bright eyes seemed to sum up the character 
of a committee with one glance round the table, and he always 
knew exactly what he wanted a meeting to do, and seldom 
failed to get it done without any appearance of direction or 
guidance. By the soundness of his judgment, his brilliant in¬ 
sight and the selflessness of his service, he built himself a position 
in the dramatic world for which it would be hard to find a 
parallel. Above all, there was a puckish charm and a vivid sin¬ 
cerity which none could resist. How well I remember the gaiety 
with which he would talk over an awkward committee meeting 
or deputation, and his soft heaving chuckle as he stroked the 
bridge of his nose with his left hand in a familiar gesture. I 
learned a great deal from Geoffrey Whitworth in those years, 
which was to be of the greatest value to me in the years to 
come. 

A very different person was Leo Myers. His father, Frederick 
Myers, had been die most brilliant scholar of his University 
generation and afterwards one of the half dozen poets whom 
the Victorians placed next to their very greatest. Later his 
absorption in psychical research and the science of human per¬ 
sonality had led him into strange fields of thought and specula¬ 
tion. His wife had (like her sister Laura, the wife of H. M. 
Stanley) been a famous society beauty and she kept her wonder¬ 
ful looks, strong personality and, I suspect, powerful will, until 
extreme old age. I have often thought that Leo must have owed 
the singular dualism of his own nature to the atmosphere of his 
early home life. The first impression which he gave was of a 
cultured man of the world. He was tall and graceful in figure, 
always well dressed (though with a certain distinctive exu¬ 
berance), and his curly dark hair and moustache and delicate 
features gave him the look of a particularly distinguished French 
cavalry officer. He was French too in his enjoyment of the good 
things of life—in early days when one visited him in the 
country, he loved to regale one with choice vintages and the 
best of cooking, and would often have a barrel of oysters sent 
down by train from London on Sunday morning. To his wife, 
Elsie, no thing was surprising, nothing impossible. She was the 
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daughter of General Palmer, an American who had played a 
distinguished part in the Civil War, made himself a millionaire 
by real estate transactions in Colorado and travelled all over 
Europe, taking his daughters to live in Italian palaces, French 
chateaux, and the most exquisite of the ancient mansions of our 
own country. From Elsie’s quiet and unaffected distinction one 
felt that she had absorbed, as naturally as she absorbed the air 
she breathed, all that was most beautiful in European music and 
art and that the most famous figures of English nineteenth- 
century literature were her familiars. Yet she was never bored 
and never blas£, always eager for new experience. 

Leo cared little for music or the visual arts or, indeed, for 
visual beauty in any form. He was from his youth essentially a 
man of thought, yet he could be the gayest of companions. He 
loved in early days a noisy game and a practical joke and would 
sometimes surprise the company after dinner by swallowing the 
burning end of his cigarette. He loved speed and excitement too, 
and at one time drove a racing-car at Brooklands. Now and 
then he had a valetudinarian phase and would visit his friends 
accompanied (apologetically) by parcels of strange bread and 
biscuits—once, I remember, by several large pots of myrde jam 
commended at that time by some continental dietician. But he 
was au fond an essentially serious person, with a strong vein of 
pessimism. I recall that when I once asked him whether he 
believed in the existence of a spirit world such as that which 
Iris father believed himself to have discovered, he replied that he 
did believe that such a world might exist, but that, if it did, it 
was probably altogether malign and horrible, so that he pre¬ 
ferred not to think about it. 

As he grew older one realized that, although he had few of 
the habits or prejudices of the intellectual, his was a master mind. 
He read widely, quickly mastering what he read, his critical 
attitude was always independent and well balanced and his 
standards extraordinarily high. But no one was ever less, of a 
prig. He hated any kind of snobbishness, whether social or 
intellectual (particularly what he called “the cult of the first 
rate”) but was always happy in the company of those who lived 
with zest and sincerity. He did not give his friendship easily, 
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but he gave it without reserve and was to his friends the soul of 
generosity and consideration. 

Thoughhc published a dramatic poem Arvat in 1908 and wrote 
a certain amount of other verse which did not come up to his 
own high standard, he did not devote himself to creative writing 
until comparatively late, and then I think with very little personal 
ambition. Characteristically he re-wrote his first novel, ( The 
Orissers), a crude, powerful and original work, eight times be¬ 
fore he considered it worth sending to a publisher, and was 
genuinely surprised when Putnams accepted it immediately and 
launched it in 1922 as a major work, with a special large paper 
edition for collectors. 

In The Orissers he was obviously trying to express a still im¬ 
mature philosophy of life with an instrument which he had not 
yet completely mastered. The Clio which followed in 1925, 
though conceived in lighter vein, was more mature and more 
constructive. Its success confirmed him in the decision which 
was to lead him on to the great achievement of his life. Believing 
firmly that art can only be great in so far as it expresses spiritual 
truth, he determined to devote himself to the development of 
the philosophic novel, in which the moral sensibility of mankind 
should be the field of study and the formulation of a philosophy 
of life the main objective. The results were the four serial tales 
of Akbar’s India The Near and the Far (1929), Prince Jali (1931), 
Rajah Amar (1935), and The Pool of Vishnu (1941); with Strange 
Glory, which broke the sequence in 193 6. 1 While all have a rare 
refinement, sincerity and courage, the four serial novels stand 
alone in our literature. A vast canvas is peopled with lively and 
convincing characters; the action is complex and enthralling; the 
atmosphere of a past age and a distant country is evoked with 
singular intensity and imaginative (if not historical) truth, yet 
every incident of the drama and every act and speech of its 
characters contributes directly to the working out of the 
author’s philosophy. 

This achievement is all the more remarkable because Leo had, 
with the deliberate intention of freeing his argument so far as 

1 The first three of the Indian novels were re-issued in one volume in 1935. 
with the title The Root and the Flower. 
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possible from contemporary association and prejudices, set the 
story in a country and period of which he himself knew but 
little and most of his readers nothing at all. 

The working out of his theme convinced him that most of 
the faults and much of the unhappiness of modern life are due 
to the prejudices and compulsions of a class-ridden and compe¬ 
titive society. Competitiveness, snobbishness, vanity and pride 
had, he admitted, done more to lift the human race out of 
savagery than all the virtues, but he felt that the world’s needs 
had now changed and that, unless a spiritual revolution could 
be brought about, humanity would be carried over a precipice. 
Although he still realized that the human personality had ter¬ 
rible depths and demonic forces which must be controlled, he 
believed that in each individual human being there is a mani¬ 
festation of the divine spirit, and that if we would only look, 
beyond class prejudice and distinctions, to the bond of our 
common humanity, there was no difficulty that could not be 
overcome. 

As the years passed he began to be passionately interested in 
the Russian experiment. He rejected whole-heartedly the Com¬ 
munist worship of the State (and any other form of atheistic 
religion), but he believed that the real aim of Communism, 
however much this might be obscured in the present revolu¬ 
tionary phase, was to establish a better way of life in which the 
individual would no longer be enslaved by class prejudice and 
competitive rivalries, and a genuine spiritual regeneration 
might be achieved. 

The triumph of the demonic forces in Germany and the out¬ 
break of war in 1939 were terrible blows, and though the 
heroism of the Russian armies and people helped to maintain 
his faith in the revolution, I think his faith in its directors must 
have begun to waver. His spiritual unrest was intensified when 
he found, after completing The Pool of Vishnu, that the power 
to create seemed to have left him, and his last years were a time 
of frustration and perhaps to some extent of disillusion. 

On the sadness of those years I do not care to dwell. I prefer 
to think of Leo and Elsie as we knew them at the summit of his 
powers and of his charm; of the delightful Regency house in 
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one of the most secluded valleys of Ashdown Forest, beautified 
by Elsie’s exquisite taste and the treasures which she had 
gathered in many lands, where they lived and entertained so 
joyously for many years; of Leo coming quietly out on to the 
lawn from a death-grapple with The Orissers to play, gravely 
mischievous, with his two little daughters and our two smaller 
sons; of Leo manipulating his diabolo with fiendish skill ; of 
Leo mixing the most outrageous cocktails, and making the 
wildest jokes in his beautiful soft voice. 

Those are days which neither I nor my wife will ever for¬ 
get. 

Closest of all to me in those early years was my brother 
Alfred, for we were hardly ever parted for more than a few 
months until I married and left home in my thirtieth year. He 
alone of our generation inherited some share of our grand¬ 
father’s poetic gift and force of personality, and, had he not been 
burdened with the poet’s name as well as those of his god¬ 
fathers, Browning and Dean Stanley, might have won for him¬ 
self an honoured position in literature. He had a scholar's high 
critical standard and an intense delight in the life of the imagi¬ 
nation, but he was at heart a rebel, resenting authority and con¬ 
vention (though he did not always approve of the unconven¬ 
tional), and finding the drudgery of academic scholarship 
repulsive, while real life with its robust humours and pleasures 
irresistibly attracted him. A brilliant and entertaining com¬ 
panion, he spent a merry year at Oxford (where, of course, he 
was known as “Shakers” in tribute to his poetic ancestry) before 
going out as a Junior A.D.C. to our uncle Hallam Lord Tenny¬ 
son, who was in i 89'8 appointed governor of South Australia; 
on his return he was, to his great disappointment, rejected on 
medical grounds for the army, but he passed brilliantly the 
examination for a clerkship in the House of Lords, where he 
distinguished himself by twice reaching the final of the Parlia¬ 
mentary Golf competition with a handicap of plus two. But he 
found the work in the Clerk’s Office, with the long hours of 
attendance at tedious Private Bill Committees, depressing, and 
soon exchanged into the Board of Education. Here his uncon¬ 
ventional methods became legendary. It was even said that, he 
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sent one set of very complicated, papers, which came to him as a 
newly appointed Junior, straight on to the extremely formi¬ 
dable head of the department, Sir Robert Morant, endorsed 
with the pregnant sentence—“I don’t know anything about 
this, do you?” 

Then came an event which had a lasting effect on his career— 
a long drawn out, unhappy and miserably harassing love affair 
with the sister of his closest friend. He resigned from the Board 
—with little regret, for officialdom never appealed to him— and 
went out to Canada, passing through a period of spiritual up¬ 
heaval, the results of which were seen in two books which he 
published with Messrs. Hcincmaim in 1910 and 19TI. The first 
was a strange novel called A Portentous History, the story of a 
Highland peasant lad who grows up a giant eight feet tall and, 
after years of misery and self-consciousness in his native village, 
where he is bullied by the elders and baited by the children, at 
last finds self-realization and peace in the freak show of a circus. 
The second, issued in the following year, was a book of verse 
called A Legend of Old Persia. Both of these volumes showed 
clearly die spiritual struggle through which he had been passing. 
The symbolism of The Portentous History is plain enough and 
adds to the poignancy of the story, though perhaps detracting 
a litde from its plausibility. The poems, diough mainly narra¬ 
tive, are little less subjective in spirit. But the easy, supple 
rhythms, the tense emotion and flashing phrases, showed that, 
although his power of self criticism was not yet fully developed, 
verse was his natural medium of expression. 

How vividly I remember my excitement when I first read the 
poems and my delight when Heincmann’s agreed to publish 
them. How keenly we discussed the titles and order of con¬ 
tents. Then came the suspense of waiting for reviews, and our 
joy when these proved favourable, as on the whole dicy did, 
E. B. Osborne in the Morning Post prophesying that the author 
of The Legend of Old Persia, “might live to be reckoned among 
the English poets, too few in number, who have dared to sing 
seraphically”. Yet this proved my brother’s swan song. One or 
two prose fantasies which he attempted were too exotic for 
Edwardian publishers and, so far as I know, he never again 
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•wrote a line of verse. The Legend of Old Persia, therefore, 
proved the end of a chapter. 

But he was still a young man of high vitality and zest for life, 
and the next few years were, I believe, the happiest of Inis 
career. In 1912 he married Margaret Cicely Drummond (sister 
of Eric Drummond, afterwards the first Secretary of the League 
of Nations) whose loyalty, solid ability and strong common- 
sense he was to find of priceless value. 

Shortly afterwards he was appointed an inspector under the 
Irish Local Government Board, and settled in a pleasant house 
near Limerick; the Irish countryside and the humour and 
primitive imagination of the Irish countryman delighted him; 
living was cheap and he was able to hunt two days a week, 
carrying out his duties in his own time and Ids own highly in¬ 
dividual way, and providing the department in Dublin, where 
the atmosphere was much less conventional than in Whitehall, 
with reports, the wit and shrewd imagination of which were 
long remembered. 

Then came the war aud, while lie was in France with the 
Yeomanry, the Easter rebellion, followed by five years of fruit¬ 
less savagery and recrimination, which ended only with the 
treaty of 1921. 

As a result of this, all English Civil Servants had to leave the 
Irish service. He felt keenly the loss of what had promised to be 
a pleasant and useful career, and more keenly still the bitter 
atmosphere in which his service had ended, leaving him 
stranded on the threshold of middle age. 

Subsequent attempts to find a permanent outlet for his ener¬ 
gies only led to disappointment. A few months in the office of 
a popular publisher proved too much for his sense of the dignity 
of literature, and a year or two with an anti-socialist organiza¬ 
tion gave him a permanent distaste for party politics. 

Finally he retired to a pleasant little country house in Essex, 
to spend the remainder of his life entertaining his neighbours 
with a curiously old-world courtesy, delighting old friends 
with flashes of that uninhibited humour which, up to the last, 
made him, for those he loved, the most entrancing of com¬ 
panions; trying to analyse the perfect golf swing; and making a 
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literal translation of the Aeneid into English verse. He was 
always ready with a broadside for politicians, bureaucrats and 
pundits of every species past or present, and to the new world, he 
would make no concession. Indeed such were the force of his 
personality and the power of his dialectic that it needed consi¬ 
derable courage to defend its principles or achievements in his 
presence. Of his two books he never spoke and he did not like 
to hear them mentioned. Even those closest to him, therefore, 
never knew what it was that had brought his creative effort so 
abruptly to a close. Was it the shadow of his name? Did he find 
that inspiration waned with the waning of the spiritual crisis 
that had first given it urgency? Did some sudden revulsion of 
feeling make him shrink from any further wearing of his heart 
upon his sleeve “for daws to peck at”? What was it that made 
the active and masculine side of his nature suddenly take control 
at the expense of the creative and feminine? I shall never know, 
nor shall I ever know how much suffering the decision, or 
realization, that he would write no more poetry, caused him. 

Perhaps there was something subconsciously prophetic in the 
last lines of the poem, “Romance”, with which he ended his 
volume, and with which, I think, I can fittingly end mine: 

The Glory dies not; leaves us tired and still; 

We cannot follow, even if we will; 

The Afterglow! Ah! there—beyond the hill. 
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U.S.A. FEDERAL ART PROJECT 

P RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S scheme was carried out in 
various divisions, most of which were newly established in 
1934, largely to provide employment for the great number of 
artists and craftsmen who were suffering from the effects of the 
prolonged trade depression. The Treasury Department’s Per¬ 
manent Section of Painting and Sculpture financed the decora¬ 
tion of specific public buildings by special allotments. This 
seems to have been merely an increase in normal expenditure. 

In addition, there was a Treasury Relief Art Project which, 
besides financing schemes of decoration through the funds of 
the Public Works Administration (presumably corresponding to 
our Office of Works) commissioned easel paintings in oil and 
water colours which were allocated to hospitals and other public 
institutions. 

But the great bulk of the relief work was carried out by the 
newly created Federal Art Project. This not only provided for 
the decoration of buildings and the commissioning and alloca¬ 
tion of paintings, large numbers of etchings and other forms of 
prints, it also maintained craft studios for the production of 
articles required by hospitals and other public institutions and 
not readily obtainable from commercial establishments, and 
organized and carried through the Index of American Design, a 
pictorial display of traditional American craftsmanship, in more 
than 20,000 specially made drawings. It was established in 1940 
that the Project’s successor (The W.P.A. Art Programme) was 
employing 5,000 artists and craftsmen on various state schemes; 
of particular interest was the campaign to develop community 
art centres in 1938, by which time the relief aspect of the whole 
scheme had become much less important and the programme 
included as one of its main objects the encouragement of public 
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participation in the arts and their integration with the daily life 
of the people. 

By 1940 over 850,000 dollars had been contributed to ninety- 
seven art centres and galleries in twenty-two States, and more 
than 8,000,000 people had participated in community centre 
activities such as lectures, demonstrations of processes, discussion- 
groups, art and cultural classes and so on. In some places free 
craft instruction was given to members of the fighting services. 

Of course, so novel an experiment was bound to generate 
friction. Indeed, absence of friction could only have meant lack 
of public interest. Murals chosen by the promoting departments 
were sometimes rejected by the proposed recipients and harshly 
criticized by the public, for supposed communistic implications, 
alleged indecency, excessive modernity or excessive conven¬ 
tionalism. One set of decorations for a children’s sanatorium, 
illustrating the story of Mother Goose, which had been violently 
criticized for its modernism and unintclligibility, was submitted 
to a jury of ten-year-old children who unanimously approved it. 

The dismissal of artists employed directly by the W.P.A. or 
their removal from the commission list, was apt to cause trouble. 
■When, in 193 8,1,920 were dismissed by the Federal Arts Project, 
there was a stay-in strike and a riot, involving violent conflict 
with the police, followed by one of the largest arrests in New 
York history, to cope with which almost the whole of the city’s 
“Black Marias” had. to be called out. 

Nevertheless the scheme, which came to an cud in 1944, was 


undoubtedly popular and when at the end of 1939 it was laid 
down that one quarter of the cost of every W.P.A. project had 
to be met by local sponsors, only 10 per cent of the projects had 
to be dropped. 

As to die quality of the work produced, some was poor, some 
met with a good deal of criticism, but die standard of the 
majority was surprisingly high, when one takes into considera¬ 


tion the great quantity of work done and the great scale of many 


of the decorations. From the commencement of the scheme in 


1934 to October, 1941, the Federal Art Project alone had in¬ 
stalled in public buildings 2,250 murals, some of them measuring 
over two thousand square feet, and 13,198 pieces of sculpture; 
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allocated to public institutions of various kinds 85,000 paintings 
in oil or water colour; and distributed 250,000 prints, 2,000,000 
poster reproductions, and an unknown quantity of craftwork. 

Most important of all was the social effect; President Roose¬ 
velt’s schemes for the first time brought the arts right into the 
lives of the people. In town halls, post offices, hospitals, sana¬ 
toria, the whole nation was suddenly brought face to face with 
the work of creative artists, while the co mm unity centres en¬ 
listed the co-operation of the ordinary citizen in activities which 
had hitherto been completely alien to him. 

In view of this immense achievement, some variation in the 
quality of the work produced was of negligible importance. 
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